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Orchids of the Hardy Flower Garden — 


This title has been very appropriately applied to the 
more especially the Spanish Iris, which in 
form and coloring resemble some of the rarest of the aristo- 


family of Iris, 










‘Photograph Free 





328 Washington St., = z 
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_ Penny Prints, FREE. 


1600 subjects from which to select, including the most complete collection of Modern Paintings and Portraits 
- sx» We,will send you 25 Harper’s Black and White Penny Prints absolutely free, postpaid; in the following way : : = 
“Cut out this advertisement, send it fo us with your name and address, and we will then send you a book of five Coupons (each Coupon 
entitling the holder to 25 Harper Penny Prints and a book of five similar Coupons). 
send the five Coupons and $1.00 to-us ; feur Coupons signed by purchasers with addresses, and the fifth sizned by yourself. 
-mdil to each addréss, including yours, 25 Harper Penny Prints, and a book of five Coupons, this Coupon Book entitling the holder in turn 
to sell four Coupons and obtain 25 Harper-Penny Prints free for the fifth Coupon, on forwarding the Coupons and §r.00 to nS 
In this way you and your friends can obtain a set of Harper Penny Prints absolutely free. 
Or If you desiré, sell the five Coupons, retain 25 cents, and sénd the five Coupons to_us with $x.00, when we will send si Prints and a 
lf Coupon Book to each of the five purchasers, and a new Coupon Book to you. 


This way you can earn a neat sum in’selling to your friends. 


Poeare 4ppage Harpér Catalogue, containing eight full-page illustrations, Se. 
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) Harper's Black and White 


125 Prints Cost $1.25 
By our method, 125.“ ~~? = 100 


Gain 7 05 
or 25 Prints for - 0 





Sell four of these Coupons at 25 cents each; 
We will then 


THE HELMAN-TAYLOR ART CO., 


257 0 Fifth Ave., New Work City. 
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-Your Favorite Author 
or Musical Composer. 


Do You Love Beautiful Pictures ? 
Would you like 


the portraits of all the famous Art- 
ists of the world and perfect copies 
of their best works? = 


Would you like 


photographs of the imost famous 
Musical Composers? 


Would you like 


to illustrate your favorite books 
with photographs of the Author 
aud leading characters and best 
scenes? In short 


Would you like 


a complete Art Gallery of your own 
to show your friends? 

All this is within your reach at mod- 

erate cost by availing yourself of our 
famous collection of unmounted photo- 
graphs—covering now 18,000 subjects 
and constantly increasing. 
Send 15c. for our three-part catalogue, 
also the nayie of your favorite Author 
or Composer and we will send you his 
unmounted photograph as a sample of 
our work, together with our published 
pamphlet, “ ‘How to Make an Art 
Album.” 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Boston, Mass. 





crats of the Floral Kingdom. 


Will grow anywliere, ° indoors or outdoors. 


richly colored, and beautifully formed. 


4 bulbs each of the 6 best varieties, 24 bulbsi in all, 


for 25 cts., post paid. 


FREE to all customers and applicants, DREER’S AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE FOR 1900. BULBS, PLANTS, SEEDS, ETC. 


HENRY A. DREER,’' 
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4 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LLOYD'S” 
Encyclopedia 


contains over 300 subjects 
and almost 400 pages. 500 
illustrations. Every imple- 
ment, auxiliary and accessory 
used in Photography cata- 
logued at list prices. Lloyds 


Prices on Discount Sheet accompanying. 
Hundreds of: valuable formule. 


tions for development, printing, toning, 
enlarging, etc. All the up-to-date idéas 
in optics sand optical instruments.- : 


FIVE ORIGINAL ARTICLES: ~A. Horsley 
Hinton, of London, on ‘‘ Renaissance of Artistic 
Photography in America ; 3°? SDr; 
“Use and Abuse of the Hand Camera ;” John A, 
Tennant on “ Portraiture at Home for Amateurs ; id 
F. Dundas Todd on * Flashlight Photography;”? 
and H. Snowden Ward, the great English authority, 
on ‘‘Instantaneous Photography.” 
greatest living writers on these topics. 


Send price with your order to Dept. J. 


Price 20 Cents, Postpaid 


John Nicol- on 


The five 


Instrtc- > 


Andrew J. Lloyd a. Co 
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The Puritan 


HE ableness of the various depart- 
ments, the interest of the fiction, 
and the attractive up-to-date-ness 

of THE PURITAN have now become well 
known to thousands of gentlewomen 
throughout the land. Are you among 
this number? If not, you have not been 
able to observe the steady progress of this 
ideal women’s magazine during the last 
twelve months—a gradual process, but 
none the less constant and sure. 

The intrinsic value of the magazine 
itself, which has been the only force at 
work to create a circulation of over 150,000 
Prem" WU 6004 CP TEAE HI COMeS a Monin, is each month becoming 
greater. Each month THE PurRITAN Is reaching out into new and 
attractive fields and DiBBIE the fruits home to its readers. 
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From “With Good Queen Bess at Bryn Mawr” 


The advance during the coming winter will be made along 
every line save that of price. 





10 cents a copy; yearly subscriptions, $1. 
On all news stands, or from the publisher, 


FRANK A. MUNSEY, - 111 Fifth Ave., New Vek: 
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and Best. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Life, Endowment, Accident, and 
Employer’s Liability Insurance 


OF ALL FORMS. 
HEALTH POLICIES: INDEMNITY FOR DISABILITY CAUSED BY SICKNESS. 
LIABILITY INSURANCE: La and Mechanics, Contractors and Owners 


of Buildings, eek and Vehicles, can all be protected 
by policies in THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPAN 


ASSETS, $29, 046, 137.45 
LIABILITIES, . 24,926,280.61 | EXCESS (33% basis), 4,120,456.84 


GAINS: 6 Months, Jan. to July, 1900. 
In Assets, . - Z es ‘ ss ‘ A $3,286.225.89 
Increase in Reserves (both Besarestars) Z : S - 2 : 1,128,534.12 
Premiums, Interest, and Rents, 6 Months, . 5 - : . 4,055,985.62 


J. G. BATTERSON, President. 
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The Lyon Umbrella 


HERE is as much differ- 
ence in umbrellas as 
there is in hats. A hat isa 
hat and so is an umbrella 
an umbrella. But the well 
dressed man, the man who 
associates with welldressed 
men, is particular about the Z 
make of his hat. He won't — 3 
wear any other than that which bears the name 
that stands for quality and correct style. 
So, too, with the well dressed man regarding his um- 
brella. He will have the Lyon Umbrella and no other. 


The Lyon Umbrella 


stands for quality and style—for artistic finish and 
construction throughout. 











We make a specialty of 
the finest grade of um- 
brellas, but we make all 
grades as well. Ask for the 


LyonUmbrella 
and accept no other. For 
sale by all — every- 
where. 


The LYON UMBRELLA CO. 


New London, Conn. 
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Sheep Ranching in the Northwest. 
BY HENRY IRVING DODGE. 


THE REMARKABLE GROWTH OF AN INTERESTING AND IMPORTANT INDUSTRY IN 
MONTANA, WHICH CLAIMS TO HAVE BECOME, WITHIN THE LAST FEW 
YEARS, THE FOREMOST SHEEP PRODUCING STATE IN THE UNION. 


Sometimes it takes years for settlers in a new country to determine 
just what sort of industry will best thrive there. It has been only com- 


paratively recently that Montana was found to offer better advantages 
for sheep raising than any other State in the Union except Wyoming, 
and so far as the growing of wool and mutton is concerned these two are 
practically one. 

It is the climate—more especially the chinook, as the warm wind 


from the Pacific is called, which melts the snow of winter—and the 
richness of the naturally cured grass, in connection with the free ranges, 
that give Montana its special advantages as a region of sheep ranches. 
More than a million and a quarter lambs were raised there last year, and 
the total number of sheep in the State was three million two hundred 
thousand. And not one half of Montana’s sheep raising capacity has thus 


far been utilized. 


When the chinook blows 
The snow goes. 
—Proverb in the Northwest. 


ae chinook blows from the north- 

western corner of Montana diag- 
onally across the State, and in its 
track, a hundred and fifty miles wide, 
lies a country peculiarly adapted to the 
sheep raising industry. It comes laden 
with Pacific warmth from the far off 
Japanese current. It touches with soft 
finger tips the pines of northern Wash- 
ington and Idaho, then changing its 
tune it whistles with fierce glee through 
the defiles of the Rockies, and finally, 
spreading out, breathes its last warm 
breath over Montana. It loses strength 
on its five hundred mile journey 
through the State, and the blasts from 





the icy tables of the arctic rob it of 
much of its amiability. ~ 

The most remarkable characteristic 
of this wind is its natural antagonism 
to snow. When it comes, the broad, icy 
blanket disappears like a magnificent 
nightmare, leaving exposed the dry 
grasses for the sheep to feed upon. Even 
when it is apparently of a freezing tem- 
perature, it still goes on insidiously and 
persistently undermining its enemy, the 
snow. Sometimes as much as six inches 
of the frozen flakes will disappear in a 
single day under the persuasive and vo- 
racious influence of the chinook. 

It is claimed that the grasses of Mon- 
tana are the most nutritious in the 
United States, a condition due to the 
climate. Dame Nature cures this grass 
and holds it in store for her creatures 
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during the winter. In its state of nat- 
ural preservation it is superior to that 
cut and cured artificially in the Eastern 
States, and, owing to this fact, the live 
stock of this section bring the highest 
prices of any in the markets of the 
country. 


MONTANA AS A SHEEP RAISING STATE. 


The State of Montana is especially re- 
ferred to in this article, not only because 
it is today the most important and rep- 
resentative sheep raising State in the 
Union, and the one in which this indus- 
try has been the most progressive, but 
because, through conditions of climate 
and soil, it is likely to continue to be the 
center of the wool growing industry of 
North America. It may, therefore, be 
accepted as a fair criterion, as its growth 
in this respect has been sufficiently grad- 
ual to preclude the theory of abnormal 
or temporary development. It is safe 
also to say that not one half of the 
State’s sheep raising capacity has been 
utilized. As an illustration of part of 
the foregoing it may be well to consider 
the following figures, selected from offi- 
cial statistics, which show the changes 
that have occurred in this industry in 


A TYPICAL MONTANA SHEEP RANCH, SHOWING THE OWNER’S HOUSE AND THE. QUARTERS FOR EMPLOYEES. 
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nine of the most prominent wool grow- 
ing States in the Union. In round num- 
bers they are: 


1895 1899 
AGS 22s BSR etna se Sigh cqe eee 3,700,000 2,400,000 
Galiforitia tse. ae 3,500,000 2,000,000 
ONO 855: Sts eee 3,500,000 2,600,000 
New Mexico...............:00 3,000,000 3,000,000 
SUNN 25 2,500,000 8,200,000 
Orervdie 2,500,000 2,400,000 
Utah sae ee 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Michiganicz.s-s0scssesseeseeeee 2,000,000 1,300,000 
Wyonine-=..- 1,250,000 2,250,000 


These changes are in exact accord- 
ance with the principles of commercial 
economy. In Texas, the constant war- 
fare between the cattle and sheep men, 
devastation by drought, the inferiority 
of Texas bred sheep in wool and flesh to 
those raised in the North, and the ab- 
sorption of the energies of the people in 
more profitable industries, have discour- 
aged wool raising in that State, which in 
the census year of 1890 stood second to 
Ohio, and in 1895 headed the list. 

In 1880 California had well over four 
million sheep; this was a record breaker. 
It has today about half that number. 
The fruit industry has proved more 
profitable, and sheep have had to give 
place to it. 


SHEEP RANCHING IN THE NORTHWEST. 


In Ohio—long the foremost wool 
growing State—and in Michigan, sheep 
must be pastured on land ranging in 
value from fifty to two hundred dollars 
an acre, and cannot compete with those 
raised on the free range. The farmers 
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fifty thousand. This ratio of increase 
has continued to the present, and there 
are now something like three million 
five hundred thousand sheep in Mon- 
tana, producing annually nearly twenty 
five million pounds of wool, or about 





ON THE FREE RANGE—GUARDED BY A LONELY HERDER AND HIS DOG, THE SHEEP WANDER OVER HILLS 
AND VALLEYS, FEEDING ON THE NUTRITIOUS GRASS. 


of these States have taken up the breed- 
ing of a very superior class of bucks, 
which are much sought after by the 
sheep men of the range States, and bring 
from fifteen to one hundred dollars 
apiece. 

In 1871 the first two thousand sheep 
were brought into Montana Territory 
for stock purposes. The industry 
gained slowly and did not reach the 
one hundred thousand mark until 1878. 
From that time the number of sheep in 
the Territory increased at the rate of 
about one hundred thousand a year 
until 1886, when it had reached nearly 
one million. From this on until 1892 
the yearly increase was one hundred and 


one eleventh of the entire product of 
the United States. 


THE MONTANA SHEEP RANGES. 


Up to within ten years ago a settler 
could take up good sheep raising gov- 
ernment land on streams where there 
was a hay bottom. He was entitled to a 
preémption claim, a homestead claim, a 
timber culture claim, of one hundred 
and sixty acres each, and a desert claim 
of six hundred and forty acres. If he 
had a wife she also could take up a des- 
ert claim. These claims were usually 
not connected. He who had first choice 
naturally selected lands lying upon 
streams, and these were rapidly ab- 
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sorbed, but the ranges to the rear or 
away from the water, being less desir- 
able, have not yet been taken up, and 
are retained by the government and 
known as the free range. As nearly all 
government lands available for home 
ranches have been taken, one must to- 
day secure land for such purposes by 
purchase. 

The claims located on water courses 
are fenced in and called the home 
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times it is necessary to use the snow 
plow, a triangular affair about ten feet 
wide at the rear, drawn by from four to 
six horses, according to the depth of the 
snow. The sheep follow in its wake, 
nibbling as they go. On some ranches, 
where a great abundance of hay has been 
secured, it is fed to the sheep, and the 
result is shown in a heavier fleece. It is, 
however, considered best that the sheep, 
even in inclement weather, should spend 

















SHEARING TIME—THE WOOL IS CUT FROM THE ANIMALS BY MEN WHO ARE SO EXPERT THAT THEY CAN 
WORK AS FAST AS MACHINES. 


ranches. It is there the ranchmen and 
their families live, the sheep are win- 
tered, and the business of the establish- 
ment conducted. 

The plant of a well regulated ance 
consists of a house for the family, a 
bunk -house for the men, tool and 
machinery houses, barns, stables, and 
corrals, which include inclosures within 
inclosures, chutes, and soforth, for hand- 
ling and sorting the sheep. On the home 
ranches hay is raised and stacked for 
fodder, but only during severe winter 
storms is it fed to the stock. The sheep 
get-their food on the ranges in winter 
as well as in summer, often pawing 
under the snow and nibbling the dry 
grass, and at the same time obtaining 
their moisture from the snow. Often- 


some time each day on the range. They 
are wintered in sheds, in some cases a 
mile away from the other buildings of 
the ranch. Usually these sheds will 
shelter from two to four thousand ‘head 
each. They are entirely inclosed, with 
earth floors, and generally pole, brush, 
or straw roofs about eight feet high. 


THE SHEEP AND THEIR HERDERS. 


A ranch supplied with but two thou- 
sand head of sheep is considered small. 
The average ranch has from six to ten 
thousand sheep ranging, and some as 
many as sixty thousand. The affairs of 
the larger ranches can be administered 
more economically than those of the 
smaller ones, as their owners are en- 
abled to shape their “ bands ” to greater 


SHEEP RANCHING IN THE NORTHWEST. 





THE SHIPP 


TAKING THE WOOL TO ING 


advantage. A single herder will take 
care of twenty five hundred as easily as 
two thousand sheep, the former figure 
being the maximum for one man’s 
charge, and considered an economical 
number. 
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POINT—FORMERLY IT WAS HAULED BY OXEN, BUT NOW HORSES 
AND MULES ARE EMPLOYED, THE LOADS BEING ABOUT ONE THOUSAND POUNDS TO EACH ANIMAL, 


All lambs in Montana are born in 
May, and are generally separated from 
their mothers and put into a herd by 
themselves about the first of October. 
This gives them a chance to learn to 
pick up for themselves, and also allows 








F y fast ot HS sk lee 3 


WINTER TIME ON THE RANCH—-WHEN THE RANGE IS UNABLE TO 








pe: 


8A sae : : s 
PROVIDE FOOD, IT BECOME: 


oo) s Fe 


'S NECESSARY 


TO FEED THE SHEEP WITH HAY, GREAT QUANTITIES OF WHICH ARE HARVESTED FOR THAT PURPOSE. 
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the mothers to put some flesh on their 
ribs against the taxing cold of winter. 
Jn Oregon the lambs are born in April. 
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ing to instructions, usually heads them 
towards the railroad, which may be two 
hundred and fifty miles away. They 
will “drift” from eight to 
ten miles in a day, picking 
up their food as they go. 
When a good spot is reached 
where water and grass are 
abundant, the herder will 
pitch his tent and remain 
there for a few days. The 
idea of driving the sheep in 
the direction of the railroad 
is to make them “ freight 
their own wool.” The trip 
from the ranch to the rail- 
road is made to consume a 


THE HOUSE OF A SHEEP RANCHER WHO HAS NOT REACHED THE POINT IN ACCUMULATING MONEY THAT 
FINDS EXPRESSION IN A TWO STORY FRAME HOUSE. 


In that State good milk producing grass 
is accessible about a month earlier than 
in the “ range States.” 

As early in spring as, aS condi- 
tions render it expedient to do so, great 
bands of wethers are driven back to the 
foot hills or summer ranges, at times 
twenty five or thirty miles from the 
home ranch. Occasionally a band of 
sheep will be started off with the herder 
and his dog to “drift.” These mild 
and stupid animals will travel all day in 
the direction in which they are started 
in the morning. So the herder, accord- 


given time, so that the sheep do 
not reach the objective point before 
they are ready to be sheared. The 
shearing point, for the wethers, is 
located as near the railroad as good 
food is available. If, at the end of 
the “drift,” the market price for 
wethers is not encouraging, they are di- 
vested of their wool and driven back to 
be wintered at the home ranch. 


THE SHEEP HERDER’S LIFE. 


The sheep herder is an interesting 
character. Much loneliness has made 
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THE LONELY SHEEP HERDER—DAY AND NIGHT HE GUARDS HIS FLOCK, SEEING A HUMAN FACE ONCE IN 
TWO WEEKS, WHEN FOOD IS BROUGHT HIM BY THE SUPPLY WAGON. 


him either morose or poetic. Sheep 
herding in the Northwest is not looked 
upon as a very elevating vocation. It is 
usually referred to with humorous con- 
tempt, and the one who pursues it is re- 
garded as about the commonest 
“scrub” in the country. They say in 
Montana that “ when a man can’t get a 
job at anything else he can go to sheep 
herding.” With his many shortcom- 
ings the herder is still an exceptionally 
faithful fellow, and numerous instances 
are related of his having even lost his 
life through fidelity to duty. A couple 
of years ago two herders employed by 
rival ranchmen were “ fighting range ” 
down in Yellowstone County, Montana. 
Each was striving to get the best 
“feed ” for his sheep. They were argu- 
ing one day, and as one of the herders 
turned to leave the other he was shot 
through the body, but not fatally 
wounded. He immediately dropped on 
his knees and sent five bullets into his 
antagonist, killing him on the spot. 
Herders generally carry rifles, and are 
ready, upon occasion, to fight stubbornly 
for their employers’ interests. 

The herder will work faithfully for a 
whole season for about thirty dollars a 
month, and then, with his accumulated 
savings, will proceed to “ blow himself ” 
at the nearest gin mill. From twenty 
four to thirty six hours of wild and 


rampant dissipation suffices, and he will 
return, penniless but not penitent, to 
his lonely and thankless task. This 
man, when guarding his sheep at the 
summer camp on the foot hills, may not 
see a human face “ but his dog’s ” for a 
month or six weeks. He is supplied with 
food by a camp tender who drives 
around to the various bands perhaps 
once a fortnight. Sometimes the tender 
forgets him, and he thus finds himself 
without provisions except what sheep 
he may choose to kill. Occasionally the 
wandering marauder stumbles across 
the lonely man’s canvas abode, during 
his absence, and proceeds to clean it out, 
much to the latter’s chagrin and dis- 
comfiture when he returns. He is then 
put upon his best resources to get word 
of his loss to the home ranch. 

Despite the herder’s bad reputation, 
his personal bravery is seldom question- 
ed. In fact, this hermit life seems to 
develop in him a certain self reliance that 
is akin to courage of a high order. Not 
many years ago, in Meagher County, the 
Indians on the warpath killed a herder, 
robbed his camp, and scattered his 
sheep. The owner sent another man to 
take the place of the redskins’ victim. 
The new herder gathered the sheep 
again, reorganized the camp, and “ held 
it down” for the rest of the season, 
without other friend or ally than his 
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faithful dog and rifle, although the 
roaming savages constantly menaced his 
life. 


THE EWES AND THEIR LAMBS. 


The main harvest time for the aver- 
age sheep man is in “lambing,” which 
takes place in the month of May. Some 
seasons are very favorable to this event, 
when an increase of from ninety to 
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by the men in charge of the lamb bands, 
it frequently occurs that a woolly tot be- 
comes separated from its mother, and 
no persuasion can procure for it a foster 
parent. In such cases, the women or 
children of the ranch bring the lamb up 
literally “on the bottle.” Sometimes 
bunches of considerable size are thus 
saved, and are regarded as proper per- 
quisites for those who 





SEPARATING A LAMB FROM THE MOTHER IN ORDER THAT BOTH MAY BE FREER TO MAKE MONEY FOR 
THEIR OWNER. ae 


ninety five per cent may be counted 
upon. Usually from seventy five to 
eighty per cent is obtained: The wri- 
ter’s attention has been called to an in- 
stance of last season, where the ewes 
counted at shearing time seventeen hun- 
dred and sixty five, and there were eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty five lambs. 

One lamb is usually brought forth at 
a birth, but it often happens that twins 
or triplets arrive. Asa rule, this is not 
desirable, as one is about all that a ewe 
can well take care of. When a mother 
loses her lamb by death, a mild form of 
trickery is employed to induce her to 
adopt another. In such cases the skin 
is taken from the dead lamb and placed 
upon the smaller one of the twins of 
some other ewe. The bereaved mother, 
guided by the sense of smell, is thus de- 
ceived, and readily adopts the innocent 
little impostor. This might be consid- 
ered a mean deception, but it is justi- 
fied by the results attained. It is a 
blessing not only to the little lamb 
which is adopted, but also to its erst- 
while mate, which was compelled- to 
share with it a meal that was often a 
scanty one for two mouths. 


Notwithstanding the care exercised 


rescue them. This is a source of no 
mean revenue, and the gratification of 
many a feminine or juvenile ambition 
for dress or toys may be traced to this 
mixed charity. Sine 


THE INITIATION OF A “ PILGRIM.” 


The arrival of the “pilgrim,” the 
newcomer to the sheep ranch who usu- 
ally arrives in lambing time, is always 
awaited with keen anticipation by what 
are called the old stagers in the business. 
He is deemed the legitimate prey and 
butt of the humorist, the desperado, and 
the practical joker; much the same as.a 
“tenderfoot ” is looked upon in New 
Mexico. : 

The trick usually employed to initiate 
the “ pilgrim ” is known as “ sniping.” 
Of course, the “stagers ” are so inter- 
ested in the new arrival that they want 
him to have all the fun himself. They 
arm him with a gunny sack and a torch. 
He is then conducted, after nightfall, 
to some exposed and conspicuous place, 
stationed there, and instructed to hold 
the mouth of the sack open while they 
go out to “beat up” the surrounding 
country for snipe, which, he is told, will 
be attracted by the light of the torch 
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and fly into the gaping bag. The crowd 
then returns to the ranch or the saloon, 
as the case may be, leaving the innocent 


ing season. Often he is more valuable 
than a man, and it seems as though he 
shows more intelligence at this time 





TAKING HIS FLOCK TO WATER—WITH HIS DOG, A SHEPHERD OF WONDERFUL INTELLIGENCE, THE HERDER 
DRIVES THE SHEEP AS HE WISHES. 


“pilgrim” to keep his lonely vigil 
through the small hours of the night, 
waiting for the snipe that never come. 


THE HERDER AND HIS DOG. 


The faithful and intelligent shepherd 
dog plays no small part in the work of a 
Montana sheep ranch during the lamb- 


than at any other. He seems to realize 
his importance, and will look out for his 
tiny charges with a care and tenderness 
touching to behold. When the lamb 
band becomes large enough to go out 
on the range, the little creatures lie 
about in groups and get into sheltered 
places, often crawling into badger holes 
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and going to sleep. If it were not for 
“ Shep,” they would be left behind and 
lost as the band moves on in feeding. 
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his master can change his course, or 
cause him to stop or sit down at a given 
point, by a motion of the hand. 


Au- 





FREIGHTING THEIR OWN WOOL—AS SHEARING TIME APPROACHES, THE SHEEP ARE HEADED TOWARDS THE 
SHIPPING POINT, TRAVELING EIGHT OR TEN MILES A DAY, AND ARRIVING AT 
THE TIME WHEN THEY ARE TO BE SHORN. 


The dog will go and hunt the young 
lambs up, look into every hole and shel- 
tered place, and wake them up and drive 
them on to the band. 

The shepherd dog is trained to obey 
the signals of the herder. At a word 
from the master he will start out to en- 
circle a flock of sheep, in order to change 
the direction, and prevent scattering and 
“strays,” as well as to protect them 
from the ever present coyote. As the 
dog proceeds upon this responsible mis- 
sion, he turns his face to the herder at 
frequent intervals, on the lookout for 
signals. Even when at a great distance 


dible signals are rarely used, even when 
the dog is close at hand. 


SHEARING THE SHEEP. 


Shearing generally begins the 20th of 
June. The bucks are taken first, next 
the wethers, then come the yearlings. 
The ewes are left until the last in order 
to give the lambs a chance to gain some 
strength before being handled, as they 
must be during the shearing of the 
mothers. Im early days shearing was 
universally done at the home ranches. 
At present, however, general shearing 
pens have been established by combina- 
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WHEN NIGHTFALL APPROACHES THE SHEEP HUDDLE TOGETHER IN A 


RANCHING IN THE NORTHWEST. 
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DENSE MASS FOR WARMTH AND TO 


KEEP UP THEIR COURAGE. 


tions of ranchmen, or hy shearing 
bosses, who take the contract to shear 
the various bands at so much per head. 
A plant of fourteen shearers, with the 
pens facing the southeast, has at the 
southwest seven small pens about ten 
feet square, which accommodate two 
shearers each. In front of these pens is 
a narrow alley, and still beyond this are 





three corrals—one large and two small 
—for the separation of the sheep. 

The professional shearer is in his way 
one of the most unique characters in the 
West. His annual itinerary is from 
southern California, where he is em- 
ployed at the first semi annual shearing, 
thence north with the season, through 
Oregon and into Montana. When sheep 


“ DRIFTING ”—WHEN STARTED IN ANY DIRECTION A FLOCK OF SHEEP WILL FOLLOW THEIR NOSES 
INDEFINITELY. 
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shearing in Montana, the 
end of his route, is fin- 
ished, he works in the hay 
fields until autumn, when 
he returns to California 
in time for the fall shear- 
ing. Shearers are gre- 
garious creatures, and 
they move in crews. The 
roving life causes them 
to contract habits almost always as- 
sociated with such a mode of exist- 
ence. Drinking and gambling are 
their chief weaknesses. As a rule, 
each crew of shearers has one or two 
more skilful at cards and harder headed 
than the rest, who invariably get most 
_ of the earnings of the whole outfit. The 
shearer is always willing to share his bed 
and dollar with a chum in distress. He 
can shear, on the average, about one 
hundred sheep a day, for which he re- 
ceives eight cents a head. It is no un- 
usual thing, however, for a shearer to 
take the fleeces off two hundred sheep 
in ten hours, and during contests these 
figures have been run up to two hundred 
and seventy five. When one considers 
that a shearer has to catch his sheep and 
tie up the fleece, he may readily under- 
stand how fast he must work. A few 
years ago shearing machines were in- 
troduced in Montana, but have not yet 
come into general service. The only 
advantage is that with a machine from 
eight ounces to a pound more wool can 
be taken off. 


MARKETING THE WOOL. 


Now that the sheep are shorn and 
started for the summer ranges, and the 


THE LITTLE LAMBS AT PLAY. BUT 
THEY MUST SOON HUNT FOR FOOD, 
TO GROW WOOL AND FIT THEM- 
SELVES TO BECOME MUTTON. 
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wool sacked, the process 
of marketing it begins. 
The principal shipping 
points of Montana are 
Great Falls, on the Great 
Northern road, and Bill- 
ings and Big Timber, on 
the Northern Pacific. 
More than half of the 
“clip” of the State is 
marketed at these three points. Great 
Falls is the largest wool shipping 
point in North America. In early days 
the transportation of wool from the 
shearing pens to the shipping points was 
largely done by bull teams of from eight 
to ten yoke of cattle and three wagons 
hitched together. These were driven 
by one man, and often carried eighteen 
thousand pounds. At present a small 
team would consist of three pairs of 
horses and two wagons, or from that up 
to eight pairs and three wagons. 

The sheep owner has a little relax- 
ation after his wool has gone to market. 
At this time he makes his regular trip 
to the shipping point. He is usually ac- 
companied by his wife, if he be so fortu- 
nate as to have one. Being a fel- 
low of some consequence, the ranchman 
is féted by the townspeople; the clubs 
are open to him, and a round of theaters 
is indulged in. It is here he meets the 
wool buyers, who are now arriving in 
countless numbers from the great mar- 
kets of the country. Buyers from San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, New York, and Boston may be 


seen each season at the shipping points; 


and last year for the first time London 
was represented at' Great Falls. 


The Truth About Vivisection. 
BY JOHN H. GIRDNER, A.B., M.D. 


WHAT VIVISECTION IS, WHAT IT HAS DONE FOR MEDICAL SCIENCE, AND WHY 
-IT IS ATTACKED IN THE NAME OF HUMANITY. 


Knowledge is power, and medical science owes so much of its knowl- 
edge to experiments on living animals that it is strange that vivisec- 
tion should be regarded with horror and detestation by a great many 
well meaning people. Few of its assailants, however, understand how 


carefully it is practised and how exceedingly valuable have been its les- 


sons and its benefits. 

Vivisection dates back to Galen, the Roman doctor whose experiments 
foreshadowed the discovery of the circulation of the blood. Since then 
it has played a necessary part in the work of such men as Boyle, Rand, 
Koch, and Pasteur, and has helped to revolutionize the entire science. 
and practice of medicine and surgery. : 


HE term vivisection is derived from 
two Latin words, virus, “ alive,” 
and seco, “I cut.” A fuller definition of 
the term as it is ordinarily used would 
‘be: “ Every experiment which may or 
may not produce pain or disease in any 
animal, otherwise than for the purpose 
of curing or alleviating some disease or 
injury with which such animal is af- 
flicted.” 

It is doubtful if there is in the whole 
English language another word which, 
by its derivation and by its very sound, 
is capable of conveying to the average 
mind such a painful and distorted idea 
of the thing for which it stands, as does 
vivisection. ‘To a person of sensitive 
nature, with a slight knowledge of 
Latin, and no knowledge at all of the 
methods, aims, and results of scientific 
experiments, the mere mention of the 
word vivisection will often produce a 
painful sensation. 

And the imagination too often pic- 
tures scenes of horrible and wanton 
cruelty to the lower animals; in time 
these false pictures come to pass as the 
truth. And well meaning people often 
adopt an attitude of opposition towards 
all scientific experimentation on ani- 
mals, which is not justified by the facts, 
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and which they would not hold to if 
they knew more of the character of the 
experiments, and the objects for which 
they are made. The results attained 
would then appeal to their reason in- 
stead of exciting their imagination and 
sentiment. 

There has always been more or less of 
this sentimental unthinking opposition 
to vivisection. About the earliest record 
of this warfare is found in the writings. 
of Celsus, a Roman author who flour- 
ished about the first century. He ac- 
cuses Herophilus, a Greek anatomist, of 
having experimented and dissected the 
bodies of living criminals which he had 
induced the kings of Egypt to turn 
over to him. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST VIVISECTION. 


The opposition to vivisection usually 
takes the form of organized societies 
which attempt to create and spread anti- 
vivisection sentiment among well mean- 
ing but misinformed people, and to se- 
cure State or national legislation which 
will entirely prevent or restrict animal 
experimentation for scientific purposes. 

The attacks of the antivivisectionists 
have sometimes been made in extremely 
violent and denunciatory language, cal- 
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culated to excite the feelings rather 
than to give any intelligent and impar- 
tial expression to the truth. One of the 
chief agitators in this field has declared 
that “even though these living dissec- 
tions were productive of all that their 
advocates claim for them, mankind has 
no right to the knowledge thus ac- 
quired,” and demands have been made 
for legislation which should put a stop 
to “these wicked contributions to hu- 
man knowledge, which mankind would 
be all the better off for not possessing.” 

Only three years ago the antivivisec- 
tionists in this country endeavored to 
secure the passage of a bill through 
Congress “ restricting ” animal experi- 
mentation in the District of Columbia, 
but which, if it had become a law, would 
have abolished vivisection, or most of it 
that is of use, and the laboratories of 
the medical departments of the army 
and navy and of the Marine Hospital 
service at Washington would have been 
rendered practically useless so far as 
modern experimental investigation goes. 
It is doubtful if any bill ever presented 
to Congress received the indorsement of 
a more distinguished list of men and 
women than did this one. 

The city of Washington was can- 
vassed, and the leaders in every depart- 
ment of human activity signed their 
names in favor of the bill. These peo- 
ple did not and could not have known 
anything about the merits of the case, 
or whether there was unnecessary cruel- 
ty in the laboratories in Washington or 
not. In throwing the weight of their 
influence against animal experimenta- 
tion they were guided only by sentiment 
and the sensational appeals of the anti- 
vivisectionists. Cruelty or inhumanity 
is the wanton destruction of life and 
infliction of pain through brutish feroc- 
‘ity or for thoughtless amusement. The 
scientific experimenter is not prompted 
in his work by either of these motives. 
His sole object is to obtain exact knowl- 
edge of the living animal organism in 
health and disease. This knowledge is 
not sought from idle curiosity or to sat- 
isfy personal ambition, but in order that 
it may be applied to relieve pain, pre- 
vent and cure disease, and prolong life 
inman. Opposition to unnecessary, un- 
thinking, and brutish cruelty is and 
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ought to be the duty of every right 
thinking man; but it is unjust to bring 
the charge of cruelty and inhumanity 
against physicians and physiologists 
who are prompted by the highest mo- 
tives known to man. The attitude of 
the antivivisectionists, like all those who 
reach conclusions by appealing only to 
the sentiments, is most inconsistent. 


SCIENCE AND SPORT. 


For example, the whole number of 
animals used for scientific experiments 
is an infinitesimal fraction, and of this 
fraction only a small fraction is made to 
suffer pain while being used in the in- 
terest of mankind. Yet legislation is 
sought to stop this humanitarian work 
while millions of animals, birds, and 
fishes are annually wounded and muti- 
lated by hunters and escape to suffer all 
the agony their nervous systems are 
capable of. This kind of vivisection has 
no higher motive than mere idle sport. 

Only recently a distinguished member 
of the English nobility presided at a 
meeting of the National Antivivisection 
Society in London. This noble duke 
made a speech in which he arraigned 
the scientific experimenters in ortho- 
dox fashion, and with almost stream- 
ing eyes expressed “deep sympathy 
with the poor animals which are tor- 
mented at the hands of these experi- 
menters.” - 

The duke is known as one of the most 
persistent hunters and fishermen in all 
England, and it is perfectly fair to as- 
sume that he has wounded more animals 
and birds which escaped into the forest, 
there to suffer and die by slow torture, 
than any half dozen scientific experi- 
menters have done in their laboratories. 
He thinks nothing of “ playing” a sal- 
mon in a Scotch lake for an hour, with 
the hook lacerating its throat, and 
when he finally lands it his “sym- 
pathy ” is not aroused by seeing it slow- 
ly gasping its life away in an element in 
which i cannot live. 

But his indignation knows no bounds 
when he reads an account of a teacher 
of physiology passing an electric cur- 
rent through the sciatic nerve of a frog 
to study accurately the effect of nerve 
impulses on the muscular system. The 
motive in his kind of vivisection is to 
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gratify a selfish love of sport, while in 
the other case the motive is to gain 
knowledge which is to be used for the 
benefit of mankind. 

I once attended a meeting of antivivi- 
sectionists. A woman presided, and the 
audience was composed largely of the 
fair sex. One after another the speakers 
denounced all experimenters and experi- 
ments on living animals for scientific 
purposes, in language which sometimes 
reached the parliamentary limit. 

They told stories and described scenes 
of cruelty to dogs, rabbits, and guinea 
pigs, which they imagined were constant- 
ly to be witnessed in scientific labora- 
tories, so horribly that I should have 
been tempted to join their society had I 
not known from my own experience that 
their statements were untrue. 

Many of the women in the audience, 
and some of them participants in the 
proceedings, wore hats decorated with 
stuffed bird skins. But I listened in 
vain for any reference to the pain which 
was necessarily inflicted on the birds to 
secure these decorations. 

These facts are not mentioned to con- 
demn sport or sportsmen, or to find 
fault with any kind of millinery which 
may strike the female fancy, but to show 
the inconsistency of antivivisectionists. 


THE FACTS IN THE CASE. 


In studying vivisection, like every 
cther question on which there is a differ- 
ence of opinion, imagination and senti- 
mentality should be set aside, and the 
facts pro and con should be presented 
impartially at the bar of reason and 
common sense. 

The necessity for experimentation on 
living animals in studying the medical 
sciences rests upon the fact that these 
sciences have to do with the phenomena 
of life both in health and disease, and 
there is no way of finding out what these 
phenomena are except we study them in 
an animal while life is going on. 

We may dissect a dead body and learn 
all about its construction; but what the 
functions of the various organs may be, 
and how they are performed, can only 
be known by studying them while the 
animal machine is in actual operation. 

Here is one of the simplest illustra- 
tions of what we mean. There are two 
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nerves which issue from the brain and 
are distributed over the face. They are 
known respectively as the fifth and sev- 
enth pair. 

If you examine these nerves after 
death you can get no information as to 
what their functions may be, for they 
look exactly alike in structure even 
under the microscope. But experiments 
on the living animal have shown that 
their uses are entirely different. 

The fifth is a sensitive nerve and sup- 
plies the face with the power of sensa- 
tion or feeling; while the seventh is a 
motor nerve, and gives the same part 
the power of motion and facial expres- 
sion. This may be said to be a very 
simple fact, and so it is, like all other 
facts, once they are known; but he 
would be a very poor physician who had 
never learned it, and what is of greatest 
importance to our argument, it could 
never have been known except by ex- 
periments on a living animal. 

Teachers of physiology have been 
charged by antivivisectionists with un- 
necessarily repeating such simple ex- 
periments as the above. But it must be 
remembered that there is a new class to 
teach each year, and certainly no one 
will argue that the actual demonstra- 
tion of a fact is not better for a student 
otherwise ignorant than the mere telling 
it to him. 

WHAT WE OWE TO VIVISECTION. 


So extensive is the information which 
has been contributed to medical science 
in all its branches by the experimental 
method, that one scarcely knows where 
to begin to enumerate the instances. 
For our present convenience it seems 
advisable to divide all experiments on 
living animals into two classes: 

First—Experiments made for the 
purpose of studying the functions of the 
various organs, tissues, etc., while the 
animal is in a normal condition. These 
are called physiological experiments. 

Second—Experiments made for the 
purpose of studying the living animal 
when in an abnormal condition, either 
as a result of disease or while under the 
influence of some drug or other foreign 
influence. These may be classed under 
the head of pathological experiments. 

Practically all the important discov- 
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eries in human physiology are the direct 
result of experiments on the lower ani- 
mals. Only a few of the many illustra- 
tions of this fact can be given here. Pre- 
vious to the year 150, only the veins were 
supposed to contain blood, because after 
death the blood is found only in the 
_veins, and when the ancients dissected a 
dead body they found the arteries 
empty. : 

They naturally supposed that during 
life they contained only air. When an 
artery was wounded and_ discharged 
blood, they supposed that it first dis- 
charged the air it contained, and then 

_acted merely as a drain for the blood 
which normally existed only in the 
veins. 

_ In 150, Galen, a Roman physician, ex- 
perimented by exposing an artery in a 


living dog and included a portion of the ~ 


artery between two ligatures, so as to 
prevent the access of blood from any 
distant region. He then made an open- 
ing in the vessel between the ligatures 
and found that not air, but blood, es- 
caped from it. Consequently, it must 
have contained blood beforehand. 

This discovery opened the way to a 
thorough knowledge of the circulation 
of blood. What greater service could 
the dog, “ man’s best friend,” render to 
the human race, than did this particular 
dog of Galen’s? 

_In 1670, the Hon. Robert Boyle experi- 
mented upon rabbits, birds, fish, snakes, 
and insects by inclosing them in the 
exhaust chamber of the air pump, which 
had just been invented, and demon- 
strated for the first time that atmos- 
pherie air is necessary to the existence 
of life. This, of course, led to other 
experiments which showed that air be- 
comes poisonous by continued respira- 
tion. In fact, our whole system of mou- 
- ern ventilation is based on these origi- 
nal experiments, to say nothing of the 
benefits they have rendered in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of disease in man. 

The most pronounced opponent to 
vivisection would be puzzled to find a 
better cause in which to sacrifice the 
lives of the animals used in attaining 
and teaching all this knowledge. 

The most important information con- 
cerning the secretions of the stomach, 
and their mode of action on the food, 
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has been attained by making permanent 
fistulous openings in the stomachs of 
animals, and thus securing specimens of 
the gastric juice as it flows, for chemi- 
cal analysis. And so we might continue 
pointing out the good results of physio- 
logical experiments on animals. 

Before leaving this part of our sub- 
ject, it is proper to say that, since the 
discovery of anesthetics, the vast ma- 
jority of the experiments made in physi- 
ological laboratories are painless, and 
the life of the animal used is destroyed 
before it recovers from the ether. 

A visitor might frequent such a lab- 


_oratory for a long time without hearing 


a cry or seeing a struggle except such 
as occur during the administration of 
the ether. 

Again, it is charged that “ young stu- 
dents” are allowed to torture and ex- 
periment on animals as their fancy dic- 
tates. The fact is, that each experi- 
ment is made by the professor himself, 
or by his two or three assistants, and 
under his personal direction. 

Each experiment is made for a defi- 
nite purpose, and the “ young students ” 
only witness it and note the results. 


THE RESULTS OF PATHOLOGICAL EXPERI- 
MENTS. 


Turning to the second class of ani- 
mal experimentation, which we have 
called pathological experiments, the re- 
sults of vivisection are even more bril- 
liant. For while they have furnished us 
with an enormous fund of abstract 


‘knowledge, the practical benefits which 


have resulted from many of them are be- 
ing enjoyed by the whole civilized world, 
and are in constant application at the 
bedside of the sick. That great alle- . 
viator of pain, the hypodermic syringe, 
had first to be tried on a dog. 

Mr. Rand, a surgeon, invented the 
instrument and discovered the principle 
in 1855. He says: “I feared that hypo- 
dermic injections might excite suppura- 
tive inflammations in the subcutaneous 
tissues, but when I found from experi- 
ments on dogs that this was not the 
case, I gained confidence that justified 
their use on man.” The invaluable 
studies of Pasteur, which introduced us 


“to a new field of medical investiga- 


tion,” were direct results of vivisection. 


“ALL IS NOT GOLD.” 


li was only by continuous experimen- 
tation that Koch was able to discover 
the tubercle bacillus and teach the 
world exactly the cause of consumption, 
that greatest scourge of the human 
race. As a further result of his work 
on the same lines, we are able to adopt 
and are adopting measures of preven- 


tion which are already saving tens of’ 


thousands of human lives throughout 
the civilized world, and hold out a hope 
so bright that it is almost a certainty 
that tuberculosis will in time be stricken 
from the list of human infirmities. 

Will any sane man argue that these 
results are not worth the lives and suf- 
fering of all the rabbits and guinea pigs 
that Koch found it necessary to use to 
attain them? 

The science and practice of surgery 
have been revolutionized in the past 
twenty years. Septic poisoning, which 
was the nightmare of the old surgeons, 
has been abolished. New operations are 
now successfully performed for the cure 
cf diseases and injuries which were for- 
merly considered beyond human aid. 
And every one familiar with the history 
of these advancements in surgery knows 
that they could not have been accom- 
plished except by means of experiments 
on lower animals. But the blessings 
which have been derived from vivisec- 
tion are not to be estimated alone from 
the humanitarian standpoint. They 
have an interest for the “cold and 
heartless ” science of political economy. 


THE CONQUEST OF ANTHRAX, 


As a result of Pasteur’s experiments, 
the disease known as anthrax has been 
practically abolished among cattle and 
sheep in France. In 1881, Pasteur ar- 
nounced that as a result of experiments 
on cattle, sheep, and goats, he had dis- 
covered that healthy animals could be 
rendered immune to anthrax by inocu- 
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lating them with an attenuated culture 
of the bacillus of that disease. 

Chamberland has studied the results 
of these inoculations, and reports that 
before this inoculation was practised 
the annual loss of cattle from anthrax 
was five per cent. After inoculation it 
was only 0.34 per cent among the inocu- » 
lated animals. Ten per cent of the sheep 
died annually before inoculation; after 
it was practised, only 0.94 per cent of 
the inoculated animals died. Chamber- 
land estimates that the saving to France 
as a result of this discovery is seven mil- 
lion frances annually. 

lt should be noted here that not only 
did vivisection become necessary to this 
discovery and to secure the virus, but 
the very act of injecting it into healthy 
animals to render them immune is, in 
itself, vivisection. 

Nature and revelation teach every- 
where that man is the lord of creation; 
and that the world and all that in it is, 
are for his use and rational enjoyment. 
The divine edict to man is to “ subdue 
the earth and have dominion over it” 
to the end that he shall use it in such 
manner as shall best promote his moral, 
mental, and physical well being and de- 
velopment. 

It is in this spirit that the devotees of 
medical science practise animal experi- 
mentation. From the very nature of 
their calling, greater demands are made 
upon the pity and sympathies of physi- 
cians than upon any other class of men. 
They, too, know how to pity and sym- 
pathize. And to intelligent and reason- 
able people who may not be familiar 
with the facts about vivisection, it 
seems enough to remind them that when 
disease and injury come, they gladly 
intrust the lives of those dearest to them 
in the hands of educated physicians. 
Surely they should be willing to trust 
God’s dumb creation in the same hands. 





“ALL IS NOT GOLD.” 
A DEWDROP glittered in the morning sun, 
One of a countless, diamond lustered band; 
The baby clutched it, laughing as ’twas won, 
But cried to see his wet and empty hand. 


Charming she was, beneath the ballroom’s dome; 
A brave youth loved her—loved her to his hurt; 
When he had won her, in the light of home 
He found a shallow woman and a flirt. 


Enma C. Dowd. 


AMERICANS AND THE CHINESE. 


.BY WU TING FANG, 
Chinese Minister to the United States. 


THE WIDE GULF THAT SEPARATES THE TWO PEOPLES, AND THE CONDITIONS 
WHICH MAKE IT UTTERLY IMPOSSIBLE FOR THEM TO UNDER- 
STAND EACH OTHER. 


His excellency the Chinese minister in Washington declares that we 
have a wholly false idea about his countrymen, because we really know 
almost nothing about them and will not take the trouble to discover the 


many virtues they possess. 


He says there is no possibility, under existing conditions, of the two 
races understanding each other, because the Americans lack interest and 


the Chinese are shy, retiring people. 


**cheek’? more than anything else. 
His countrymen have a hard time of it in America, and the minister 


emphasizes this to illustrate the impossibility of assimilation. 


Mr. Wu says the Chinese need 


He shows 


how wicked small boys persecute Chinamen and make them feel that the 


laws are for their oppression. 


Mr. Wu is the first of his race to gain a reputation as a humorist in 


this country. 
truly remarkable man. 


AM asked whether Americans in gen- 
eral have a false idea of my people. 
They have. Our customs, our manners, 
our education, our language, and way of 
thinking are different from theirs; and 
in almost every way American ideas of 
us are wrong. 
How did the American people acquire 
a false impression of the Chinese? Be- 
cause they did not take the trouble to 
learn our ways of thinking—did not 
study the subject. To know us rightly, 
you ought to go to China, to learn our 
language, to learn our thoughts. ‘Those 
who have been to China many years, 
and have learned our language and cus- 
toms and our literature, are in a far 
better position to judge than the people 
in America. But with this exception— 
the foreigners in China generally go 
there to do business. Speaking gener- 
ally, they go there to make money, and 
as soon as they have made their fortune, 
they come home. They do not study the 
language, except enough to do business 


In many other ways he has demonstrated that he is a 





—have no time to study our manners 
and customs; except in buying and sell- 
ing, they do not come in contact with 
our people, and all they do is to judge us 
superficially. So, after all, their judg- 
ment is in most cases but very little 
better than the judgment of the people 
in America. 

There are some people who have been 
in China and learned our language and 
mixed with us, and they stand in a dif- 
ferent position. They know us socially, 
and our social and domestic customs. 
Some missionaries learn our language 
and go to the interior and mix with the 
natives. They understand us much bet- 
ter. You will find that a large majority 
of them—nearly all of those who are in 
such position—give us a fair count, give 
us credit. They do not wilfully mis- 
represent us. 


INJUSTICE TO THE CHINESE. 


But these men are exceptions. The 
American people are unjust to us, not 
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because they have bad intentions, but 
they have not the time. They only hear 
what other people say. It is because 
people are very busy—all devoted to 
making money—and have not the time 
for a study of our nation and its char- 
acteristi¢s. 

It is the same with the few Chinese 
here. Some years ago, there was a bad 
feeling against the Chinese, particularly 
in California. They agitated the ex- 
clusion of the Chinese, and the law was 
enacted ; but now since I have been here, 
and they know us a little better, those 
who want to understand us find that 
they have been mistaken, and wish the 
law to be changed—even those in Cali- 
fornia, because they find that we are not 
so bad. I have not succeeded in having 
the law repealed, but I have been able to 
dispel the bad impression to some extent 
and to create a much better sentiment 
towards us. 

Many people say they are astonished 
to find that our people are so much bet- 
ter than they thought. It must be a 
matter of education. The Chinese in 
America—thz majority of them—do not 
speak English. They are shy, and they 
do not come in contact with your people 
so that you can know them. Hence you 
do not get the right impression. 

If Americans are ever to appreciate 
my countrymen at their proper worth, 
they must get to understand them thor- 
oughly. Between America and China 
there is a great gulf fixed. The question 
is, who is to bridge it? The Chinese 
certainly never will. They are too much 
afraid of being repelled if they make 
the overtures first. My countrymen are 
lacking in “ cheek,” which often car- 
ries a man nearer to suecess than genius. 
I wish they had more of it; but shyness 
is a national characteristic of the Chi- 
nese, though it certainly is not of the 
Americans. Therefore I think the peo- 
ple of this country should be the first 
to endeavor to understand the foreign 
race upon which they have for so long 
looked askance, and try to woo it from 
its reserve. They would be rewarded 
by the discovery that the Chinaman 
who finds he is welcome in a community 


is a whole hearted, free handed, hard. 


working individual, gifted with quite 
as much sound common sense as the 
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American, and willing to contribute his 
share towards the betterment of the city 
and people with whom he has cast in 
his lot. 


A CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION NEEDED. 


The Americans should begin at once 
a campaign of education, to the end that 
my countrymen may be made to under- 
stand what is a sealed book to most of 
them, namely, American laws and cus- 
toms. They come over here very ig- 
norant, I admit. We know it too well 
at the legation. They find that the 
laws are quite different from Chinese 
laws, and they get into trouble through 
their ignorance of this difference. Then 
they write to the consul or the minister, 
and ask us to have the laws changed to 
suit them. When we reply that we have 
not the power, they blame us and are 
very angry that Americans should be 
allowed, as they believe, to ill treat them. 
I do not apologize for this ignorance. 
It is there, and must be eradicated by 
the Americans if the Chinese population 
in this country, and through them the 
great Chinese nation, are to become 
bound by ties of friendship to this land 
and this people. 

How can it be done? I answer, by 
systematic instruction of Chinese in the 
laws of the land. Let the question be - 
taken up as a national one, and educated 
Americans who are conversant with the 
Chinese language—and there are many 
such—sent down to the Chinese quar- 
ters to call the residents together in 
classes for instruction in national and 
municipal laws. 

The Chinese will be found apt pupils. 
Sunday school teachers do not regard 
the scholars as dull. They generally 
have a very good report to make of them. 
They learn to understand the scholars, 
to get them away from themselves, to 
conquer their shyness, and they see the 
Chinaman his natural, honest self, in- 
stead of a silent and suspicious creature 
who gives reason for the belief that my 
countrymen are dense and sullen. 

This work must be done gently and 
carefully. It will not be a thankful 
task at first, but it is the only sure way 
to Americanize the Chinese population, 
and this, I assume, the Americans are 
desirous of doing. It is only lately that 
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the Chinese in America have thoroughly 
grasped the meaning and the need of 
naturalization. Now they are desirous 
of becoming citizens, but the nation re- 
fuses them admission through the por- 
tals that are wide open to every people 
on earth but my own. 


WHY CHINAMEN ARE DISTRUSTFUL. 


The Chinese come here knowing that 
every man’s hand is against them. They 
must seek their own people to find a 
friend,and from these friends they learn 
that it is unlawful for a Chinaman to 
take the oath of allegiance to the new 
country; that if he would dwell in peace, 
he would better dwell among his own 
race and keep as far away from Ameri- 
cans as he can. He is frightened like a 
rat into seeking a hole to hide in. When 
he ventures out of his hole he does so 
fearfully, wondering whether or not the 
stories he has heard of the way China- 
men are treated in America are true or 
merely told to frighten him. 

He soon finds out. Timidly emerging 
from his seclusion, he is saluted by the 
American boy, who has an evil propen- 
sity for recognizing a newcomer, with 
sticks and stones. He finds himself 
jeered at in an unknown tongue, and 
saluted by epithets of which he does not 
know the meaning, but which are easily 
understandable, because of the tone of 
insult in which they are hurled at him. 
He looks around, being gifted with the 
natural intelligence of a Chinaman, and 
sees that Italians, Greeks, Syrians, Rus- 
sians, Poles, and foreigners of every 
grade and class are allowed to pass 
peaceably on their way, while he alone of 
all the races is treated as though he were 
an. outcast dog. He goes back to his hole 
and there he stays. Only when forced to 
will he come out again to face the jeers 
and insults. He has not the “ cheek ” 
of the American to answer jeer for jeer, 
and, if needs must, to retaliate on his 
tormentors. He takes his punishment 
patiently, but henceforth American 
laws and American ways have no mean- 
ing but an obnoxious one to him. 


Perhaps he writes to his consul or to 


me, detailing his experience, and asking 
why he cannot go abroad without being 
insulted and attacked. What can we do? 
It is for the Americans themselves to 
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observe the unfairness of it, and grant 
us better treatment. A land of liberty! 
Liberty to insult and attack the peace- 
ful Chinese—is that real liberty? 


THE AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 


I have had Americans say to me: 
* But, your excellency, why do not the 
Chinese themselves take the first steps 
to become emancipated from the cus- 
toms and habits which are so opposed to 
American customs and habits as to be 
responsible for much of the trouble of 
which Chinamen complain? ” My reply 
is that it is hard for one to take the first 
step. Let an American try the experi- 
ment of donning Chinese attire and 
walking down one of the leading streets 
of any city. If he is not subject to in- 
sult, he will at least have a very uncom- 
fortable time of it. He will imagine that’ 
every one is looking at him and laughing 
at him, as they probably would be. The 
Chinaman who has been brought up to 
wear Chinese costume—which, I take 
this opportunity of asserting, is much 
more comfortable and sensible than the 
American costume—regards it as a ter- 
rible thing to change his style of dress. 
He has had his ordeal with the Ameri- 
cans, but to change his costume means 
a double ordeal; he has not only to ven- 
ture among Americans for the first time 
in a dress that makes him feel like a 
marked man, but he has to go among his 
own countrymen, the only people with 
whom he has felt on comfortable terms, 
and be the butt of their jokes. The 
average Chinaman is too sensitive to 
stand such a test, and so he keeps to his 
retirement and his own costume. 

If the matter of costume is one of the 
barriers between Americans and China- 
men, then let the Chinese be taught by 
the lecturers who go to teach the 
Chinese to become good citizens, know- 
ing the laws of the land, that they 
should discard the dress of China and 
wear American garb. They will be 
found to be quite docile enough to do it. 

Then comes the great question of 
education. How many Chinese pupils 
are studying in the American schools? 
Chinamen are marrying and settling 
down in America by the hundred, in 
spite of the opposition to their presence. 
Their children are not sent to the pub- 
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lie schools, like the children of Ameri- 
can parents, because the children are so 
badly treated by the other scholars that 
their parents are forced in pity to take 
them away. It is the treatment that the 
father received meted out in turn to the 
son, The father knows well enough, 
when his child comes home and tells him 
of the jeers and cruelty, what the little 
one has to submit to. What shall he do? 
Complain to the authorities, as an 
American parent would? He is far too 
shy to do that. He says to his son, “I 
will see that you suffer no more. You 
shall have nothing to do with American 
schools after this.” And the boy grows 
up a Chinaman like his father, hving 
apart from Americans, learning to re- 
gard them as persecutors, and keeping 
out of their way whenever he can. So 
the gulf between Americans and Chi- 
nese 1s an ever widening one. 


HOW TC SWEEP AWAY THE BARRIERS. 


The remedy in the case of the schools 
is simple. I do not advise a separate 
school for Chinese children. My whole 
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policy is to get the two nations together, 
and, by mutual understanding, and by 
the sweeping away of barriers that exist 
only because of a lack of interest on one 
side and a want of “cheek” on the 
other, to cause a welding of the 
estranged peoples. Let the Chinese 
children attend the American schools, 
by all means, but make it the duty of 
the school teacher to see that there is 
no petty persecution of the Chinese 
pupils. 

Go further, and encourage the 
Chinese to send their children to 
school. That is one solution of the 
problem. Chinese children trained in 
American schools will be good Ameri- 
cans in course of time. But that happy 
state of things can never come about 
until Americans have gone to the 
Chinese and shown them the way to 
citizenship and a knowledge of the laws 
of the country. 

Americans must do this if it is ever 
done. The Chinese themselves can 
never bridge the guff. There is too 
much against them. 
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Down the waves of the Yang-tse-Kiang, 
In a gilded barge with saffron sails, 
I wooed my Li to the brazen clang 
Of kettledrums, and the weary wails 
Of flutes, while under her spangled veils 
She would sway her willowy waist, and sing 
Sweet songs that made me dream of the dales 
Of Han-Yang, Woo-Hoo, and far Tchin-Ting. 


Past the porcelain towers of Keou-Kang, 
And its peach blooms, loud with nightingales, 
We drifted fast, as the dim gongs rang, — 
Toward the horizon’s purple pales. 
Hark, our hoarse pilot once more hails 
The anchored junks, as they swerve and swing, 
Laden with silk and balsam bales 
From Han-Yang, Woo-Hoo, and far Tchin-Ting. 


Of nights, when the hour had come to hang 
Our paper lamps to their bamboo rails, 
And afar we heard the silvery twang 
Of lutes from the tea fleet’s moonlit trails, 


Then, oh, my Li of the jasper nails, 


As on the shore swooned the winds of spring, 
I lay at thy feet and told thee tales - 
Of Han-Yang, Woo-Hoo, and far Techin-Ting. 


ENVOY 


Loved princess, ere my fantasy fails, 
Farewell, and I'll make thy praises ring 


O’er the Flowery Kingdom’s fields and swales, 
From Han-Yang, Woo-Hoo, to far Tchin-Ting. 
Douglas Hemingway. 


ALL IN A POLICEMAN’S LIFE. 


BY RAYMOND S. SPEARS. 


ACTUAL INCIDENTS AND EXPERIENCES OF REAL MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK 
FORCE, ILLUSTRATING THE DUTIES, TRIALS, AND REWARDS 
OF THEIR DAILY EXISTENCE. 


No longer is the New York police force called ‘‘the finest in the 
world,’’ but it is a great institution. It numbers about seven thousand 
men, whose business it is to protect nearly four millions of people. 
Here are presented facts from official records, supplemented by authen- 
ticated incidents, which show the long hours, the responsibilities, and 


the dangers of the calling. 


For the most part the members of the uniformed force are steady, 
kindly, hard werking, ambitious men, who in certain respects are the 


victims of a system for which they are in no wise to blame. 
two great unwritten laws in the department. 
is lacking in physical courage can remain in it. 


There are 
One is that no man who 
The other is that no 


policeman shall be a better man than his superior officer. 


HEN William E. Jones, printer, 


joined the police force, in Decem- 
ber, 1896, and began to hit the sidewalks 
of New York with shoes having soles half 
an inch thick, he promised to become an 
excellent patrolman. He passed both 
the physical and mental examinations 
with credit. His superiors were pleased 
with him. On the night of April 7, 
1897, Jones walked into the Old Slip 
station, his uniform covered with con- 
gealed fog, his face expressing mingled 
misery and determination. 

“Sergeant,” he said, as he placed 
shield, fire key, and police manual on 
the desk, “I’m through. I resign right 
here. This job is too lonely for me. 
Pm dead sick of it.” 

That was the last heard of William 
Jones officially. He was willing to for- 
feit six days’ pay to escape from the de- 
partment at once. His beat was in the 
down town office district, where, after 
nightfall, he saw not a human being for 
hours at a time. The solitude and quiet 
among the skyscrapers is more oppres- 
sive than in the woods. Then, too, Jones 
found the discipline of the force, par- 
ticularly the hours, most uncomfortable. 





Policemen are recruited from all 
classes of men. Patrolman Quacken- 
bush, of the West Thirty Seventh Street 
station, was formerly professor of Latin 
in St. Francis Xavier’s College, and af- 
terwards a practising physician. 

Adam Cross had been admitted to the 
bar in Albany before he joined the force 
in October, in 1878. His legal training 
prejudiced his superiors against him, 
but before long he proved that it was of 
distinct advantage. When it came to 
getting evidence it was noticed that 
Cross’ proof always stood in court. 

Cross’ first experiences were those of 
the ordinary green patrolman. When 
a man in the department wishes to be 
quite correct he refers to a member of 
the uniformed force as a po-liceman. 
Usually the name is shortened into 
“cop.” That word can be found in so 
sedate an authority as Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. 

Cross was sent forth, just as new po- 
licemen are today, to do a tour with an 
experienced man. His guide began by 
pointing out criminals whom he knew. 

“ That’s Pat Casey,” remarked the in- 
structor. “ He'll do anything. There’s 
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Tom Tobin, his pal. I wonder what 
they are up to now.’ 

Cross made a mental note of the two 
men. A couple of years later he sent 
both to State’s prison for three years. 
He recognized their work, just as an art 
critic recognizes a painter’s style. 

Cross was told how to distinguish sa- 
loon thieves from second story men, and 
learned a vast deal about crooks gener- 
ally, all more or less exact. If the pa- 
trolman had been as good as he pre- 
tended, he would not have been wearing 
a uniform. 

-A sturdy, handsome man, with a very 
strong face, very black hair, and a little 
black mustache came along. He was 
very well dressed. 

“ Have you connected with Mike Ca- 
hill lately? ” asked the handsome man. 

“No,” said the policeman. 
wanted ? ” 

“The inspector wants to see him at 
headquarters.” 

“He’s a Central Office man,” 
plained the patrolman. 

Now a policeman, whether he be chief 
or the humblest patrolman, never meets 
a man or keeps an appointment. He 
always “connects” with him. And a 
Central Office man never tells a pris- 
oner he is under arrest. He used to say, 
“ The inspector wants to see you.” Now 
he says “ the captain,” meaning Captain 
McCluskey, head of the detective bu- 
-reau, or “the chief,’ who is Chief 
Devery. 

Cross, like all new patrolmen, was 
told that it was his business to find out 
all about his post. He must know the 
business and habits of the residents and 
all manner of things. If he has a tene- 
ment district the policeman must have 
along memory. It isa part of his busi- 
ness to know whether the men are regu- 
lar or irregular, “all right” or “ sus- 
picious.” 


ex- 


THE LUCK OF A “ GREEN COP.” 


It sometimes happens that the un- 
happy lot of a policeman is impressed 
upon a beginner at the very start. For 
instance, William J. Tynan, a probation- 
ary policeman attached to the Fifth 
Street station, made his first arrest 
in May last, a hunchback peddler 

“ wanted ” for larceny. Tynan was 


“Is he 
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slashed so badly with a knife that he had 
to be carried to a hospital. 

Nowadays a new policeman is under 
the instruction of an experienced man 
for weeks; and this is a wise arrange- 
ment, for the responsibilities are great. 
An inexperienced man may make the 
most serious blunders. And they are 
absurdly simple at times. He may arrest 
the wrong person or permit a guilty 
one to escape. A new policeman went 
to the East Thirty Fifth Street station 
to report for duty. He was in plain 
clothes. 

“Where’s your uniform?” demanded 
Captain Delaney. 

“ Well—er—I was a little late, and 
I forgot it,” stammered the new man. 

“Look a here!” shouted the captain 
fiercely. “ A little’s damned late. Do 
you understand? Hustle!” 

“Yes, sir,” said the green “ cop,” and 
he did hustle. 

“Oh, Lord!” groaned Captain De- 
laney, “this civil service will ruin the 
department.” 

Captain Delaney became a policeman 
more than twenty years ago. After one 
tour of duty with an educator he was 
assigned to the worst post in the pre- 
einct. The regular man was in a hos- 
pital as a result of an attack “ the gang ” 
had made upon him. A “new cop” is 
meat and drink to a New York “ gang,” 
made up of the young toughs of a 
certain neighborhood. There is no dis- 
tinction greater than to “do a police- 
man.” Delaney was told what to ex- 
pect. He fought the gang by day and 
by night until the leaders were either: 
in the hospital or in jail. And Delaney 
stayed on the post. 

It is true that the gangs are not as 
desperate as they used to be, but they 
are still dangerous in certain parts of 
the city. Only last spring one of De- 
laney’s men—Cornelius F. Dougherty is 
his name—was set upon by a crowd of 
toughs at Thirty Third Street and First 
Avenue. The original disturber was res- 
cued by his friends, but Dougherty took 
one of them to the station house. He 
made three trips with a prisoner before 
he locked up the man he wanted most- 
Dougherty had been terribly pounded 
with his own club. He was ready to 
drop. from exhaustion and pain, but 
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nevertheless he finished his tour for the 
moral effect of it. 

Captain Delaney won his first pro- 
motion by “ meritorious conduct.” He 
saw a man shoot and kill a woman, and 
then jump into a carriage. Delaney 
gave chase and grabbed the man, who 
turned from lashing his horse to shoot 
the policeman, the bullet striking him 
in the eye. Delaney drew his own re- 
volver, shot the murderer dead, and 
then fell unconscious by his side. For 
some time it was thought that the po- 
liceman’s wound would prove fatal. 


A POLICEMAN’S DAILY ROUTINE. 


To return to Cross, who is an excel- 
lent illustration of what an intelligent 
policeman can accomplish, he quickly 
learned the routine of a policeman’s life. 
Jt is the same now as it was then—an 
absurd routine, yet a better one cannot 
find favor in the department. It reads 
thus: 

May 1—“ ‘Short day.” On patrol in the street 
from 8 A. M. until 1 Pp. mM. One hour for dinner. 
In reserve in station house from 2 Pp. M. until 6:30 
p. M. One hour for supper. In reserve in station 
house from 7:30 P. M. until midnight. On patrol 
from midnight until 6 A. M. 

May 2—“‘Day off.” Liberty from 6 A. M. until 
6p.M. On patrol from 6 P. M. until midnight. In 
reserve from midnight until 6 A. M. 

May 3—“Long day.” On patrol (dog watch) 
from 6 A. M. until 8 a.m. One hour for breakfast. 
In reserve from 9 A.M. until noon. One hour for 
dinner. On patrol from 1 Pp. M. until6 P.M. One 
hour for supper. In reserve from 7 P.M. until 
midnight. On patrol from midnight until 6 A. M. 

May 4—“ Day off.” Liberty from 6 A. M. until 
6 p.m. On patrol from 6 P. M. until midnight. 
“Morning home,” from midnight until 8 A. M. 

Then the process begins all over 
again. Those citizens who see a fat and 
peaceful policeman standing on street 
corners in the daytime, and at night 
swinging his night stick as he moves 
from door to door to make sure that 
they are locked, do not realize how many 
interruptions there are in a “cop’s” 
life. 

The men on the Broadway squad have 
regular hours. Their principal business 
is to regulate traffic and to see that 
people cross the streets without being 
run over. They and the members of the 
court squads are the aristocrats among 
patrolmen. 

Cross was patrolling Sixth Avenue 
on the night of December 6, 1880, when 
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Fred Diehl came into his range of 
vision at Eleventh Street. Diehl 
was a “suspicious character.” Cross 
questioned and then arrested him. 
The policeman had to go to court 
the next morning when he should 
have been sleeping. False keys and a 
bad character warranted the police jus- 
tice in remanding Diehl. Another po- 
liceman had to take Cross’ post while 
the latter pursued investigations that re- 
sulted in the conviction of Diehl for 
robbing the house of John Sauer, at 137 
West Eleventh Street, two weeks before 
the arrest. : 

Not long after this incident Cross was 
coming down Sixth Avenue to the sta- 
tion house to go on patrol at six P. M. 
He was in plain clothes. He saw two 
men throw bricks through the plate 
glass window of Alexander Newburger’s 
jewelry store, at No. 531. One of the 
robbers grabbed a tray of diamonds and 
Cross grabbed him. Bernard McGovern 
showed fight, but Cross subdued him, 
and McGovern was sent to prison for 
seven years. His pal was afterwards ar- 
rested through Cross’ description. 

When Cross had nothing else to do he 
was learning his manual, studying the 
photographs in the rogues’ gallery, and 
learning about criminals from his 
brother policemen. His knowledge of 
evidence stood him in good stead, and 
after a time he was made a ward detec- 
tive, as they used to be called. Now 
they are designated as “plain clothes 
men.” 

To those who know about the inner 
life of New York, the plain clothes man 
is a familiar figure. When he has no 
especial business on hand he is usually 
lounging about the street corners and in 
crowded places. 

These plain clothes men are at once 
the most valuable and most dangerous 
adjunct of the force. Those persons 
who became known as the “ collectors ” 
during the Lexow investigation were 
plain clothes men. Whenever a police 
captain is transferred his plain clothes 
men go with him. He can trust them 
absolutely. 

Nowadays the criminals who maim 
and kill are few. The swindlers, con- 
fidence men, green goods men, and gold 
brick workers are far more common. 


ALL IN A POLICEMAN’S LIFE. 


The green goods game is as popular as 
ever, despite all the exposures. The 
number of pure impostors policemen 
meet with is extraordinary. 


THE QUEER FISH THAT POLICEMEN MEET. 


Policeman Quinn, who has saved 
more than a dozen lives, found a woman 
weeping on the stringpiece of Pier 4, 
East River, on the night of March 13, 
1898. She could not speak English, so 
ihe policeman took her to the station 
house. It transpired that the girl was 
a Bohemian. South Street was searched 
for interpreters. A German was found 
who could speak Bohemian, but he could 
not speak English. Some one was found 
to translate German. In this round- 
about way a remarkable yarn was told to 
the sergeant on the desk. 

The girl said she had been kidnaped 
by officers of a French war ship from a 
gipsy band to which she belonged, car- 
ried to desert islands, captured by sav- 
ages, saved by sailors from a ship, and 
finally landed in New York with ten 
dollars in gold, part of which she had 
spent. Detectives were sent forth to 
search for the ship. It was finally dis- 
covered that the girl was a servant em- 
ployed in Harlem who yearned for a 
little excitement. 

A policeman is the natural arbiter of 
family rows, and all manner of disputes 
are referred to him. The kindliness, 


good sense, and generosity of most of ~ 


the members of the uniformed force are 
remarkable. 

A man who has a profound knowledge 
of philosophy, equaled only by his con- 
tempt for practical affairs, boarded a 
train in Buffalo to find that he had spent 
his last cent in cash for some fine books. 

He sat up all night in a coach, after 
going without his dinner. He landed in 
New York with a large satchel, raven- 
ously hungry and absolutely exhausted. 
He had a draft for five hundred dollars, 
but no money, not even car fare, and he 
was too weak to walk. He explained his 
. plight to a red mustached policeman on 
duty at the Grand Central Station, who 
promptly loaned him a dollar. When 
the borrower returned the money the 
next day, the policeman said: 

“ Oh, that’s all right. I have to lend 
money every day. Sometimes I get it 
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back and sometimes I don’t, but I can’t 
see people suffer for the want of a little 
change.” 

Sergeant Braun was behind the desk 
of the Madison Street station on May 
19, 1897, when Morris Sonn, of 64 Mon- 
roe Street, appeared before him in an 
agitated frame of mind. 

“ She said she would marry me,” Sonn 
eried between his spasms of weeping. 


“ Hverybody knew we was keeping com- 


pany through two months. I knew her 
in Russia since seven years even. And 
now she says if I don’t her fifty dollars 
give already once she will marry me not. 
If she does not marry me a 

“But what’s that to do with me?” 
asked the sergeant. 

“Don’t you see that if you will a po- 
liceman send and make her arrested to 
the station house come, you can make us 
married, and we——” Bes 

With much vigor the sergeant assured 
Sonn that the case was officially and un- 
officially beyond his jurisdiction. In- 
cidents like that occur in every police 
station in New York. 

While a policeman is granted a cer- 
tain amount of liberty, he is always on 
duty. It doesn’t matter whether he is 
on post or in plain clothes, with his 
“shield upon his left breast in order 
that the same may be displayed when 
required.” Policeman Raphael, of the 
Oak Street station, started forth to en-_ 
joy a day off and ended in a hospital. 
He was shot by a man he arrested, but 
he didn’t lose his prisoner. Raphael’s 
regular post was in James Street, and 
he learned modern Greek from the ped-_ 
dlers, as well as Italian from other oc- 
cupants of tenements in that locality. 
McCluskey, who was shot in Chinatown 
by Chin On, learned to understand 
Chinese. A sergeant who has been long 
in the Eldridge Street station learns to 
speak Yiddish and German, and a man 
newly transferred to that station needs 
an interpreter. 





“FOR THE GOOD OF THE SERVICE.” 


The fear of being transferred is one 
of the dreads of a policeman’s life. It 
is always explained by “ the good of the 
service.” It is the most effective weapon 
in the hands of the chief of police, who 
can move his subordinates about as he 
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chooses. --Politieians employ the trans- 
fer to punish policemen who have of- 
fended them. A member of the force, 
after being in Harlem for years, and 
owning a home there, may be sent to 
Staten Island or to Flushing or to 
Coney Island at a moment’s notice. 
The policeman who is transferred has 
no redress. He is compelled to obey or 
resign. 

There is one man on the force who 
was transferred four times in three 
months, from the Bronx to Kill van 
Kull—* from the goats to the musk- 
rats,” as they say in the department— 
and from Staten Island to the sands of 
Rockaway. This policeman had offended 
the son of a politician by refusing to 
drop a complaint. 

There is not a good policeman, and 
the majority on the force are good po- 
licemen, who would not vote to take pulls 
out of the department. And because of 
the power of influence it is a marvel that 
the force is not worse than it is. Those 
in high places are always looking for 
good policemen, and men are promoted 
whenever they distinguish themselves. 
Of course the higher officers cannot see 
why a good policeman should not be a 
good Tammany man as well, or at least 
be sufficiently discreet to escape getting 
into disfavor with the organization. 
The civil service law has put a stop to 


promotions based on favoritism and po-. 


litieal pull. 
NO COWARDS IN THE FORCE. 


There is one thing about the members 
of the New York police force that can- 
not be too strongly emphasized, and that 
is the great physical courage of the men. 
It is one of the unwritten laws, and one 
of the most strictly observed, that there 
is no room on the force for the man 
who is afraid of anything on earth, ex- 
cept pull and influence. J have no rec- 
ollection of ever having heard that any 
New York policeman was afraid to take 
any necessary risk, and usually they will 
take the most desperate chances to save 
life. 

There is hardly one of them who is 
not looking for glory and promotion. 
When you see the bicycle policeman 
lounging negligently and picturesquely 
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over his wheel, perhaps you forget thac 
these men-never stop for anything if 
there is an accident. I have seen them 
speed after a runaway when it looked as 
if their life was not worth a candle. It 
is the same with the mounted policemen. 
If you ask them why they take such 
risks they will say: 

“Well, I’m young and active, and 
I’m willing to take a chance of winning 
out promotion.” 

As for the policemen stationed along 
the water front, they seem to be am- 
phibious. They will leap after a drown- 
ing person without even stopping to 
remove their helmets. 

There is another thing that character- 
izes the New York policeman—his love 
of children. There is no more cheerful 
sight in the town than to see a seven 
foot policeman escorting a two foot baby 
across Broadway. 

Adam Cross won his promotion to 
roundsman by meritorious services, and 
was advanced to sergeant by hard work. 
He had fights and narrow escapes 
enough to vary any monotony. When 
he was a sergeant, Cross fought Frank 
Capers, a burly negro, in a cellar for 
twenty minutes, while serving a war- 
rant. Both were carried to a hospital. 

As a captain, Cross was assigned to 
the Eldridge Street station, the “red 
light district,” as it is called. In one 
year he made 147 raids, and his men ar- 
rested more than seven thousand per- 
sons. “There were no fake raids, 
either,’ Cross told the members of the 
police board, which throws a curious 
light upon department methods in rela- 
tion to some police business. 

Cross had been on the force sixteen 
years, four as patrolman, two as rounds- 
man, six as sergeant, and four as captain, 
when the Lexow committee came along 
and he listened to testimony that bade 
fair to send him to prison. He was dis- 
missed from the force, but the courts 
reinstated him on the ground that the 
witnesses against him were not worthy 
of belief. Cross celebrated his return to 
the force by unearthing a big gang of 
swindlers which operated in the whole- 
sale mercantile district. He is now an 
inspector. 

Policemen are punished by fines, sus- 
pensions, and dismissal from the force. 


THE AMBULANCE. 


Nine out of ten of the charges are for 
minor offenses—intoxication, absence 
from post, unbecoming conduct, and as- 
sault are the usual ones. Sometimes 
the law takes hold of them after the 
police board has finished with them. 
Woe to the policeman convicted of 
theft! No mercy is shown him. 

The men on the force are selected 
from the physically perfect of every 
trade. Sergeant Carson was an artist. 
Roundsman Fores is an inventor of ink, 
and an expert with a camera. Baxter 
was a sailor, and he gets a royalty from 
an invention which he made and his wife 
patented. A former sergeant has re- 
turned to the undertaking business. 
Another policeman was'a motorman in 
Brooklyn during the trolley strike. He 
joined the force because he preferred 
clubbing to being clubbed. 

As a rule, a policeman attends pretty 
strictly to his duty, and few of them 
mix up with politics any more than they 
can help. A third rate policeman with 
a first rate pull may be feared, but he 
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is not respected, and if ever he shows the 
white feather even his pull will not pro- 
tect him. 

The irregularity of their life is respon- 
sible for the straining after “ snaps ” 
places in the court squads and other as- 
signments to special duty where arrests 
are never made, and where the hours 
are short and regular, with freedom on 
all holidays. 

But, at the worst, the New York po- 
liceman is reasonably well off. Even the 
patrolman gets a good salary, from 
twelve to fourteen hundred dollars a 
year, and a good many perquisites are 
likely to be thrown in. 

There is another great unwritten rule 
that must be obeyed, and it is impressed 
constantly upon the man. It is: 

“Never be a better man than your 
superior officer.” 

That is why the policeman on post, 
his roundsman, the sergeant, the cap- 
tain, the inspectors, and the chiefs don’t 
interfere with things that cause legis- 
lative investigations now and again. 





THE AMBULANCE. 


A HUSH in the roar of the busy streei ; 
~ A pause in the surge of the hurrying feet ; 
A galloping horse—four whirring wheels— 
A tremor of haste that the whole earth feels— 


The ambulance comes ! 


Quick—let it pass ! 


Claiming its course with clang of gong, 
Forcing a way through the surging thronge— 
That cross of red is its right of way, 
Let man nor beast its speed delay. 
Open a way and let it pass! 


Only a question of life and death, 

Read in the flow of the failing breath. 
Only a life—such a trivial thing— 
Only a trellis where fond hopes cling. 


Here is the ambulance ! 


Quick, make way ! 


A trivial episode—yes, I know ! 
But the loveliest thing wherever you go 
Isa touch of humanity, tender and true, 
With a glimpse of man’s brotherhood showing through. 
So out of the way, and let it pass! 


Here’s help for the battered and bleeding and torn, 

Hope for the baffled and beaten and worn ; : 
"Tis a herald of mercy with message of life ; 
Succor and safety ’mid struggle and strife. 


Quick to one side, there ! 


Let it pass ! 
John Carleton Sherman 


RULERS OF THE RAILROADS. 


BY FRANKLIN CHESTER. 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE GREAT AMERICAN TRAFFIC SYSTEMS, WHO CONTROL 
MORE WEALTH AND MORE LIVES THAN ANY OTHER GROUP OF MEN 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


There is no more remarkable class of men in the world than the rail- 


road presidents of America. 


No human being can measure the power 


given them by the enormous properties and the great number of men 
under their direction. They are the hardest working successful men in 


the country. 


They are the best exemplifications of what capacity, 


energy, force, and the closest application can accomplish. 
With three or four exceptions, the fifty men who control the great 
railway systems of the United States started at the very bottom. They 


did not have even any special education to fit them for the work they 
had chosen. 

Many a president who rides over his road in his private car, which 
perhaps cost tens of thousands, remembers when he was riding on the 


top of freight cars over the same stretch of track. 


Herein is told some- 


thing about these truly great men, their rise, their duties, and their 


personalities. 


se railroad appeals to the average 

mind to a remarkable degree. It 
occupies a foremost place in public in- 
terest. As an institution it 1s mighty 
and tremendous, like the rush of one 
of its express trains roaring along a 
mile a minute. 

The men who have made the railroad 
what it is receive a large share of this 
popular interest; and this is especially 
true of those who are at the head of the 
great systems. Their history, in many 
cases, is the history of their road, for 
they have grown up with it, have helped 
to make it what it is, and have stamped 
upon it the imprint of their own per- 
sonality. The presidents of railroads in 
this country who hold their positions by 
virtue of inheritance are so few that it 
is scarcely worth while to consider them, 
and in these instances they have received 
a special training to fit them for the 
places they occupy. This is true of 
George Gould, whose father left him 
great railroad properties; of Stuyvesant 





Fish, the president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, and of one or two others. 

Nothing in our highly developed 
modern civilization is more complex, 
more highly organized, more intricate, 
and more typical of the spirit of Ameri- 
canism than the railroads*of the coun- 
try. The men who rule them have 
fought their way to supreme control by 
sheer force of ability, energy, and force. 
They proved themselves better men 
than the thousands entered in the same 
race. 


ENGLISH DUKES AND AMERICAN RAIL- 
ROAD PRESIDENTS. 


The president of a leading railroad in 
the United States is truly a great man. 
He must be, or he could not hold his 
place. He began at the lowest round 
of the ladder, and probably had to fight 
hard to reach the ladder before he could 
commence to climb. And from the low- 
hest place to the highest, in every one 
of a score of departments, he had to 
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JOHN K. COWEN, FORMERLY RECEIVER AND NOW 
PRESIDENT OF THE BALTIMORE & OHIO 
RAILROAD. 


From a photograph by Bachrach, Baltimore. 


T. G. SHAUGHNESSY, PRESIDENT OF THE CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RAILWAY, WHO BEGAN AS A 
TELEGRAPH OPERATOR. 


From a photograph by Notman, Montreal. 
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B. LEDYARD, PRESIDENT OF THE MICHIGAN 
CENTRAL RAILROAD, ONE OF THE FAMOUS 
VANDERBILT OFFICERS. 


From a photograph by Hayes, Chicago. 





















































M. FELTON, JR., PRESIDENT OF THE CHICAGO & 
ALTON RAILROAD, FAMOUS AS A DISCIPLIN- 
ARIAN. 


From a photograph by Alman, New Vork. 
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show himself a better man than those 
around him. He had to beat specialists 
at their own game, and at the same time 
to show that he had not exhausted his 
capacity. 

The power wielded by these men is 
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weight of these rulers of the rail is recog- 
nized abroad. Lord Rosebery, formerly 
prime minister of England, once said 
that Great Britain has her dukes and 
earls and noble lords, but America has 
her railroad presidents, and the latter 


GEORGE J. GOULD, PRESIDENT OF THE MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY, AND ONE OF THE FEW HEADS OF 
RAILROAD SYSTEMS WHO HOLD THE POSITION THROUGH INHERITANCE. 


enormous. Senator Chauncey M. De- 
pew, himself one of the most successful 
railroad men in the United States, once 
said that there are fifty men who could 
at a moment’s notice stop every wheel 
running over a railroad track in this 
country, and almost completely paralyze 
its internal commerce. The power and 


control more wealth and more lives, and 
conduct more important enterprises, 
than the former. “The duke or earl 
may occupy the position of the fly on 
the wheel hub,” he added, “but the 
American railroad president is one of 
the cogs which set the mechanism in mo- 
tion, and help the world on its course.” 


RULERS OF THE RAILROADS. 


There is no better illustration of the 
principle of the survival of the fittest 
than the railroad president. His begin- 
ning is usually in the telegraph office, 
the machine shop, or in the freight yard. 
There is one whose first job on the road 
was as a wiper in a roundhouse. More 
than one began as a section hand. 
Scarcely one started out in life with a 
determination to reach the highest po- 
sition. As a rule, they bent all their 
energies to reaching the place next 
above them. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA AND ITS HEAD. 


The world has no more wonderful 
business organization than the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and the head of it today 
is an exemplification of the general 
statements of fact here set forth. He 
entered the service of the Pennsylvania 
Central, as it was then called, as a rod- 
man. That was thirty years ago. It was 
the lowliest place in the engineering de- 
partment, which has furnished many 
railroad presidents. 

The many things he has learned and 





M. E. INGALLS, PRESIDENT OF THE “BIG FOUR” 
SYSTEM, AND ONE OF THE BEST KNOWN RAIL- 
ROAD OFFICIALS OF THE COUNTRY. 


front a photograph by Davis & Sanford, New Vork. 





JAMES J. HILL, PRESIDENT OF THE GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILROAD, ONE OF THE MEN WHO HAVE 
DEVELOPED THE GREAT WEST. 


Fron a photograph by Zimmerman, St. Paul. 


done in those thirty years would scarce 
be credited if they were set down. He 
rose step by step. The Pennsylvania 
never takes a man from another system. 
It trains its own men. A. J. Cassatt 
was under the eye of the rulers of the 
road when he was a rodman, just as his 
successor and the man who will be presi- 
dent when both have passed away 
are under the eye of Mr. Cassatt. , 

Today the rodman of 1870 controls 
the eight thousand miles of road in- 
eluded in the Pennsylvania system, and 
at least a hundred thousand men, who 
earn about sixty million dollars a year. 
He is master of a property worth two 
hundred and fifty million dollars. 

To hold this place he must have mas- 
tered the complex details of operating 
trains, of planning new extensions, with 
the questions of the productiveness of 
the territory to be opened up. He must 
have probed the deep well of finance, 
and be able to meet the specialist who 
has devoted his life to its problems. He 
must know the ins and outs of coal and 
iron mining, of steamships, ferries, 
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JOHN M. HALL, RECENTLY ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE NEW 
YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD RAILROAD. 
From a photograph by Randall, New Haven. 


lighterage, and a multitude of other in- 
dustries. If you will stop for a moment 
and count up all the things that concern 
so tremendous an organization, and then 
multiply them by ten, you may gain 
some idea of what Mr. Cas- 
satt must know and do. 

There is not a man in the 
employ of the Pennsylvania 
system that works as hard 
_ as its president, or one that 
puts in as many hours. The 
presidents of the Pennsyl- 
vania system die young, as a 
rule. And many other presi- 
dents work just as hard. 

W. G. Purdy, president of 
the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, entered upon his 
railroad career as a brake- 
man, risking life and limb a 
dozen times a day for thirty 
six dollars a month. 


A TYPICAL WESTERN RAIL- 
ROADER. 


Look at James J. Hill. 
The things that Aladdin ac- 
complished with his wonder- 
ful lamp are commonplace 
compared with the actual 


EDWARD P. RIPLEY, 
SANTE FE, WHO BEGAN HIS RAILROAD CAREER WHEN 

HE WAS THIRTEEN YEARS OLD, 

From a photograph by Taber, San Francisco 
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achievements of this man. 
He began as a section hand 
at about twenty dollars a 
month. He is one of the few 
who started out with the in- 
tention of owning a railroad. 
There isn’t any detail of 
steam transportation that he 
does not know. In fact, his 
experience has probably been 
more thorough than that of 
any other president in the 
eountry. It didn’t take Mr. 
Hill long to graduate from 
the track mending depart- 
ment to the telegraph office. 
When he was a division 
superintendent he secured 
from the Minnesota Legisla- 
ture a charter that was the 
foundation of the Great 
Northern Railroad. When 
he began to climb in good 
earnest he bounded up the 
ladder four rounds. at a 
time. A far seeing man is Mr. Hill. 
He was the first to realize the wealth in 
the hard wheat of Minnesota and Da- 
kota, and he made it tributary to his 
road. He extended his system to the 





PRESIDENT OF THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & 


RULERS OF THE RAILROADS. 


Pacific coast, paralleling the Northern 
Pacific, and building his road at one 
quarter of the cost of his older rival. 
Today Mr. Hill is worth more than 
twenty millions of dollars. His great 
pleasure in life is in his home, which 
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“JT should roughly estimate their cost 
at about seventeen thousand dollars.” 
The jeweler looked at him in ‘amaze- 
ment. 

“That string cost me seventeen 
thousand five hundred,” he said. “I did 





STUYVESANT FISH, PRESIDENT OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL, ONE OF THE FEW WHO DID NOT HAVE TO 
WORK THEIR WAY TO THE TOP. 


From a photograph by Prince, New Vork. 


has perhaps the finest private collection 
of paintings in America. There is no 
dealer in this country or in Europe who 
does not respect Mr. Hill’s judgment 
on works of art. His knowledge of pre- 
cious stones is equally exact. One day a 
New York jeweler handed him a string 
of pearls, and asked him what he 
thought they were worth. Mr. Hill gave 
each pearl a cursory examination and 
then said: 


not believe there was a man in the coun- 
try, not an expert, who could so closely 
estimate their value.” 


A GROUP OF GREAT RAILROAD MEN. 


E. P. Ripley, of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé Railroad, started upon his 
career when he was thirteen, in the op- 
erating department. Afterwards he was 
transferred to the traffic manager’s of- 
fice, and he is now considered one of 
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the foremost masters of that branch of 
railroading. 

A good many years ago there was a 
telegraph operator in Joliet, Illinois, 
working for thirty dollars a month, who 
was known as “Shan.” He was a ca- 
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ary measures, such as used to be the 
rule of old time railroad presidents. 

8. M. Felton, Jr., president of the Chi- 
cago & Alton, adheres to the old prin- » 
ciple. He is one of the strictest of 
He has always obeyed 


disciplinarians. 


























S. R. CALLAWAY, PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, FORMERLY PRESIDENT 
OF THE LAKE SHORE. 


Fron a photograph by Withelin, New York. 


pable operator, with the capacity for de- 
tail, and for seeing things ahead, that 
makes a good railroad man. Now he is 
known as T. G. Shaughnessy, president 
of the great Canadian Pacific system, 
which stretches across the continent and 
reaches to Asia with its fleet of big 
liners. He is one of the most genial 
men in railroad life. He represents a 
type by no means uncommon among the 
men of large affairs in this country— 
the executive whose influence is felt 
more through his personal popularity 
among his subordinates than by the 
stern and rigid enforcement of disciplin- 


the railroad laws himself. He believes in 
having many of them, and in seeing that 
they are enforced. To him a subor- 
dinate represents a fixed amount of hu- 
man energy, and he must make a strict 
accounting of it to the last ounce. Mr. 
Felton’s employees have nicknamed 
him “ the devil ”—which is both a com- 
pliment to his unbounded energy and 
a hint that they regard him as a hard 
taskmaster. 

General Eben B. Thomas represents 
the financial man in railroading, al- _ 
though his knowledge is by no means 
confined to that important branch. He 
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A. J. EARLING, PRESIDENT OF THE CHICAGO, MIL- W. H. TRUESDALE, PRESIDENT OF THE DELAWARE, 
WAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY. LACKAWANNA & WESTERN RAILROAD. 


From a photograph by Stein, Milwaukee. From a photograph by Inglis, Chicago. 


has the reputation of being a most cau- wonderful success in building up the 
tious administrator—chiefly due to his Erie Railroad after it had suffered so 





HENRY C. ROUSE, PRESIDENT OF THE MISSOURI, W. G. PURDY, PRESIDENT OF THE CHICAGO, ROCK 
KANSAS & TEXAS RAILWAY. ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


From a photograph. Fron a photograph by Stevens, Chicago. 
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JOSEPH S. HARRIS, PRESIDENT OF THE READING RAIL- 
WAY, A COMPANY THAT HAS PASSED THROUGH 
MANY TRYING EXPERIENCES. 


From a photograph by Gutekunst, Philadelphia. 


terribly at the hands of Wall Street 


wreckers. It is told of him that he was 
once approached by some of these gentry 
with a proposition, and by way of pla- 
cing themselves on a proper footing, they 
carelessly dropped a check for a large 
sum on General Thomas’ table. Appar- 
ently he took no notice of it until he 
offered his visitors cigars. Then he 
picked up the check, touched a match to 
it, lit his own cigar, and handed it to 
the others. General Thomas later made 
excellent use of these same men in his 
successful attempt to pull the Erie Rail- 
road out of one of the worst holes it 
had known in its history. 

W. H. Truesdale, president of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
worked his way upward from the railroad 
office, where he started ag®a clerk at 
about twenty dollarsa month. To begin 
with, he is a large man, and that is al- 
ways a great advantage; for a fine phy- 
sique helps one along amazingly in this 
world. Then, he is a hard working man 
and a careful one. He is most diplo- 
matic, and can smooth over rough 
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places with rare skill. Moreover, he is 
a persistent and determined man. He 
worked his way up on the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railroad until he became 
its vice president. It never had 
amounted to much as a railroad or a 
property, and after a time it passed 
into the hands of a receiver. Mr. Trues- 
dale was that receiver, and then all the 
knowledge he had carefully gathered 
as he worked his way upward stood him 
in excellent stead. He did wonders with 
that bankrupt railroad, and his reputa- 
tion traveled eastward. When the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western was reor- 
ganized a year ago, the presidency was 
offered him. It was a tremendous ad- 
vance in his profession. 

He works rather harder now than he 
ever did. He is in his office at eight 
o’clock every morning, and rarely leaves 
it before six, usually having his lunch- 
eon served there. 


A DIPLOMATIST IN A PRESIDENT’S CHAIR. 


Chauncey M. Depew is another type 
of railroad president. He came through 





LUCIUS TUTTLE, PRESIDENT OF THE BOSTON & MAINE, 
AND ONE OF THE MOST WIDELY KNOWN 
NEW ENGLAND RAILROAD MEN. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Chickering, Boston. 
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the legal department. He is one of the 
most popular men in the world, and one 
of the most successful in dealing with 
others. He is a sort of prime minister 
to the Vanderbilts, and while he was at 
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common to most of the railroad presi- 
dents is their approachability to their 
employees. ‘They keep in close touch 
with the many departments. Much of 
the work that appalls an outsider is com- 


SIR CHARLES RIVERS WILSON, PRESIDENT OF THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY, WHO RUNS AN AMERICAN 
RAILROAD FROM LONDON. 


From a photograth by Mauil & Fox, London. 


the head of the New York Central, be- 
fore his election to the United States 
Senate, he was relieved of much of the 
drudgery that is a part of the daily work 
of most men who are presidents of great 
traffic systems. 

One of the characteristics that are 
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paratively easy for them. Out of their 
ripe experience they know exactly what 
to do. They like to be on terms of in- 
timacy with their employees—a fact that 
may explain in a measure the great loy- 
alty of most railroad workers. They are 
ready to listen to the grievances of their 
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0. D. ASHLEY, PRESIDENT OF THE WABASH SYSTEM 
OF RAILROADS. 


employees, and these are usually care- 
fully investigated. 

Success seldom spoils them. It never 
does spoil really big men. They learn to 
measure their fellow beings at their real 
value, and to treat them accordingly. 
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SAMUEL SPENCER, PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHERN 
RAILROAD, 


Some are men who read widely outside 
of their own particular field. Others are 
almost wholly lacking in education in 
the ordinary sense. There is one high 
officer of a Vanderbilt road—not a pres- 
ident, but not far removed from one— 





EDWARD T. JEFFERY, PRESIDENT OF THE DENVER 
& RIO GRANDE RAILROAD. 


From a photograph by Rinehart, Denver. 


MARVIN HUGHITT, PRESIDENT OF THE CHICAGO & 
NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 


Fron a photograph by Steffens, Chicago 
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who cannot read, and his ability to write 
is confined to penning his own name. 
Yet so great is his intelligence and so 
remarkable his memory that he knows 
more about the property under his care 
than any man connected with the rail- 
road. He possesses, also, very wide gen- 
eral information. He dictates letters 
that are the admiration of those who re- 
ceive them because of 
their clear cut, inci- 
sive,and compact Eng- —. 
lish. Thismanhardly _ > 
stirs without his sten- ~~ 
ographer, and he has 
found that the pecu- <= 
liar lesion in his brain _— 
which has made it im- | 
possible for him to ~ 
learn to read and .. 
write does not mate- 
rially interfere with 
his success. 

Of course presidents of railway sys- 
tems get big salaries. Frequently they 
get two or three, because they also act 
as president or vice president of com- 
panies connected with the system. 
When Mr. Depew was president of the 
New York Central his salaries were said 
to amount to one hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year. But these rulers earn all 
they are paid. 


A DAY IN A PRESIDENT’S OFFICE. 


From the time a railroad president 
enters his office in the morning until he 
leaves it at night, he is constantly oceu- 
pied. The first thing that he takes up is 
the telegraphic report of the working 
of the system during the preceding day. 
This is in the form of a schedule show- 
ing every train that has run over the 
rails. If one was late, explanation of 
the cause is made. Even if it was an in- 
significant local, a full report must be 
given, and if the loss of time is not sat- 
isfactory, an investigation follows. 

This chart also shows the number of 
trains, freight and passenger, the num- 
ber of cars to each train, the nature of 
the freight carried, and the number of 
passengers. | His personal knowledge, 
based on his own experience, enables him 
to digest this chart very quickly, and 
false explanations are likely to cause 
trouble to those who make them. 
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Unusual occurrences, such as wash- 
outs, collisions, or accidents of any kind, 
are specially reported as quickly as pos- 




















































COLLIS P. HUNTINGTON, PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC SYSTEM, OVER WHICH HE HAS ABSOLUTE 
CONTROL. HE WAS FORMERLY A HARD- 
WARE DEALER IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Drawn from a copyrighted photograph by Vander Weyde, 
New York. 


sible. The president demands all par- 
ticulars, and insists that the blame shall 
be brought home to those responsible 
for it. 

Correspondence makes up a large part 
of the average day’s routine. It is of 
the most varied character. ‘There are 
matters of the first importance, and 
others trifling and ridiculous. With a 
stenographer, or possibly two, at his el- 
bow, the president wades through his 
mass of mail. Then he receives em- 
ployees with grievances, listens to labor 
delegations, or discusses important de- 
tails with his subordinates. Often he 
has to attend a directors’ or other meet- 
ing, or he may take a short trip over the 
road for an inspection. He must keep 
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in touch with Wall Street, too. No 


American railway president can afford 
to be ignorant of the latest develop- 
He must 


ments in financial circles. 
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comotives, coal, passenger coaches—in 
fact, of every item that is a part of the 
equipment of the road—so that when the 
monthly requisitions of supples are be- 


























A. J. CASSATT, PRESIDENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, WHO STARTED HIS CAREER AS A RODMAN 
AND WHO NOW DIRECTS A HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN AND PROPERTY WORTH A 
QUARTER OF A BILLION DOLLARS. 


know when bonds can be issued to the 
best advantage. He must keep in touch 
with the legal department, and have a 
pretty thorough grasp of the general 
principles of railroad law. 

He must have exact knowledge of 
freight and traffic rates, and of the 
causes that influence them. He must 
know the cost of car springs, wheels, lo- 


fore him he can check them off intelli- 
gently, distinguishing the reasonable 
price from the exorbitant demand. 
Above all things, a railway president 
must be a judge of human nature. The 
success of the railroad depends upon the 
organization, and this is left entirely 
to him. He selects men for the different 
departments, and in this he has absolute 
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C. E. PERKINS, PRESIDENT OF THE CHICAGO, BURL- 
INGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD. 


From a thotograth by Hill & Everett, Burlington. 


liberty. He is held responsible for them. 
No red tape or restriction hampers him. 
He has thousands to select from, and 
he must choose the best men. 

As a class, his employees are more in- 
telligent, better educated, and of a 
higher grade generally than they used 
to be. In no industry has the improve- 
ment been more marked. Most men of 
thirty, especially those who lived in 
small towns, can remember when rail- 
road men were looked upon with sus- 
picion. Especially was this true of the 
trainmen. But those days have passed, 
never to return. Now the men who 
run the trains, and those who labor in 
the shops, are steady, respected, and 
respectable men, who work hard and 
long for fair wages. 

Each one of these men knows that if 
he has the capacity and energy he will 
be advanced, The salaries of the minor 
officials on railroads are not large, com- 
pared with their responsibilities; but 
responsibilities are a part of railroad 
life. The humble flagman at a junction, 
hopping about on one leg, has many 
lives in his keeping. 

Every man who works on a railroad 
knows that the presidency is within his 
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STEVENS, PRESIDENT OF THE CHESAPEAKE 
& OHIO RAILWAY. 


From a photograph by Davis & Sanford, New York. 


reach. Of course they draw a parallel 
between this and the inducement held 
out to the American small boy. But 
there can be only one President of the 
United States at a time, while there are 
many railroad presidents. Moreover, 
there are places under that of president 
that are very attractive. 

The employee who is fighting his way 
upward doesn’t have to contend with 
wealth and family influence to any great 
extent. Of course the big men of the 
railroad systems have favorites, for hu- 
man. nature is the same there as every- 
where. But there are few occupations 
where a man finds his level more quickly. 
There are so many opportunities to make 
blunders, and theyare usually very costly 
on a railroad. Wealth and influence 
may secure a place for a man, but they 
will not keep him there nor advance 
him if he is not competent. 

There is another thing that distin- 
guishes railroad men, a profound love 
for their calling and a loyalty to “the 
road.” ‘They may hate their immediate 
superiors, they may go on strikes; but 
they do not lose their affection for the 
railway to whose service their life and 
energies are devoted. 





BROADWAY AFTER DARK—TAKEN ON A MOONLIGHT NIGHT, AND SHOWING THE CURIOUS EFFECT OF THE 
HUNDREDS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTS IN LONG ACRE SQUARE. 


NEW YORK WITH A CAMERA. 


BY RODRIGUEZ OTTOLENGUI. 


SOME OF THE PICTURESQUE PLACES IN THE CITY THAT APPEAL TO THE AMATEUR, 
AND HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS WHICH MAY ENABLE HIM TO 
MAKE GOOD PICTURES. 


New York City is rich in picturesque places, and therefore it appeals 
greatly to amateur photographers, more especially to those who ‘‘make 
pictures’’ as distinguished from those who ‘take pictures.’’ 

Exact reproductions and artistic photographs are different things, and 


it is to the latter that the writer of this article chiefly devotes his 
attention. It is shown how largely composition enters into the success- 
ful results. 


The illustrations herein are reproduced from photographs taken by 
Dr. Ottolengui, and they show very clearly what can be accomplished 
with knowledge, experiment, and study. The practical suggestions in 
the way of overcoming difficulties and taking advantage of conditions 
should prove of great value to those who are interested in the art, but 


who have not become experts. 


oat average amateur, when he comes 

into possession of his first camera, 
longs for thecoming of his summer vaca- 
tion, that he may “ go somewhere and 
take pictures.” The object of this article 
is to show, first, that it 1s not necessary to 
travel a hundred miles or more in order 
to produce good photographs having 
some artistic value; and, secondly, that 





it is better to “ make ” pictures than to 
“take ” them. 

To deal with the second proposition 
first, | am reminded of my old French 
professor, who always contended that 
one could not speak French properly 
until he had learned to “think in 
French.” According to his notion, one 
should not think in English and then 
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translate his English thoughts into 
I'rench before giving them utterance. 
Such a method must prove halting and 
faulty. So with the camera. The one 
who merely “takes ” pictures points his 
lens indiscriminately to the north or 
south, to the east or west, at objects 
flooded with light or obscured in shadow, 
snaps the button, carries his films to 
some photographer’s shop for develop- 
ment and printing, and is disappointed 
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sures were made; and the statistics of 
this class of work would probably show 
that about one really artistic picture is 
produced for every mile of film. Yet 
even with the ordinary cheap camera, 
truly artistic results may be obtained if 
the operator is an artist and uses proper 
care; if he decides in advance exactly 
how he wants his picture to appear when 
completed, and intelligently utilizes his 
camera as a mechanical means of accom- 






































GRANT’S TOMB AFTER A STORM—AN ILLUSTRATION OF COMPOSITION IN A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN WITH THE 
CAMERA POINTING SOUTH. 


because he gets one or two pictures out 
of his dozen. How could it be other- 
wise? Every one of his efforts needed 
special treatment, the exposure and size 
of the diaphragm depending upon the 
light conditions and the result desired; 
whereas all have been “taken” in the 
same manner. Moreover, the pho- 
tographer’s assistant, who develops 
miles of films each month, having no 
interest in any of them beyond earning 
his salary, usually develops a dozen film 
pictures in the same bath at once, all 
receiving the same treatment. He 
neither cares nor knows anything about 
the conditions under which the expo- 


plishing his end—in other words, if he 
“makes” pictures instead of “ taking ” 
them. 

The measure of art is elastic and 
the boundary line difficult to estab- 
lish; yet the extreme confines of the 
realm are readily discernible, just as a 
genuine first water diamond is seldom 
mistaken for paste, however often we 
may mistake faceted glass for a gem. 
Without hoping, therefore, to offer a 
definition of the artistic which would be 
final or acceptable to the minds of all 
artists, I may venture to describe what I 
consider fundamental requisites to the 
production of an artistic photograph. 


NEW YORK WITH A CAMERA. 


In the first place I should say that the 
~subject should be interesting, a’ word 
perhaps as vague as the one which I am 
trying to define. I conceive that the 
interest in a picture is twofold, physical 
and human. The physical interest de- 
pends upon the lighting, the balance of 
light and shade, and the distribution of 
the connecting half tones which attract 
the eye. The human interest will de- 
pend upon the emotions aroused by the 
subject of the picture, and here we have 
a gamut of feeling as varied as melody 
in music. 

As an example of the physical and 
human interest which may be found in 
a photograph, let us follow an imagi- 
nary operator in his search for a picture. 
He rises before the sun and walks out 
upon a barren beach. All is dark and 
dreary. Should he attempt a picture, 
there being little or no light, his result 
would be black, imageless, and uninter- 
esting. With the first glimmer of ap- 
proaching day, he points his camera 
down the beach and snaps the but- 
ton. His picture is dull monotone of 
sand, water, and haze. The interest 
is slight. The rising sun brings light, 
the glare in the sky and the reflection 
across the water attract him, and he 
“takes” a picture. It is.somewhat in- 
teresting—physically interesting—be- 


cause of the contrasts of light. Had 


there been clouds arranged so that a 
good balance of light and shade could 
have been procured, this physical inter- 
est would have been heightened, and 
such a picture might reach a very high 
value artistically. A steamboat spout- 
ing clouds of smoke, crossing the line of 
light shed across the water by the sun, 
would heighten the interest, because 
such a vessel harbors human souls. 

In addition to the interest of a 
picture, much will depend upon the 
composition. Here we reach a word 
which perhaps puzzles the beginner 
more than any other term used in 
connection with photography. It is 
easy to comprehend how a painter, with 
his pencil and brush, may compose his 
picture, since he may place upon the 
canvas whatever his mind may conceive; 
yet possibly it is as true of the painter 
as of any other artist that his best crea- 
tions are those which are closest to 
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nature. However beautiful a face a 
man might produce from his imagina- 
tion, there is little doubt but that his 
canvas would be finer could he have 
found the same features in life, and 
could he have painted his picture with 
the living model before him, thus find- 
ing opportunity to study the play of 
light upon the figure. ; 

The obstacle which to the beginner 
stands in the way of composition in 
landscape work is the immovable char- 
acter of the subject. Yet there are 
movements in connection with land- 
scapes which give scope to the artistic 
photographer, the most important 
being the movability of the camera it- 
sélf. Very much of the final result de- 
pends upon the point from which the 
landscape is viewed. Next, there is the 
motion of the earth, which causes the 
sun’s rays to fall at different angles upon 
the scene to be depicted. Then we 
must consider clouds, which aid in two 
ways; by softening or obscuring the sun, 
thus affording what we call “ atmos- 
phere,” and by their actual presence in 
the picture. Finally, we have living 
objects which move, such as flocks of 
sheep, cows, horses, and animals gen- 
erally, including the most interesting of — 
all animals, man. 

Much more could be written upon 
this subject, but to avoid technicality 
and appeal more directly to the begin- 
ners, let me illustrate my ideas with a 
few of my New York pictures, giving 
the history of each, thus demonstrating 
what I mean by composition and artistic 
effect in photography. 

Since the home coming of Admiral 
Dewey and the celebration offered in his 
honor by patriotic New York, we may 
consider the Dewey Arch and Grant’s 
Tomb the Mecca and Medina of the 
photographic pilgrims who wander 
about the metropolis. 

The physical difficulties in the way of 
the photographer who attacks the arch 
are very great. The actinic value of 
the arch and white columns is so great 
that a small diaphragm is necessary, 
while the crowded condition of the 
streets even in the early hours of the 
morning compels a short exposure. 
The result is that in a vast majority of 
the pictures either the arch is flat -be- 
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cause of over exposure, or else the detail 
in the street scenes and the park ‘is lost 
because of under: exposure. A happy 


medium has: been. produced by expert 
photographers by the use of high priced 
and very rapid lenses and a liberal “ doc- 
of. the negative. 


toring ” 
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detail in both the blacks and the whites 
was due .to the atmospheric condition, 
over. which, of course, I had no control. 
The clouds in the northern sky gave a 
good monotone, against which the arch 
and peristyles stand out well, while the 
shifting clouds to the south permitted a 





A PICTURESQUE SPOT IN ‘CENTRAL PARK, SHOWING THE DOME OF THE TEMPLE BETH EL OVER THE TOP 
OF A GREAT WILLOW TREE. 


In my own case I must confess to 
about fifty exposures, all of which were 
made because I felt that I was at least 
gaining knowledge by experience. My 
very first picture, reproduced on page 
785, was a happy chance, the composi- 
tion being all to which I may justly lay 
claim. This was made on the first Sun- 
day after the celebration. The grand 
stands being still in place, I was enabled 
to get up on one near the corner of 


Twenty Third Street.. The composition ~ 


- in this instance merely involved the view 
point, or point from which to make the 
exposure, and the purpose of this 
was to eliminate the buildings, with 
the idea of showing how ‘the arch 
‘would seem with a background of 
trees, thus demonstrating’ that the 
final site should be in one of our parks. 
The fact that I succeeded in obtaining 


moment of soft sunlight for making the 
exposure. (Speed of lens, 7.5. Stop, 
F 32. Exposure, one fiftieth of a 
second.) : 

Nearly all of the photographs of the 
Dewey Arch which I have seen show 
clearly that in every instance the inten- 
tion of the photographer was to obtain 
as accurate a photograph of the arch 
itself as possible. This class of photog- 
raphy is much in vogue among ama- 
teurs, no higher praise being desired 
than to have a friend say, “My! How 
sharp! How clear your pictures are!” 
Yet this sharpness of detail, this clear- 
ness, is only rarely desirable in artistic 
camera work. The mere technical de- 
lineation of monuments and _ public 
buildings may well be left to the profes- 
sionals who make such pictures for sale. 
Their production involves nothing be- 
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yond acquaintance with the technique of 
photography and first class instruments. 
If one desires such a picture of the 
Dewey Arch, or of Grant’s Tomb, or of 
any other object or place, why not- buy 
it? 

- With some such thoughts in my mind 
I walked by the arch one day, and 


— 
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two or.three plates at different. times, 
and finally had the luck to have’ my 
camera with me. one day just after a 
watering cart had sprinkled the street, 
thus giving me just what I required to 
improve the foreground. 

From the same point on another day 
I noted the beauty of a tree in the park 


MADISON SQUARE--~-AN ILLUSTRATION OF COMPOSITION, THAT WHICH FIRST SUGGESTED A PICTURE WAS 


THE BEAUTY OF THE TREE IN THE CENTER. 


FOUR EXPOSURES WERE NECESSARY 


TO SECURE A SATISFACTORY RESULT, 


counted no less than a dozen eameras 
pointed directly at the arch, and all so 
close that it was evident that the arch 
alone was being “taken.” “ Are there 
no other pictures about here?” thought 
I. With my back to the arch, I glanced 
up Fifth Avenue; I thought I saw one, 
and I “took” it. It turned out so well 
that I concluded that it would be worth 
while to expend a little thought upon 
the subject, with the idea of possibly 
composing an attractive scene. I tried 


and decided to make a picture, using 
this and the other trees, with the Mad- 
ison Square tower in the distance as a 
background for three of the peristyles. 
The final result, after four attempts, is 
seen in the illustration, ‘“ Madison 
Square.” The composition was easily 
decided upon, the position of the camera 
being such as to give prominence to the 
first peristyle while allowing the tower 
to be easily seen through the branches 
of the trees. Between one and two 
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canes TOMB IN MIDWINTER—AFTER. MONTHS OF WAITING, SNOW ON THE GROUND “AND HEAVY CLOUDS 
MADE THE DESIRED CONDITIONS FOR AN ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPH. 


o’clock was selected as the time for the 
exposure, both the peristyle and. the 
tower being half in light and half in 
shadow at that hour. 

Why should I have taken this four 
times? The difficulty was to find the 
proper exposure which would give suffi- 
cient delineation to the blacks without 
flattening the whites (the peristyles), 
both black and white in this picture be- 
ing of equal value. I should prob- 
ably not have succeeded had I not made 
the attempt on a day when there was a 
haziness in the atmosphere which soft- 
ened the sunlight, much as we do when 
we use a screen in indoor portrait work. 
(Speed of lens, F 8. Stop, F 8. Ex- 
' posure, one twenty fifth of a second.) 

Leaving the arch, let us skip over the 
intermediate ground and come at once 
to Grant’s Tomb, that other white ob- 
stacle in the path of the amateur pho- 
tographer. Perhaps as many failures 
have been made here as in Madison 
Square, yet a little thought and some 
patience might bring a result worth the 
time and effort. I have made only one 
picture of the tomb, the one shown. 
The building being white, and the sur- 
rounding scenery not especially interest- 


ing, I decided several months ago to 
wait for a day when there should be 
snow on the ground and clouds in the 
sky, my idea being that the clouds 
might materially help the usually unin- 
teresting background, while snow on the . 
ground would give a plate equally well 
exposed in all parts. The opportunity 
arrived on New Year’s day, a light fall 
of snow having covered the ground, 
while a strong wind later blew the 
clouds into picturesque groupings. 
This picture was made shortly after one 
o’clock, using a color screen, the sixty 
four stop, and exposure of half a 
second. 

The composition of this picture was 
most deliberate. Not only had the con- 
ditions all been decided upon in ad- 
vance, but the background shown was 
carefully selected, a statement which 
demands some explanation. Because of 
the high wind and extreme cold, which I 
knew by previous experience would be 
met in this exposed spot, I persuaded a 
friend to accompany me as an assistant. 
When we reached the place, the disposi- 
tion of the clouds was superb, but by the 
time we had set up the tripod and 
camera they had nearly passed. Then, 
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THE SKATING POND IN CENTRAL PARK—-HERE THE TREE SHADOWS HELP THE FOREGROUND, AND IT WAS 
A MOST EFFECTIVE PHOTOGRAPH, ALTHOUGH THE FLEECY CLOUDS WERE LOST. 


because of. the high wind, I found it 
necessary to get two boys to hold the 
tripod legs, while my friend held the 
focus cloth over my head. Even with 
this assistance I was probably five min- 
utes in deciding upon the focus and po- 
sition of the tomb, my friend wishing 
me to omit a lamp post, while I was 
equally anxious not to center the tomb. 
I finally left the lamp post in, with the 
idea of eliminating it with the scissors 
afterwards if advisable. By this time 
the sky was bright cerulean blue, and 
as uninteresting photographically as it 
was beautiful in reality. But across the 
river was a bank of clouds which prom- 
ised to arrive and give usa picture. So, 
tightly grasping the tripod with our 
freezing fingers, we waited, the exposure 
being finally made just before the largest 
clouds reached the topmost point of the 
tomb. Thus, good or bad, the compo- 
sition rests upon the operator. 

This picture was made strictly in ac- 
cord withthe usual instruction to the 
beginner—that is, with the sun behind 
the camera. Moreover, to some extent 
it is a picture of the tomb, though some 
effort at artistic effect was made. Can 


we depart from this rule of lighting, 
and utilize the tomb in a picture where 
we will have a picture with the tomb in 
it rather than a picture of the tomb? 
The result of such an effort is shown in 
the composition, “At Grant’s Tomb. 
After a Storm.” As this was made 
within an hour after the last picture, 
the two afford a good opportunity to 
study effects to be obtained in accord- 
ance with the direction in which the 
camera is pointed. In the first place 
the lens was pointed north, while in the 
second it is turned southward, the re- 
sults being about as far apart as the two 
points of the compass. Those who like 
this composition will better understand 
what I meant when I said that accurate 
delineation of things is not necessary to 
artistic results. (Stop, F 32. Exposure, 
two seconds. Color screen.) 
Both of these pictures were made 
with sunlight, which so many beginners 
imagine is a prerequisite. In the illus- 
tration, “ Riverside Drive Before the 
Crowds Come,” we have an example of 
what can be accomplished. without sun- 
shine. This was taken at eight o’clock 
on a foggy December morning, the sun 
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being entirely obscured by clouds. Ina 
print which I have kept for myself, the 
foggy atmosphere is fairly well depicted, 
whereas the one made for this illustra- 
tion was printed darker with the notion 
that the fainter print would not be so 
well reproduced. Here again we see 
that the tomb is an important feature 
of the composition, though quite subor- 
dinate. The cleaners add a_ little 
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ting another picture which I-had plan- 
ned in advance. It is shown over the 
title, “The Curling Pond, Central 
Park.” In studying this scene, I had 
decided that the foreground needed 
some snow to balance the cloud effect 
which I hoped to get. At this hour 
the hillside in the foreground would be 
intensely black and without detail in 
an exposure which would give a cloud 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE BEFORE THE CROWDS COME—TAKEN AT 8 O'CLOCK ON A FOGGY DECEMBER MORNING, 
THE SUN BEING ENTIRELY OBSCURED BY CLOUDS. 


human interest to this, whereas in the 
previous illustration the interest is 
purely physical or atmospherical. (Stop, 
F 4. Exposure, one fifth of a second.) 

My New Year’s day was fairly produc- 
tive, four acceptable pictures being to 
my mind a bountiful harvest. On the 
way from my home to the tomb, I 
crossed Central Park in the hope of get- 


effect. The result is shown in the il- 
lustration, and must speak for itself. 
(Stop, F 64. Exposure, one second. 
Color screen.) 

The next picture, “The Skating 
Pond, Central Park,” was not the re- 
sult of prearrangement. Crossing the 
park, however, I went down to the skat- 
ing pond to “look for a picture,” and 
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THE TRANSVERSE ROAD AND THE BELVEDERE IN CENTRAL PARK—AN ILLUSTRATION OF OVERDEVELOPING; 


THE TIME REQUIRED FOR PRINTING OUT THE DETAIL OF THE SNOW COVERED SPOTS 
RESULTED IN THE OVERPRINTING OF THE BLACKS. 


was attracted by the tree shadows on the 
ice, which I thought would help the 
foreground, while the delicate, fleecy 
clouds in the sky were worth trying for, 
though I had little hope of getting 
them. (Stop, 256. Exposure, one 
second. Color screen.) 

Here we have an example of the need 
of sharp delineation even though the 
artistic only is our aim. I could not 
have hoped for an acceptable picture if 
the focus had been on the tree shadows, 
consequently these shadows, which were 
to be an important feature, were neces- 
sarily out of focus. There was also a 
double tree line; that is, trees on the 
island in the middle distance backed by 
trees beyond. In order to avoid a 
blurring of the center of the picture, it 
was necessary to have the middle dis- 
tance as sharp as possible, hence the very 
smallest stop was used, accomplishing 
both purposes, the effectual differentia- 
tion of the middle distances from the 
background, and a sufficient sharpness 
of the tree shadows in the foreground. 

There is a shady walk in the park, 
leading from the east side in the direc- 
tion of the Belvedere, the tower at the 


south side of the reservoir. This path, 
by some is known as “ Lovers’ Lane,” 
while others call it “'The Bridal Path.” 
Studying this place early in the autumn, 
it seemed rather a difficult subject, the 
trees interlacing so closely overhead 
that even on -a bright day it is com- 
paratively dark under the branches. I 
concluded that snow on the ground 
would give the needed whites to sil- 
houette the tree trunks, while the 
branches could be depicted against the 
sky. I also thought that a heavy fall 
of snow would be required, so that the 
path shoveled through the snow would 
afford some interesting detail in what 
would otherwise be a monotone of 
white. After the first heavy storm, 
which fortunately occurred on Satur- 
day, a bright Sunday dawned, and at 
about noon the accompanying picture 
was taken, the time having been chosen 
when the cross light would give the 
shadows of the trees on the snow. 

At the same time I went down the 
stairway into the transverse road to 
make another picture, for which I had 
been also waiting, having figured out 
that snow would add to the picturesque- 
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SNOW STORM IN MADISON SQUARE—A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN UNDER DIFFICULTIES, FAIRLY TRUE AS TO 


ATMOSPHERE BUT MARRED AS TO 


ness of the spot. This I have called 
“Transverse Road and Belvedere.” 

Having made these pictures myself in 
all details of the work, I may be per- 
mitted to criticise them. They both 
lack an essential element, in not being 
true to nature. In the first picture the 
trees are much darker than they should 
be, while a similar fault obtains in the 
other picture. Not only is the side wall 
too dark for a spot bathed in brilliant 
sunshine, but the darkness of the tunnel 
is altogether too intense, the blackness 
being so great that the huge pendent 
icicles, which should be plainly visible, 
are lost to view. I can print either of 
these negatives so that the blacks show 
natural detail, but then the snow would 
be flat. The trouble was with the de- 
velopment, which was carried too far, so 
that the time required for printing out 
the detail in the snow covered parts 
compels overprinting the blacks. Such 
mistakes, however, are instructive, and 
one learns more from a practical expe- 
rience of this character than from a 
hundred pages of reading. 

The next picture, “Snow Storm in 
Madison Square,” was taken during the 


COMPOSITION BY THE FIGURES. 


last heavy storm of the winter, and is 
fairly true in the matter of atmosphere, 
but is spoiled by a fault of composition. 
The picture would be better with- 
out the figures, which not only 
detract from the interest of the 
scene because of their evident” pos- 
ing, but also interfere with the 
effect of atmosphere because of their 
obtrusiveness. It is one of the prob- 
lems which I presume all photographers 
have met. Why should people be so 
anxious to get into a picture which they 
will never see? These youngsters liter- 
ally begged to be taken, and in fact in- 
sisted upon it, for turn my camera as I 
would they still managed to get in front. 
I call this class of people “ interlopers,” 
and where I have time, usually get rid 
of them by apparently acceding to their 
requests to be taken, and then carefully 
posing them just outside of the field of 
the lens. 

Making pictures in a snow storm, 
however, is not an easy task. Hoar frost 
forms on the ground glass, snow gets 
into the working parts of the camera 
and prevents focusing, while the shut- 
ter is apt to become frozen, so that it 
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either does not close at all or else moves 
so slowly as to overexpose the plate. 
Thus one must work rapidly, as the 
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chief point of interest is the are light in 
the center of-the picture. It is con- 
tended by physicists-that there are no 





“ LOVERS’ LANE,” OR “THE BRIDAL PATH,” IN CENTRAL PARK IN MIDWINTER—SHOWING HOW THE HEAVY 
SNOWFALL SILHOUETTES THE TREES, WHICH ARE MUCH DARKER THAN THEY SHOULD BE. 


longer one is in the storm the more un- 
manageable the camera becomes. 

The last picture, “Broadway After 
Dark,” is introduced not so much as an 
artistic production, but rather as an in- 
teresting oddity. The scene is Broad- 
way from Long Acre Square, and the 


rays of light, the appearance of rays 
being merely the effect of light upon the 
optic apparatus of the eye. I shall not 
discuss these rays. I simply offer a pho- 
tograph of them. The picture was 
made on a non halation plate in thirty 
seconds with the full opening. 


Why Daddy McCafferty Went to Work. 


BY BALDWIN SEARS. 


HOW THE INGRESS OF A BABY CHANGED OLD MR. McCAFFERTY’S VIEWS ON THE 
SUBJECT OF MATRIMONY. 


= Net a penny will I give ye; no, not 

wan; nor a happence if I had it, 
Mis’ Dolan, so kape yer prayers for the 
saints, and may they help ye; ye need it 
bad enough.” And Mr. McCafferty 
walked down the path waving his hands 
around his head as though Mrs. Dolan’s 
prayers had been the angry swarm from 
a beehive. 

But the Widow Dolan was not so eas- 
ily discouraged, and followed him pour- 
ing out her griefs into her apron with 
oceasional glimpses to see the effect. 
“ For it’s not as though I was aborryin’ 
and abeggin’ ivery day in the year,” she 
protested. “The Dolans were always 
too proud for that, Hiven be praised, 
and too well off to need it until me poor 
Tom got killed and left me wid seven 
childer to kape an’ cover. An’ it’s not 
hard enough to do that, Hiven knows, 
takin’ in washin’, as Pm able and willin’ 
to do, but to put up wid the likes av you 
because I can’t afford to go elsewhere, 
and you ownin’ the roof over me head, 
an’ a poor wan it is, wid the leaks in it 
an’ the cracks. Not that ’m arailin’ at 
you, McCafferty ; you’re a dacint, respict- 
ible body, and a generous wan whin ye 
let your heart spake out to ye, an’ it’s 
. many the time I’ve saved ye a shilling 
wid me own hands, and if ye’d be after 
lending me the loan av one now, I’d— 
hey? Well, an’ ye won’t ye won’t, and 
I might have known ye for the manest 
ould haythen from the county av Cork, 
where they’re mean enough to skin a 
pinny for the sake av the dirt on it, an’ 
may ye walk to the poorhouse whin ye 
go, which I hope will be soon.” And 
with this final shot at the object of her 
solicitations, the angry Mrs. Dolan re- 
treated and banged the kitchen door. 

“ And this is what comes 0’ bein’ mat- 
ermonially inclined ; h—m,h—m,h—m, 
h—m,” said Mr. McCafferty, rubbing his 
chin meditatively as he sat on the fence 


and waited for the storm to cool suffi- 
ciently for him to go back to the fireside. 
“ There’s a rale fine girl spoiled in mar- 
ryin’.. What mightn’t she hev been if. 
she’d been sinsible hke me!” He shook 
his head sadly as he thought of the 
ruined possibilities. “ And here I be, 
the last wan av me fambly to kape up 
the honor av the name. What’ll be- 
come av it whin I’m gone I’m sure I 
don’t know; but it’s a pity for the only 
sinsible fambly in the town to die off for 
lack av a successor. Especially consid- 
erin’ how few raysonable men there are. 
Most av ’em like that poor -ould idjit 
Tom Dolan. _Marryin’, marryin’, mar- 
ryin’. And the worst av it is that the 
world don’t seem to get no better. 
There’s just as many wise men ruined 
now by matermony as whin Solomon 
got caught.” 

The realization of this sad fact si- 
lenced Mr. McCafferty’s discourse for a 
moment, and when he roused himself he 
found that his pipe had gone out and he 
was getting uncomfortably cold, in spite 
of his dignity. “TJIl just be after get- 
tin’ me hat and goin’ over to Jo Bright’s 
while the old lady is getting supper,” he 
said, and went up to the house with as 
much disdain as chattering teeth and a - 
doubt of his reception would allow. But 
Mrs. Dolan only swashed her mop ag- 
gressively and muttered her complaints 
to that as her self established lodger 
pinned himself into his long gray shawl, 
wound his comforter around his neck, 
and set his “stovepipe” carefully on 
his head after brushing it with his el- 
bow. “ We'll have pork chops the night, 
Mrs. Dolan,” ordered Mr. McCafferty, 
sublimely unconscious of her indignant 
silence. “And a bit av apple with it, 
and be sure the supper’s ready at six 
sharp, for I’m agoin’ out the night to 
see a frind.” 

“To set in the public house wid a 
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crowd like ye, ye mane,” retorted the 
widow, but she wisely said it to herself. 

“ What would the world be if it was 
all Widdy Dolans and no bacheldors like 
me to help’em out? ” meditated Mr. Mc- 
Cafferty as he trotted across the road to 
his friend’s. He was a queer old figure; 





even the widow smiled grimly as she 
looked after him, saying, “If that’s 
what comes of bein’ a bacheldor, thank 
Hiven I’m not wan.” 

The silk hat which her lodger always 
wore, winter and summer, was green 
with old age, with a very mangy and un- 
steady crown and a limp, not to say 
broken, brim, through the cracks in 
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which its owner’s white hair stuck out 
assertively. But such a trifle it was. 
quite beneath his dignity to notice, and 
he trotted along, his small gray eyes 
peering sarcastically rom beneath the 
drooping hat brim, his beak-like nose 
curving pessimistically over his shrunk- 





““MISSIS DOLAN! COME DOWN HERE 
AN’ LOOK AT WHAT'S BEEN LEFT 
FORNINST THE DURE !” 


en mouth, a red knitted waist- 
ccat showing under an ancient 
frock coat, and his trousers legs 
hanging well over the back of 
his carpet slippers, supremely 
content with himself and his 
lot. Scarcely a day passed that 
he was not seen sauntering down 
the village street, passing the time 
of day and a joke with the shop- 
keepers standing in their doorways, or 
sunning his Jean shanks on the bench 
under the “ public’s ” eaves. A cynical 
old dog, with a good natured dig at 
every one’s failings, especially the mar- 
ried folks; who, he declared, had 
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brought their troubles on themselves. 
And of all of them, did he love best to 
tease Mrs. Dolan, who rated him for a 
“lazy, selfish cratur, no help to man or 
baste, but to tormint the unfortnit.” 

The bachelor laughed a deep, rich 
chuckle. “ Arrah, now, old lady, you’ve 
forgotten that I’m a pleasure and a 
profit too; not to mintion the warning I 
am to the rest of mankind to avoid mat- 
ermony. For if you’re matermonially 
inclined you'll have to forego the plis- 
ures av loife and turrn yer attintion to 
worruk, than which nothin’ is more on- 
plisint to my ways av thinkin’, and I 
should say to yours.” 

- Tothis Mrs. Dolan answered nothing, 
and the bachelor, reflecting that she had 
been forced to admit the truth of his 
remarks, was unusually polite all 
through supper, and kissed the tips of 
his fingers to his landlady as he went 
out. “ Poor gurl,” he said to himself, 
“Td ought to be aisy with her; she’s 
rayson to be tin toimes uglier than she 
is with all them young wans to pester 
her. What a foine worruld it would be 
if they was all bacheldors loike me! ” 

“Tt’s a fool I am to be gadding to 
the townon a noight loike this, whin ’ve 
a fire av me own,” said Mr. McCafferty 
as he hugged his shawl around him and 
shouldered the wind. “Ill be paying 
up with rheumatics in me bones for 
this. I’m that cold and wet, an’ tis loike 
Maggie Dolan to let the fire out an’ be 
in bed; she’s a thrifty ould cat,’ he 
chuckled as he found his way up the 
steps to the door. It was so dark that 
he had to fumble with his hands for the 
knob, and as he was doing so his feet 
struck against something soft and firm, 
too firm for a snow drift, that lay 
against the door. “ What’s thot?” 
thought Mr. McCafferty indifferently. 
“A cat, begobs! Go on, ye crayther, 
there’s nosup nor bite here for the loikes 
av ye as can’t pay.” He pushed the 
thing with his foot; gently, though, for 
he half pitied it. But it did not move 
at all, and now, having got the door 
open, he stooped down to see what the 
bundle was. 

As soon as he had glanced at it he 


picked it up and carried it into the 


kitchen, where he always found a bite of 
bread and cheese or a cold potato before 
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going to bed. The fire was not quite 
out, and, having first warmed his numb 
fingers at the stove and turned up the 
lamp wick, he began to examine the 
mysterious package. The outside shawl 
was pinned carefully in several places, 


-and within was a finer shawl, which the 


bachelor unwound with interested curi- 
osity. But suddenly he _ stopped, 
dropped the shawl, and exclaimed: 

“ Howly Mary and the saints preserve 
us! If it ain’t—it is! Missis Dolan, 
Missis Dolan! Come down here the in- 
stant, for the love av Hiven, an’ look at 
what’s been left forninst the dure! Mag- 
gie Dolan, ye ould haythen, what are ye 
doin’ to be so long? Hurry, or I'll 
fetch ye,” he called threateningly, as 
the much scared Mrs. Dolan appeared in 
her nighteap and wrapper. 

“May the fiends fly away wid you, 
McCafferty, for wakin’ a poor widdy 
woman out av her shlape. 
it youre callin’ me for at this time 0’ 
night? ” she demanded querulously from 
the top of the steep stairs, looking down 
at her crazy lodger, who stood at the 
foot, his tallow -eandle flaring in the 
drafty passage, casting scaresome shad- 
ows up the wall as the old fellow threat- 
ened. 

“ Whisht, woman, and kape yer eyes 
open,” he ordered in a hoarse whisper, 
and turning on her fiercely as he -led 
the way back into the kitchen. Mrs. 
Dolan clutched Mr. McCafferty’s arm as 
she looked, for the bundle on the table, 
freed from its wrappings, was moving. 

And as the light flashed across it a 
feeble, frightened cry went up from the 
deserted little waif; a cry that scared 
the bachelor. stiff, but went straight to 
the heart of the Widow Dolan, toil and 
poverty hardened as she was. She 
stretched out her arms and ran to the 
table. “ A babby, is it? For the love av 
Hiven, where did it come from? What’s 
it doin’ here this time o’ night in the 
snow? Poor little crayther! ” 

“And if I was afther knowing, 
wouldn’t I take it and hand it back to 
7em?” demanded McCafferty with much 
contempt. “It wouldn’t be asettin’ on 
the dureshtep at this hour av its own 
will.” 

“And what am I going to do with 
it?” said Mrs. Dolan in dismay. 


And what is - 
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“ Feed it, ye-loon, feed it,” answered 
McCafferty with’ sudden inspiration. 
“Did ye iver know a-babby as wasn’t 
ready to eat?” 

“'Thrue for ye, man, but what'll I 
fade it? There ain’t a sup av milk in 
the house at this hour.” 





HE SAT FOR HOURS WITH HIS PIPE 
IN HIS MOUTH, NOT CARING TO 
LIGHT IT AGAIN. 


“Go out and milk the cow, 
then,” commanded Mr. Mc- 
Cafferty. “Yell get enough 
to fill a mouth no bigger than 
a button.” 

“ And will ye mind it whilst 
I’m gone on that fool’s er- 
rand?” 

“ Put it back in the shawl; it rested 
there long enough before it seen ye.” 

“And can’t ye hold it that long, ye 
onfalin’ wretch? But ye’ve got a hard 
ould heart sure in your breast. It’s a 
blessin’ to the women that ye niver mar- 
ried wan av thim. There, take care it 
don’t roll off now, the poor, wee col- 
leen.” Mrs. Dolan kissed the soft little 
face tenderly as she laid the baby down 
and clattered out after the milk. 
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At first McCafferty stood doggedly at 
a safe distance from the table, eying 
with suspicion the innocent child he 
had so unintentionally saved. Who had 
left it there? At the Widow Dolan’s, of 
all the houses in the street! 
such a night! 


And on 
It was a wonder that it 





had not been frozen before he found it. 
That little thing freezing to death! 
“Ye wouldn’t hev me stand like a 
stick while he shplit his little lungs 
ahollerin’, would ye?” he answered 
when Mrs. Dolan, coming back with the 
milk, stopped short in the doorway at 
sight of McCafferty sitting by the fire 
with the baby snugly settled i in his arms. 
But that was nothing to her wonder 
when she offered to take the baby and 
was refused. “ Lave him be; he’s aisy 
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McCAFFERTY WENT TO WORK. 


“YE HAVEN'T GONE AND BROUGHT HIM BACK?” 


now. Ill hold him now while ye’re 
givin’ him the milk.” And hold him 
he did, in spite of Mrs. Dolan’s remarks. 
And when the baby had finished his sup- 
per, the bachelor calmly laid him 


against his shoulder and walked him to 
sleep. 

“ And I wonder what he’ll be doing 
next,” said Mrs. Dolan to herself as she 
went back to bed. 
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That was what-bothered McCafferty, 
too. And every day that passed with- 
out bringing any one to claim the baby 
made it harder to decide. “ He'll just 
have to go to the poorhouse afther all,” 
said Mrs. Dolan, as she watched the 
baby playing with the cat as the two sat 
on McCafferty’s knees. 

“What's that?” said the bachelor 
so sharply that the cat jumped away 
and the baby started in fright. 

“The poorhouse. What'd ye think I 
said? ” retorted Mrs. Dolan with spirit. 

“JT thought Td give ye the benefit av 
the doubt, but ye don’t deserve it,” an- 
swered Mr. McCafferty. “The poor- 
house for that purty thing! I moight 
better have left him outside the dure in 
the snow to die easy and quick.” 

“Ye talk well, McCafferty, but what 
are ye agoin’ to do with it? Not that 
it’s any trouble now, and the little it 
ates Vd be ashamed to save. But it’s 
agoin’ to grow, and I’m nothing but a 

“poor widdy woman with sivin childer av 
me own: 

“And ye don’t want another av some- 
body else’s,’ interrupted McCafferty. 
“ Well, ’'m not blamin’ ye, and as soon 
as he’s big enough to look out for him- 
self a bit Pl take him to the poorhouse. 
But yell kape him for the prisint and 
Ill pay for the bit broth. I’ve enough 
to kape me and a shilling over for him 
for a while longer.” And the bachelor 
went on playing with the baby as un- 
concernedly as though he did not see 
Mrs. Dolan staring at him and shaking 
her head in silent, solemn prophecies. 

And still Mr. McCafferty did not send 
him away. The bachelor stood in the 
doorway one May morning and smoked 
his pipe slowly and thoughtfully as he 
watched the baby toddling after the but- 
terflies in the garden path. What a 
beautiful, strong, happy little fellow he 
was; and how the bachelor hated the 
thought of parting with him! For part 
they must. He could no longer support 
two on what he had saved for one. 
There was no help for it. He held the 
baby long after it had gone to sleep 
with its yellow head against his shoulder 
and its warm, sweet breath on his cheek. 
“He’s too good for the poorhouse,” 
said McCafferty as he put the baby into 
the stage one day that week and watched 





- hope to live mesilf, 
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it drive away and heard the baby calling 
“Daddy, daddy! ” after him. 

“And I think he'll be going to the 
poorhouse himself soon,” said Mrs. 
Dolan, as she confided the matter to her 
gossips. “ He’s that restless an’ lonely 
and cross there’s no living with him. 
And, indade, I’m sorry for him, he was 
that fond av the little thing, and it 
calling him daddy as though it belonged 
to him.” 

The poor old bachelor! No wonder 
he was cross and lonely. Everything he 
cared for had been suddenly snatched 
away from him. He sat for hours with 
his pipe in his mouth, not caring to 
light it again. He thought he heard 
that little voice calling “Daddy, 
daddy!” from far away. He wondered 
who put him to sleep at night. _ 

“Where’s McCafferty gone?” asked 
Mrs. Dolan, as she put the breakfast on 
the table one morning and looked about 
for her lodger. But the children had 
not seen him, and all their calling did 
not fetch him. He was still absent at 
suppertime, and Mrs. Dolan had begun 
to be fearful that something had hap- 
pened to him when bedtime arrived 
without bringing him. She had started 
to put on her shawl to run over to the 
neighbors’ when she heard a step stum- 
bling up the porch and saw them at the , 
door—“ daddy ” and his baby in his 
arms. 

The widow threw up her hands. “Ye 
haven’t never gone and brought him 
back?” she gasped, half eg half 
glad. 

“T have thot,” answered the bachelor 
contentedly. “ And what’s more, he’s 
agoing to stay with me; ain’t ye, little 
one? ” he added, as he sank wearily into 
the rocking chair still clasping the baby, 
who babbled sleepily, “ Daddy, daddy. » 

“ But, McCafferty 

“Thrue fer ye, woman, ask me ques- 
tions afore I kin answer thim. It won’t 
cost ye wan pinny. I’m agoing to wurk 
tomorrow fer McManus, the conthract- 
or, fer J mane to have me boy with me 
es long es I’ve the blissid stringth to 
wurk with.” 

« And may thot be es many years es I 
” added Mrs. Dolan 
“ Which is nearer a hunderd 





fervently. 
than wan.” 
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GENERAL JOE WHEELER. 

There was never a truer type of the 
real fighting man than General Joe 
Wheeler. He doesn’t like to be called 
Joseph Wheeler. That is remarkable, 
for most men who are small physically 
are great sticklers for dignity. General 
Wheeler has never had to depend upon 
externals to maintain his dignity. 


It is difficult for those who have 


known of him for years to believe that 
the little, mild, sunny man is the famous 
Confederate cavalry leader. In ci- 
vilian’s clothes he looks like a preacher 
in a backwoods town who has become 
slightly worldly, or possibly a country 
lawyer with a strong religious bent. 
There is something spiritual about Gen- 




















GENERAL JOSEPH WHEELER, RECENTLY MADE. A 
BRIGADIER GENERAL IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICES IN CUBA 
AND THE PHILIPPINES. 

From a copyrighted photograph by Dupont, New York. 
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eral Wheeler’s face. His speaking voice 
is low and sweet, and he exhales that 
“pineapple perfume of politeness” 
which the old time Southern gentleman 
made a part of his religion. For years 
he appeared to be a fragile man whose 
health was constantly menaced. 

When the Spanish war broke out his 
fighting spirit flamed into action. Those 
whom he fought in the Civil War knew 
the worth of the dashing cavalryman, 
and were glad to give him a commission. 
He won glory before Santiago, and was 
promoted to major general of volunteers. 
He was not satisfied with this, but last 
year, when a new volunteer army was 
raised, he went to the Philippines as a 
brigadier general. He did good work 





GENERAL H. C. CORBIN, ADJUTANT GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES ARMY, PROMOTED TO MAJOR 
GENERAL BY THE ARMY REOR- 
GANIZATION BILL. 


From a photograph by Prince, New York, 
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there, though he had little chance of 
distinguishing himself. The apparently 
frail little man showed that he could en- 


dure hardship as _ stoic- 
ally as any soldier in his 
command. 

As a reward, he was 
made a brigadier general 
in the regular army, and 
the honor makes him 
happy. It was known 
when he was nominated 
that it was intended to 
enable him to retire and 
draw a comfortable sal- 
ary. He is probably the 
frst and no doubt will 
be the last man in the 
country who fought the 
Federal government and 
yet passed the last years 
of his life in its army. 


GENIAL GENERAL CORBIN. 
Of all the men in the United States 
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REAR ADMIRAL GEORGE C. REMEY, 
IN COMMAND OF THE ASIATIC 
SQUADRON OF THE UNITED 
STATES NAVY. 


From a photograth by Rice, Wash- 
ington. 


army or navy, none has such a reputa- 
tion for diplomacy as General Corbin. 
When the Spanish war broke out he was 


adjutant general of the 
army, with the rank of 
colonel. He is still. ad- 
jutant general of the 
army, but now he is a 
major general, as a result 
of promotions and of the 
passage of the reorgani- 
zation bill, which made 
General Miles lieutenant 
general—a rank that had 
lapsed with the death of 
General Sheridan. 
General Corbin is a 
very able man. He has 
more friends outside the 
army, and possibly fewer 
inside it, than any other 
man who has risen high 
in the service. He has 
the most genial man- 


ners in the world. It is impossible for 
most people whom he meets socially to 





THE REY. DR. JOHN WILLIAM HAMILTON, OF BOSTON, 
RECENTLY ELECTED A BISHOP OF THE METHOD- 
IST CHURCH BY THE GENERAL CONFER- 


ENCE THAT MET IN CHICAGO. 


From a photograph by Vaughan & Keith, San Francisco. 


THE REY. DR. DAVID H. MOORE, OF CINCINNATI, WHO 
WAS ELECTED A BISHOP OF THE METHODIST 
CHURCH AT THE SAME TIME AS 


DR. HAMILTON. 


From «a photograph by Core, Cincinnati. 
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resist them. Members of Congress and 
cabinet officers have regularly suc- 
cumbed to them. When it came to an 
issue, General Corbin proved that he 
had more influence and more power than 





IGNATIUS DONNELLY, “ THE SAGE OF NININGER,” 
MINNESOTA, NOMINATED FOR VICE PRESIDENT 
BY THE “MIDDLE OF THE ROAD” POPULISTS. 


Fron a photograth by Larsen, Minneapolis. 





THEMSELVES USEFUL. THE COUNTESS OF WAR- 
WICK, WHO AS LADY BROOKE WAS A FAMOUS 
BEAUTY, DISTRIBUTING PRIZES WON 
IN AN ATHLETIC CONTEST. 


General Miles, although the latter had 
probably the backing of the whole army. 





WILLIAM LOCHREN, JUDGE OF THE UNITED STATES 


DISTRICT: COURT OF MINNESOTA, WHO IN A BE- “ADMIRAL REMEY IN COMMAND IN GHINA. 
CENT DECISION HELD THAT THE CONSTITU- 


TION APPLIES TO PORTO RICO. Much praise but no opportunity to 
From a photograph by Brush, Minneapolis. fight was given to Rear Admiral George 
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C. Remey during the Spanish-American Portsmouth Navy Yard before the Span- 
War. Now he is in command of the ish war. When the fleet in Cuban 
Asiatie station, and is directing affairs waters grew too big for Admiral Samp- 
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ROYALTIES IN DENMARK—A GATHERING IN THE FREDENSBORG CASTLE, THE ONLY PLACE IN EUROPE WHERE 
THEY CAN REALLY ENJOY THE FREEDOM OF A HOLIDAY. THOSE STANDING, NAMING THEM FROM RIGHT 
TO LEFT, ARE PRINCE JEAN OF ORLEANS, THE CZAREVITCH OF RUSSIA, PRINCE WALDEMAR OF DENMARK, 

THE CZAR OF RUSSIA, PRINCE NICHOLAS GF GREECE, PRINCESS VICTORIA OF WALES, AND THE 
KING OF GREECE. THOSE SEATED ARE THE CZARINA, THE GRAND DUCHESS XENIA OF 
RUSSIA, THE PRINCESS OF WALES, THE KING OF DENMARK, THE DOWAGER CZARINA, 

THE GRAND DUKE ALEXIS, AND THE GRAND DUCHESS OLGA OF RUSSIA. 


From a photograth by Danielsen, Cobenhagen. 


in China, having gone thither from son to handle all alone, Remey was 
Manila as soon as the situation became placed in command, at Key West, “ of 
serious. all vessels within signaling distance.” 

Admiral Remey was in charge of the Key West was our main naval base, and 
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plenty of hard work 
remained to be done. 
When the Chinese 
troubles broke out 
he hurried from Ma- 
nila to the scene of 
hostilities, again to 
find himself in 
charge of a trouble- 
some situation with 
but little prospect of 
winning the laurels 
of the victorious 
fighter. 


TWO NEW METHOD- 
IST BISHOPS. 

A SNAPSHOT TAKEN AT A GERMAN IMPERIAL HUNT. IT HAS BEEN SAID— When the general 

AND THIS PICTURE MAY BE REGARDED AS EVIDENCE OF IT—THAT THE 

KAISER LIKES TO HAVE HIS OWN FACE THE MOST PROMI- conference of the 

NENT IN ANY PHOTOGRAPH IN WHICH IT APPEARS. Methodist Church 

was trying to elect 

the man in charge of it knew only great two new bishops, there was so much dif- 

responsibility, a vast amount of labor, ficulty in reaching a decisive vote, and 

and no opportunity for distinction. some of the friends of some of the can- 

He was ordered to the Asiatic squad- didates were so active, that there was 

ron to succeed Admiral Watson, after talk that was almost scandal. In fact, it 

the glory had all been won, but when was charged that methods suggestive of 
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GENERAL ALEJANDRO RODRIGUEZ, ELECTED MAYOR WU TING FANG, CHINESE MINISTER TO THE UNITED 


OF HAVANA BY THE NATIONAL PARTY IN STATES, WHO WAS WINNING FAME AS AN 
THE FIRST ELECTION HELD IN CUBA ORATOR AND HUMORIST WHEN THE 
UNDER AMERICAN RULE. BOXER OUTBREAK BEGAN. 


Trom a photograph. From a copyrighted photograph by Purdy, Boston. 
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a political convention were introduced; 
but it appears that the charges had no 
very serious foundation. Still, it is true 
that seventeen ballots were taken before 
the Rey. Drs. John William Hamilton 
and David H. Moore were chosen. 

The former is a native of Virginia. 
He was educated in Ohio and in Boston, 
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army as a lieutenant colonel. Since 
then he has been head of the Wesleyan 
College for Women in Cincinnati, of the 
Colorado Seminary, and of the Univer- 
sity of Denver. For years he has been 


the editor of the Western Christian Ad- 
vocate, and he has a wide reputation as 
a pulpit orator. 


He is the foremost 





REAR ADMIRAL JOHN W. PHILIP, PERHAPS THE MOST BELOVED OFFICER IN THE NAVY, WHO COMMANDED 
THE BATTLESHIP TEXAS DURING THE WAR WITH SPAIN, AND WHO DIED ON JUNE 80 AT 
THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD, OF WHICH HE WAS THE COMMANDANT, 


From a copyrighted photograph by Bain, New York. 


and for a quarter of a century has been 
a prominent preacher in the Boston dis- 
trict. He is known also as an author, 
and as secretary of the Freedman’s Aid 
and Southern Education Society. 

Dr. Moore was born in Ohio. He left 
the pulpit to serve in the Civil War, be- 
ginning as a private and quitting the 


champion of the rights of women in the 
Methodist governing bodies. 


TWO MEN FROM MINNESOTA, 


Judge William Lochren, of the United 
States district court for Minnesota, 
sprang into national prominence by rul- 
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Ss fies ee tis ; i ! 
KEIZIRO NABESHIMA, THE NEW JAPANESE CHARGE PHYA PRASIDDHI, THE NEW MINISTER FROM SIAM 
D’AFFAIRES IN WASHINGTON. TO THE UNITED STATES. 


From a photograph by Nadar, Paris. From a photograph by Prince, Washington. 
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CAPTAIN CHARLES C. CLARK, OF ATLANTIC CITY, WHO WILLIAM H. KING, OF UTAH, ELECTED TO THE HOUSE 
RECENTLY RECEIVED ANOTHER MEDAL FOR OF REPRESENTATIVES IN PLACE OF BRIGHAM 
SAVING LIFE. HE HAS RESCUED 654 H. ROBERTS, WHOM THE HOUSE RE- 

PERSONS FROM DROWNING. FUSED TO SEAT. 
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ing that the constitution of the United 
States extends to Porto Rico. To be 
sure, a court a grade higher has given 
a contrary opinion, and probably the 
question will not be finally decided until 
the United States Supreme Court passes 
upon it. 

This is not the first time that Judge 
Lochren has occupied a place in the pub- 
lic eye. His home is in Minneapolis, 
where he was long a judge of the county 
court. He is known for his absolute 
honesty and uprightness and his aggres- 
sive partisanship. When Mr. Cleveland 
was President, he made Judge Lochren 
commissioner of pensions, and the ag- 
gressive, straightforward, and business- 
like way in which he administered the 
office caused him to be damned most 
vigorously. This did not change his ac- 
tions in the least. There are mighty few 
things in this world that he fears. 

Tgnatius Donnelly, “ the Sage of Nin- 
inger,’” who was nominated for the 
Vice Presidency by the Middle of the 
- Road Populists in the Cincinnati con- 
vention, is a most remarkable man. 
His widest reputation rests upon his 
literary work, especially in “ Atlantis ” 
and “ Ragnarok,” although his efforts 
to prove that Bacon wrote Shakspere 
have attracted a deal of attention. 

Many persons in Minnesota say that 
Donnelly is a demagogue and a trickster. 
Others who have always opposed him 
politically declare that he is absolutely 
honest. It is certain that he has always 
been poor. Whatever else Donnelly may 
be, he certainly is the foremost stump 
speaker in this country. More than once 
he has walked into a rival meeting and 
captured it all alone. He is a man of 
wide reading, with natural oratorical 
gifts, with a mind that is as quick as 
lightning, and which flashes forth in 
vivid words. His wit is irresistible, and 
his satire greatly to be feared. Po- 
litically, Donnelly stands in exactly the 
same relative place as in literature. 





THE SORROWS OF ROYALTY. 


There is only one place where half the 
royalties of Europe can meet to enjoy 
an untrammeled holiday, free from the 
toilsome restraints of state etiquette. 
That is in the Fredensborg Castle, near 
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Copenhagen, and it is therefore a most 
popular refuge with the members of the 
many reigning families who belong to 
the Danish family connection. 

It is really sad business, that of being 
sovereign, or heir apparent, or a king’s 
intended, in these days of democratic 
progress. The reigning families of 
Europe, that of Russia excepted, do not 
possess much more power than an 
American millionaire, thowgh they have 
a deal more responsibility, and infinitely 
fewer opportunities to have a good time 
in living. 





HAVANA’S NEW MAYOR. 

-The first election in Cuba under 
American rule didn’t make much of a 
stir, and apparently few of the island’s 
people were deeply interested in it. 

In Havana, the so ealled National 
party elected its candidate for mayor, 
General Alejandro Rodriguez, by a com- 
fortable majority. It appears that the 
Nationalists adopted American cam- 
paign methods. There are a sufficient 
number of persons in Havana familiar - 
with political methods in the United 
States to act as tutors: The National 
party was early in the field, and it effect- 
ed what was regarded as an admirable 
organization. At any rate, it was suffi- 
ciently good to succeed. 





THE CHINESE MINISTER’S EMBARRASSING 
POSITION. 

Few persons have greater cause to re- 
gret the Boxer troubles than Wu Ting 
Fang, the Chinese minister to the 
United States, who is a truly remarkable 
man. 

He was rapidly making himself really 
popular in this country. He had gained 
a reputation as a humorist, and that 
is a unique distinction for one ‘of his 
race. Of course the Chinese may be de- 
lightfully witty in their own language 
without our knowing anything about it; 
but Mr. Wu has been joyously humor- 
ous in English. He has stoutly stood up 
for his native land, at the same time 
finding opportunity to say pleasing 
things that are true, and some true 
things that are not pleasing, about 
America. 
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So rapidly had Mr. Wu advanced in 
popular regard that people were listen- 
ing seriously to his advice to young 
women to go to China, and he was to 
have delivered a Fourth of July oration 
in Philadelphia. Then his countrymen 
began to slaughter Europeans. For a 
time Mr. Wu was busy explaining, and 
he did nobly. But when more of the 
awkward facts transpired, there was 
nothing for him to do but remain silent 
and mourn over the murderous instincts 

_ of his people, meanwhile keeping close 
within the walls of the legation in 
Washington. 





MOURNING FOR ADMIRAL PHILIP. 


No officer in the United States navy 
‘was more beloved than was Rear Ad- 
miral John W. Philip, who died on June 
30 at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, of which 
he was commandant. In the navy he 
was always “Jack ” Philip, a Christian 
gentleman, afraid of nothing in theworld 
except of making those about him suffer; 
a martinet with the kindest heart; a 
scientific man of the highest attain- 
ments, with the faith of a child; a noble, 
true hearted, manly man, and a splendid 
fighter. The whole world lifted its hat 
out of respect to him for what he did 
at Santiago. He won glory for himself 
and his crew, and made the Texas, so 
long a “ hoodoo ” ship, respected in the 
land. And when victory was his, this 
fighting captain bade his men cease 
cheering because of the death harvest on 
the sinking Spanish ship. In keeping 
with this was his mustering all hands 
after the battle to acknowledge in their 
presence his belief in Almighty God, to 
Whom he gave thanks for the victory. 





A REMARKABLE LIFE SAVER. 


It is a matter of record that Captain 
Charles C. Clark, of Atlantic City, has 
saved six hundred and fifty four persons 
from drowning. Though it is not set 
forth who made the record or is respon- 
sible for it, there is no manner of doubt 
that Captain Clark has rescued many 
persons from the sea, some of them at 
great risk to himself, and that he hon- 
estly deserves the array of medals that 
adorns his manly chest. 

Not long ago there was a mass meet- 
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ing in Atlantic City to celebrate the 
presentation of another medal to the 
captain. He has had an active career. 
He was a volunteer fireman in Philadel- 
phia and a soldier in the Civil War. 
When the Spanish war began, he was not 
permitted to enlist because of his age. 
The only way he could get to the front 
was as a teamster, and he took advantage 
of that. He served at Santiago, and was 
in the San Juan Hill fight. 





LUCKY MR. BAILEY OF TEXAS. 


Surely Mr. Bailey, of Texas, was born 
under a lucky star. He appeared in 
Congress at a very early age, and made 
a good deal of a stir. When he was be- 
ginning his career, a wise friend advised 
the young man, who was fighting his 
own way, to study the Constitution of 
the United States. It was good advice, 
and Mr. Bailey has had occasion to bles 
the giver many times. 

While he was in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Bailey was made the. 
Democratic leader. He really suffered 
much from his continual posing. He is 
a large man. His ample chest displays 
a wonderful expanse of white bosom. 
Of course he wears a white tie and a 
slouch hat. There is more in Bailey 
than most people imagine, and he is one 
of the few who realize this fact. 

When he-announced his intention of 
being a United States Senator, his 
chances were looked upon as very slen- 
der, but he won. When he takes his 
seat next March he will be the youngest 
member of the body. He and five other 
Senators—Butler of North Carolina, 
Beveridge of Indiana, Penrose of Penn- 
sylvania, McLaurin of South Carolina, 
and Heitfeld of Idaho—will be younger 
than Governor Roosevelt, who will be 
forty two when he takes up the gavel as 
Vive President—that is, if he is elected. 

Right on the heels of Bailey’s political 
victory came the announcement that two 
of his rich friends are so impressed 
with the young man’s greatness that 
they have bought him a farm worth 
two hundred thousand dollars, with the 
understanding that he can pay them 
back out of its profits, taking as long a 
time as he likes. That is truly a tribute 
to statesmanship. 


IN THE NAME OF A WOMAN.’ 
BY ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


GERALD WINTHROP, who tells the story, is sent to Bulgaria by the British government to find out what 
he can about a Russian plot to depose the reigning prince, Ferdinand, and enthrone the Princess Christina, 
who is suspected of being a mere tool in the hands of the Muscovite plotters. Shortly after his arrival 
in Sofia, Winthrop saves the Countess Bokara, a supporter of the prince, from assassination, and she 
entreats her rescuer to join their party. Winthrop, however, meets the Princess Christina not long 
afterwards, and is so struck by her remarkable beauty and the singular charm she possesses that he 
pledges himself to her service. Christina, he finds, while ostensibly falling in with the plans of the Rus- 
sians, has in reality a scheme of her own, whose success will mean Bulgarian independence. She has no 
intention of marrying the Duke Sergius, according to the Russian program, so that the country may 
become practically a dependency of the Czar. Winthrop enters heart and soul into the movement, and 
becomes the leader of a revolutionary party, whose headquarters are in the house he has taken for him- 
self in Sofia. His actions arouse the suspicions of General Kolfort, the Russian leader, but Winthrop 
succeeds in making him believe that he is in reality working for the interests of the Russian party. The 
Countess Bokara, however, divines the true reason for the gatherings at Winthrop’s house, and, going to 
him, she at first upbraids him for his faithlessness to the prince, and then informs him that she has 
arranged to have the Princess Christina poisoned, and that in all probability she is dead by now. As it 
happens, however, Christina is in the young Englishman’s house at the time, having come there to see the 
Countess Bokara and ascertain the reason for her enmity. But the meeting between the two women 
proves barren of results, although during it the countess accuses the princess and Winthrop, who is 
present, of loving each other, and Christina’s actions indicate that there is truth in the assertion. Real- 
izing the danger of allowing the countess to remain at liberty, Winthrop arranges to have her kept in 
confinement until their plans can be matured ; but this the princess will not allow. The following day 
Winthrop learns that Christina is to-be forced into a marriage with the Duke Sergius, to take place 
within three days. He is much depressed, until Lieutenant Spernow, one of his friends, warns him that 
the duke purposes seeking a quarrel with him. This Sergius does, and a duel is arranged, but before the 
time for the meeting arrives men are sent to arrest the Englishman, who escapes from his house by an 


underground passage. 


XVII (Continued). 


S Bae suggestion that General 

Kolfort might know of the secret 
passage gave me a twinge of uneasi- 
ness, and as I paused to open the little 
door, my fears were more than verified, 
for I heard the cries of men as they en- 
tered from the house end. I held a re- 
volver ready as I slipped out into the 
night, and at a little distance to the 
left I caught sight of a couple of men, 
just perceptible as shadows in the 
gloom. 

Guessing that they were after me, 
and had not known quite where to lie in 
wait, I ran swiftly in the opposite direc- 
tion, fortunately to the spot where I 
should find my horse. Once in the sad- 
dle I did not fear pursuit. They saw 
me, despite all my precaution, and raised 
a shout, while one of them fired a pistol, 
presumably as a signal, and then I heard 
them come clattering after me. 

The shot was answered by others and 
the place seemed alive with men. But I 


was near to the horses now, and could 
see them in the little clump of trees 
where I had told Markov to wait. 

“Have you seen any horsemen 
about?” I asked, as I sprang into the 
saddle. 

“No, sir,” replied the groom, but at 
that moment the sound of galloping 
came from both directions. 

There was going to be a tussle after 
all, it seemed. 

“You have your pistols. If any one 
tries to stop us, you have my orders to 
fire. Follow me close.” 

We were on a small heath, and I 
pricked my horse into an easy canter in 
the direction I had to take to get to the 
place of which Zoiloff had told me. 

After a sharp burst for some ten min- 
utes I drew rein and listened. Not a 
sound. J had shaken off the pursuit. 
At the same time I deemed it advisable 
to take a roundabout route to our desti- 
nation, and in this Markov, who knew 
every square inch of the country, was 
able to guide me. 


* Copyright, 1900, by Arthur W. Marchmont.—This story began in the April number of THE JuNior MunsrEy. 
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We reached the place without mis- 
hap; and Zoiloff’s name acted like a 
magic password to secure the accommo- 
dation we needed. Thus my Russian 
friends had not even the satisfaction of 
robbing me of my night’s rest. 

I woke in the morning all anxiety to 
know how Zoiloff and Spernow had 
fared, what arrangements had been 
made, and whether after all we should 
succeed in bringing off the fight with- 
out interruption. 

I could also take a clearer view of the 
seriousness of the attempt made to cap- 
ture me on the previous night. The 
more [ considered it the less I liked it, 
for I read in it a determination on the 
part of General Kolfort to remove me 
from his path, at all events until after 
the marriage of the princess. He had 
viewed the fact of our love as a possible 
stumbling block in the path of his pol- 
icy, and was resolved to deal with it in 
his usual drastic way; and it was easy 
enough to see that even after the duel 
he would continue to pursue me. 

Zoiloft arrived while I was in this 
rather gloomy, meditative mood. 

“J have been speculating all the night 
whether I should find you here, count, 
for I could not learn from the men who 
came to your house whether they had 
caught you or not. They were wild at 
not finding you there, and ransacked 
the place from cellar to roof; and al- 
most the first place they searched was 
that underground passage. I concluded, 
‘of course, that they would have men 
posted at the other end, and feared, 
therefore, that they had got you in a 
trap. How did you escape? ” 

I told him briefly what had happened 
and that only his forethought had saved 
me. 

“ And what of the duel? ” I conclud- 
ed eagerly. 

“ All is right, so far, I’m glad to say. 
Of course the duke couldn’t appear to 
back out in the least; and the men rep- 
resented him as full of fight. We hada 
bit of a tussle over the conditions, but 
I wouldn’t give way. They wanted me 
to fix the time and place at once; but I 
told them pretty plainly that to do that 
might be doing no more than giving an 
excellent opportunity for making the 
arrest that had just failed, and, in short, 
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that it was impossible. In the end, they 
had no option but to agree, and we are 
to meet at a little village about five 
miles north of here at nine o’clock, and 
then settle the ground. What I pro- 
pose is that you should ride on about a 
couple of miles further—I know a splen- 


did place for a meeting there; your man 


will probably know the ground—and 
if I find no treachery in the wind, Vil 
bring them on. If there is anything 
wrong, I'll fix another spot and let you 
know somehow. But I think it’ll be all 
right; the men acting for him are per- 
fectly straight.” 

“Yes,” I assented readily. “It’s an 
excellent plan.” 

“ But what about afterwards? If you 


_kill him, there will be the deuce to pay; 


and I think you will have to fly the 
country for a while at least.” 

“No, I shall go back to Sofia and face 
it out. Men have been killed in duels 
before. The fight was forced upon me, 
and everything’s in perfect order. Why 
should I run away?” 

“ Russian dukes are not often killed 
in duels, especially when so essential to 
Russian schemes,” he answered dryly. 

“JT shall take my chance of the conse- 
quences. We’re not so feeble that they 
can do what they like with me. I shall 
face it out.” 

“ How would it be to stop short of 
killing him?” 

“ My dear Zoiloff, if you had had said 
to you what was said to me, you would 
view the thing as I do,” I said sternly; 
and he made no reply. 

I called in ny man then, and Zoiloff 
gave him precise instructions which way 
we were to ride and where to wait; and 
soon afterwards he started to meet the 
duke and his seconds. I mounted with- 
in a few minutes of his departure, and 
as I rode at an easy pace, I was very 
thoughtful, though exultant, at the 
prospect of the encounter. 

It was a glorious morning. The sun 
was hot and bright, but a fresh, invig- 
orating breeze was blowing and the 
country looked beautiful. The hardy, 
stalwart peasantry, men and women 
alike, were at work everywhere in the 
fields, toiling with that industry for 
which they are famed in all the east; 
and save that here and there were to be 
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seen the ruined homesteads which told 
their grim story of the fearful struggle 
of a few years previously, the landscape 
seemed redolent of the new blessing of 
content which the better rule of the 
prince had brought in its train, and full 
of the promise of prosperity, if only the 
ban of political intrigue could be re- 
moved. Certainly a land of promise, 


with a great future under a ruler with 


such high ideals and motives as Chris- 
tina. 

As I thought of it, she seemed far- 
ther removed from me than ever. She 
loved me; and the knowledge was in- 
effably sweet ; but it was a lovethat could 
have no fruition; and my face darkened 
as I thought of the man who was to, 
come between us—not only to thwart 
our love, but also to stand between her 
and the realization of the dream and 
hopes of her life for these people. My 
heart was as iron towards him; and the 
bare thought of his foul treachery in 
this dastardly attempt to have me 
branded as a coward—for I did not hesi- 
tate to accept that theory of his act— 
filled me with an irresistible impulse to 
take his life. I recalled his burning 
words of insult and contumely, and 
dwelt upon them till they stabbed and 
pricked and stung me with a madness 
of passion and loathing. 

We reached the little village in good 
time and halted at the trysting spot to 
wait fornews from Zoiloff. This was so 
long in coming that my patience was 
ebbing fast, until I saw Spernow ap- 
proaching at a hand gallop. 

“All is arranged, count,” he said, 
after I had greeted him. “ You are to 
ride back about half a mile along the 
road I have come. There is no sign of 
any interference. But I have something 
for you.” He drew a small note from 
his pocket and handed it to me, and 
turned away to speak to my servant. 

I opened it quickly, little guessing 
the contents. 


I have heard the terrible news of your quarrel 
with the Duke Sergius, and that you are to meet to- 
morrow. God preserve you from danger. I am 
going to ask you the hardest favor that could be 
put in words. I know of your skill, and of the 
terrible provocation you have received—but I beg 
you not to have his death on yoursoul. Think of 


what it must mean to us all—to me. For him 
to be killed by you. I pray you, for my sake. 
CHRISTINA. 
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I stared at the lines in a fever of dis- 
traction. At the very moment when the 
cup was at my lips, it was to be dashed 
away. Just when | had fed my passion 
and had been goaded by the remem- 
brance of the man’s foul acts and insults 
to a vow of implacable vengeance, I was 
to do nothing. 

I could not grant the wish. The man 
deserved to die, and die he should, if my 
arm were strong enough. I could not, I 
would not, let him escape me. He had 
forced the quarrel, and it must go 
through. It was a just cause, and I was 
in the right throughout—and I erushed 
the paper in my clenched hand and 
vowed the request was impossible. 

Yet how could I face her afterwards 
and say, “I had your plea and would 
not hearken to it!” Was ever man 
more plagued? I paced up“and down — 
the turf fighting the fight between 
my thirst for vengeance and my love for 
Christina with its desire to grant her 
wish; and never have I fought a harder 
battle. 

My love won, of course. I had no 
motives in life but those which were in- 
spired by my love for her; and the 
thought of myself appearing red hand- 
ed before.her, and of her turning from 
me in abhorrence or gazing at me with 
eyes of reproach to bid me never see her 
again since I cared so little as not to 
grant her wishes, was unbearable. But 
it was hard, cruelly hard; and I could 
have ground my teeth in the stress of 
my keen disappointment. 

I questioned Spernow, as we rode to- 
gether, and he told me that Mlle. Brou- 
moff had given him the letter, and that 
it was to be destroyed as soon as read. 

I tore it to shreds and scattered them 
on the passing wind, with a smile half 
bitterness, half love; though I would 
fain have kept the letter near my heart. 
Then I fell moody and silent. There 
was more in the request than Christina 
had foreseen. It was not unlikely to 
prove my death warrant. To go into 
a fight with so expert a swordsman as 
Duke Sergius was dangerous enough 
under any circumstances and at any 
time; but to fight him while bound to 
act only on the defensive, and to re- 
frain from taking advantage of such 
openings as he might give, magnified the 
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danger many times, and must make the 
issue less than doubtful for me. The 
fight was to be to the death, or till one 
of us was so wounded as to be unable to 
continue it, and it was clear that, if I 
was not to attempt to wound him, it 
was I who must be struck down. 

It was certain, too, that so expert a 
fencer as he would soon perceive that I 
was not going to press him, and thus he 
could fight at his ease and wait to pick 
out the moment when he could most 
easily plunge his sword into my heart. 

If I escaped with my life, too, I had- 
to suffer the humiliation of defeat at his 
hands; and I groaned in spirit at the 
bondage which my love imposed. 

And yet I blessed the gentleness, lit- 
tle regardful of me though it was, that 
had inspired the plea. 

When we came in sight of the others, 
who were already waiting for us, my 
mind was made up and my decision 
taken. The duke should live, even if it 
cost me my life. 


XVIII. 


As I dismounted I saluted the others 
and glanced sharply at the duke, who 
feigned not to notice my salute and 
looked away without returning it. I 
hoped I could detect an expression of 
genuine anxiety on his face, as if he did 
not at all relish the turn things had 
taken; and purposely I assumed as dark 
and stern an expression as I could force 
into my face. Though I was debarred 
from killing him, I would at least act as 
if I meant to. 

It did not take much time to select 

the ‘place and complete the necessary 
preliminaries, and while I was making 
ready I drew Zoiloff aside. 
_ “TI must have a last word with you, 
my friend,” I said earnestly. ‘“ Matters 
' have taken a strange turn since I saw 
you. I have had an urgent request from 
the princess not to kill the duke, and I 
don’t hide from myself that I am now 
going probably to my death. If I am 
to act only on the defensive, I can’t 
carry on the fight indefinitely, of course; 
and if I fall, I charge you on your honor 
to let the princess know that my last 
thoughts were of her.” 

He saw instantly how grave the pros- 
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pect was, and was more moved than I 
could have believed. 

“ We have arranged that it shall be 
to the death, count. She had no right 
to make such a request. Not knowing 
the conditions, such a request cannot 
and must not be listened to. She can- 
not wish your death rather than his. 
Women don’t understand these things. 
You must not be bound.” 

“T have reasoned it out in my own 
way,’ I answered with a smile, “and I 
shall observe the condition.” 

“By Heaven, I would have had no 
hand in it at all, had I foreseen this! 
But I suppose she does not wish you to 


_ be killed like a sheep, without an effort,” 


he cried excitedly. “You can wound 


‘him, at any rate. But die you must not. 


We cannot spare you, count; she cannot; 
she does not know what she asks.” 

“ When you think it over calmly, you 
will see she is right. He must not die 
by my hand, things being as they are.” 
He knew what I meant and had no an- 
swer to it. He wrung my hand, much 
affected, and after a moment growled 
into his mustache: 

“Hang the women! 
everything.” 

“Remember,” I said warningly. “If 
things go badly with me, give my mes- 
sage—but no reproaches. She must 
know nothing, except that I was beaten 
by the duke’s superior skill. On your 
honor, Zoiloff.” 

“ On my honor,” he answered; and as 
I was ready we went forward together. 

The duke eyed me with a look of hate, 
and it was easy to see he meant to do his 
worst. As our swords crossed and we 
engaged I seemed to feel the thrill of 
his passion as if it were an electric cur- 
rent passing through the steel. 

He fought well and cleverly, but he 
was not my match. I had been trained 
in a better school and held him at bay 
without much difficulty. I was much 
cooler, too, than he; and his fiery tem- 
per made him too eager to press the 
fight. ~ 

He made no attempt to wound me 
slightly, but sought with the vindictive- 
ness of passion to get through my guard 
and thrust his blade into my heart. My 
fighting was all defensive; and after a 
short time my tactics evidently puzzled 


They spoil 
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him. He thought my object was to wear 
him down. This cooled him, and he be- 
gan to fight much more warily and cau- 
tiously and with far less waste of energy 
and strength. 

The first point fell to me, partly by 
accident. Making an overzealous thrust 
at my body, which I parried with some 
' difficulty, he came upon my sword point, 
which just touched his body and drew 
blood. The seconds interfered; his 
wound was examined and found to be 
slight, and we were ordered to reéngage. 

In the second bout he changed his 
tactics and again attacked me with great 
impetuosity. The result was what 
might have been expected. He gave me 
more than one chance which I could 
have taken with deadly effect ; and when 
he saw that I did not—for he fenced 
well enough to understand this—I saw 
him smile sardonically. He might well 
wonder why I should wish to spare him. 
But each time Christina’s words were 
before my eyes and ringing in my ears, 
and vitterly though I hated him, I dared 
not and would not kill: him. Then he 
wounded me. He thought he had found 
the opportunity he sought, and his eyes 
gleamed viciously as he lunged desper- 
ately at my heart. I parried the stroke, 
but not sufficiently, for I felt his sword 
enter my side, and for a moment I 
thought all was over. 

But when the fight was stopped for 
the second time, it was found that the 
blow had gone home too high and had 
pierced the flesh above the heart and 
close under the shoulder. The blood 
made a brave show, but there was no 
danger, nothing to prevent my fighting 
on; and again we had to engage. 

It was now with the greatest difficulty 
that I could restrain myself to act only 
on the defensive. The triumphant 
gleam in his eyes when his sword found 
its way into my body had sent my tem- 
per up many degrees. A man of honor, 
having such skill of fence as he pos- 
sessed, and seeing that I was making no 
effort to attack him, and was indeed 
actually letting pass the openings he 
gave, would have refused to continue a 
fight on such unequal terms. But he 
grew more murderous the longer we 
fought, and more than once made a de- 
liberate use of my reluctance to wound 
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him by exposing himself recklessly in 
order to try and kill me. He did it 
deftly and skilfully, with great caution, 
step by step, as if to assure himself of 
the fact before he relied and risked too 
much upon it; but having satisfied him- 
self, he grew bolder every minute. 

lt was no better than murder; and, 
strive as I would, remembering Chris- 
tina’s words and seeking to be loyal to 
her, I could not stop my rising temper 
nor check the rapidly growing desire to 
punish him for his abominable and cow- 
ardly tactics. As the intention hard- 
ened in my mind, so my fighting 
changed. My touch grew firmer, more 
aggressive; I began to press him in my 
turn; and to show him the dangers that 
he ran. He read the thought by that 
subtle instinct which all swordsmen 
know, and as my face grew harder and 
my eyes shone with a more deadly light, 
I saw him wince, and noted the shadow 
of fear come creeping over his face and 
into his eyes. He began to fight with- 
out confidence and nervously, dropping 
the attack and standing like a man at 
bay. 

I pressed him harder and harder, my 
blood growing ever more and more 
heated with the excitement of the fight. 
Christina’s words were forgotten; and 
springing up again in my breast came 
that deadly resolve of the previous night 
to kill him. He read it in my face in- 
stantly, and it drove him to make one or 
two desperate and spasmodic attempts 
to get at me; though I noticed with a 
grim smile that now he was cautious not 
to expose himself as before. 

I defeated his attempts without diffi- 
culty, and was even in the act of look- 
ing out for an opening to strike, when 
the remembrance of my pledge, and of 
what my love would say to me if I killed 
him, shot back into my mind, and at a 
stroke killed all the desire to kill. The 
change of mood must in some way have 
affected my fighting, as we know it will, 
for I left myself badly guarded, and, 
like a dart of lightning, his blade came 
flashing at me. 

I was wounded again; but, fortunate- 
ly, malice or fear or too great glee made 
him overconfident, so that his aim was 
‘awry, and instead of piercing my heart, 
his sword glanced off my ribs, inflicting 
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another flesh wound, but barely more 
than skin deep. 

“This can’t go on,” growled Zoiloff 
in my ear during the pause. “ You 
could have killed him half a dozen 
times. We shall be here all day.” The 
absurd pathos of the speech made me 
smile, despite the grim situation, and 
the smile was still lurking on my face 
when we crossed swords for the fourth 
time. A glance at my opponent’s face 
was enough to kill any smile, however; 
and almost as soon as our blades 
touched, he commenced again to force 
the fight as though he meant to finish it 
off quickly. So vehement was his attack 
that for a while I needed all my nerve 
and skill to defend myself; but I con- 
tented myself with defensive tactics— 
for the interval had cooled my temper— 
until by a little, dastardly, unswords- 
manlike trick he tried to catch me at a 
disadvantage. In an instant my passion 
flamed up beyond restraint, and hefore 
‘there was time for me to regain control 
of my temper, an opening came in his 
guard, and, unable to stay the fighting 
instinct to take advantage of it, I ran 
my sword through his neck. 

The blood came gushing out in a full 
crimson stream from the wound and 
through his parted lips, dyeing his shirt 
front; he staggered back, his sword 
dropped from his nerveless grasp, and 
he fell to the ground with a groan. 

I looked on more than a little aghast 
at my work. If he should die—and at 
the thought the picture of Christina’s 
face as she would meet me flashed be- 
fore my eyes, and for the moment I 
would have given all I was worth to 
have called back that laggard thrust. 

Zoiloff and Spernow came and stood 
by me, as I waited, sword in hand, to 
know if the fierce combat was to go on 
still farther. Then his chief second 
crossed to us and in a formal tone said: 

“ My principal can fight no longer.” 

“Ts the hurt dangerous? Will he 
die? ” I asked, and the man glanced at 
me in evident surprise at the concern in 
my tone. 

“ Not necessarily. The wound is se- 
vere, but the doctor says the artery has 
not been touched.” Then, after a pause, 
he added, as if in involuntary compli- 
ment to the skill I had shown: “It is 
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surprising that the fight lasted so long, 
Count Benderoff. I can bear witness 
that he owes his life to your forbear- 
ance; ” and, with a bow as formal as his 
tone, he went back to the others. 

“We may go,” said Zoiloff, and I 
handed him my sword and then dressed. 

“T am glad you wounded him. I[ 
feared you were going to let him kill 
you. He tried his utmost, and you had 
one very narrow escape,” said Zoiloff. 
“ But now where are we to go?” 

“T should like first to make quite cer- 
tain about the nature of his wound. 
Will you question the surgeon yourself? 
Spernow and I will wait by the horses.” 

“ What of your own wounds? Won’t 
you have them dressed? Better run no 
risks.” JI had almost forgotten them in 
my excitement, but I agreed; and as 
soon as the surgeon could be spared 
from his attendance on the duke, he 
came and dressed them rapidly. The 
one was a mere scratch, and the other 
not by any means serious. I had been 
lucky indeed to escape so lightly. A 
couple of days’ rest for the arm would 
be enough, declared the doctor, who was 
inclined to be garrulous about the af- 
fair, until he found that I made no re- 
sponse. 

When he had finished with me, how- 
ever, I questioned him as to my 
opponent’s condition. He gave me a 
learned and technical description of the 
exact character of the injury, and then 
in simple and intelligent language told 
me that in all probability, if the wound 
healed as it should, the duke would be a 
prisoner to his room for two or three 
weeks; if it healed badly, it might be as 
many months. But he put his estimate 
at not more than a month. 

“ There is no danger of his-death? ” I 
asked. 

“ Not the least, unless he is impru- 
dent. In a month’s time he should be 
quite able to fight another duel, should 
he feel so disposed.” 

I saw no wit in so grim a pleasantry, 
for he intended it as such, and turned 
away with a hasty words of thanks for 
his attention. 

“ Where to?” asked Zoiloff, when we 
were mounted. 

“ Back to Sofia,” I answered prom ‘- 
ly. “I am going straight to General 
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Kolfort to ascertain the meaning of last 
night’s attempt on me; ” and I clapped 
my heels into my horse’s flanks and 
started at a sharp pace for the city. 


XIX. 


I wap not ridden more than a couple 
of miles towards the city when a 
thought occurred to me and caused me 
to draw rein suddenly and call to my 
companions to halt. 

_ “Anything wrong?” asked Zoiloff, 
looking about him anxiously. 

“Tt has just occurred to me that as 
I’m going to put my head in the lion’s 
mouth by going to General Kolfort, I 
had better not go unprepared, and I 
have just thought of a precaution I can 
take.” ; 

“ What is it?” 

“JT can’t at present explain to you 
fully, but you or Spernow can help me. 
I must find some place, before I enter 
Sofia, where I can write for an hour or 
two. Where canI go?” He thought a 
moment and said: | 

“The safest place would be back to 
where you passed the night. I am sure 
of those people, and they know how to 
hold their tongues; ” and, changing our 
direction, we set off for the house at a 
brisk trot. 

My intention was to write out a full 
report now for the British Foreign Of- 
fice, giving a detailed account of the 
position of matters in regard to the 
Russian scheme, of the part I had played 
in it, and of what I believed to be the 
Russian designs against me. I did not 
forget the condition that if I failed the 
Foreign Office were to be at liberty to 
disown me, and that the whole and sole 
responsibility of my present action lay 
with me, let the consequences be what 
they might. But I caleulated that so 
far I had kept aloof from committing 
the government in any way, and could 
thus claim the protection of the Foreign 
Office should any personal violence be 
contemplated by old Kolfort. 

I thought out carefully what I had to 
say, and when we arrived at the house, 
set to work with a will. I gave a clear 
description of the princess’ counter- 
plot, and then added my reason for be- 
lieving that, although it was likely to 
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fail now, it could yet be used for the 
advantage of Bulgaria and the Balkan 
states generally. The prince had de- 
cided to abdicate, and if measures could 
be taken from Downing Street to have a 
successor to him ready, whether that 
suecessor should be Princess Christina 
or another, and the abdication so timed 
as to fit in with such a plan, it would be 
perfectly feasible to checkmate the Rus- 
sian move. My own opinion, I declared, 
was in favor of putting the princess on 
the throne, thus apparently acting in 
codperation and concert with Russia, 
while at the same time taking secret 
measures to prevent any marriage on 
her part with a Russian ally. 

For myself I asked merely that, in the 
event of my being imprisoned by Gen- 
eral Kolfort, the British representative 
in Bulgaria might be instructed by tele- 
graph to press either for my being liber- 
ated or brought to trial. No more to 
be done than would be done in the case 
of an ordinary British subject. 

When I had completed the despatch, 
I drafted a telegram announcing that it 
was on its way, and I instructed my com- 
panions as to how they were to act. 
Spernow was to take the work in hand, 
and to push on now for the Servian 
frontier, and take the train there for 
Nish, where I knew there was a particu- 
larly energetic British consul. If no 
communication reached Spernow from 
me within twenty four hours of his ar- 


‘rival at Nish, he was to send off the 


despatch by the quickest available 
means; and twenty four hours later— 
so as to allow enough time to elapse to 
prevent the letter being intercepted— 
the telegram was to follow. Then Sper- 
now was to return in hot haste to Sofia, 
to report to Zoiloff. He undertook the 
commission very readily, asking only 
that Mlle. Broumoff should be told of 
the reason for his absence, and that 
Zoiloft should arrange the difficulties of 
getting him leave of absence from his 
regiment. 

Zoiloff and I then resumed our ride to 
Sofia, discussing very earnestly the new 
development of our affairs and the pos- 
sibilities which lay in my interview with 
the general. 

I searcely thought he would venture 
to imprison me, resolute and ruthless as 
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he was in pressing his policy, and I said 
as much to Zoiloff, who was, however, 
more doubtful. 

“Jn any case it must make no differ- 
ence to our scheme,” I said. “ You must 
push on without me, and hurry forward 
all the preparations with the utmost 
despatch. I should like you to see the 
princess and explain to her precisely 
what has happened this morning, al- 
though you need know nothing of her 
message to me.” 

“J understand,” he said dryly; “ but 
I should like to warn her against im- 
periling a valuable life when she doesn’t 
know the facts. It may be my turn next. 
But there, I shouldn’t listen to her.” 

“ You would act as I did, my friend,” 
I replied, smiling. “I know you.” 

“Well, the conditions would never be 
the same,” he said bluntly, and I did not 
pursue the point any farther. 

When we reached Sofia we parted. 

“ How shall I know what happens at 
the general’s? ” he asked. 

“Tf you do not hear from me, you 
may draw your own conclusion that I 
am on my way to Tirnova. If'we are 
not to meet again—good by;” and I 
held out my hand, 

He grasped it warmly, and with a ring 
of true, stalwart friendship, he said: 

“Tf they shut you up, itll go hard 
with me if I don’t find you. And if they 
kill you, you have my oath on it you 
shan’t go unavenged, if I have to shoot 
that damned old ruffian with my own 
hand. It shall be life for life” And, 
without another word, as though he did 
not wish me to see how much he was 
moved, he clapped his heels into his 
horse’s flanks and cantered off. 

I avoided my own house purposely, 
lest some of the general’s agents should 
be waiting there for me, for I wished it 
to be unmistakably clear that my inter- 
view with the general was by my own 
choice; and I did not draw rein till I 
had reached the courtyard of his house. 
Then, telling Markov to wait for me 
with the horses in the street, I entered 
the house and asked for General Kol- 
fort. 

I could see that my visit caused sur- 
prise, and observed that one or two of 
the soldiers present made haste to post 
themselves so that my retreat would be 
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impossible. I was shown up stairs into 
the room where I had first seen the gen- 
eral, and where, as usual, one or two offi- 
cers were lounging. J was kept there 
about half an hour, quite long enough to 
irritate me, and then a messenger ush- 
ered me into the general’s room. 

He looked even harder and grimmer 
and sterner than ever as he glanced up 
from his desk and fixed his eyes on me. 

“What is your business with me?” 
he asked curtly. 

“That is the question I have come to 
put to you,” I retorted, quite as shortly. 

“ Why to me?” 

“ Because I have heard, not quite in- 
cidentally, that you have been sending 
to my house to inquire for me.” 

“You appear to have been called 
away suddenly.” 

“ Driven away, I should say, rather,” 
I retorted. “ May I ask why you have 
dared to make such an attempt? ” 

“ Dared?” he returned, with a flash 
of his eyes at the word. 

“ Dared,” I repeated. 

“JT am not answerable to you for the- 
steps taken in the exigencies of state.” 

“ Exigencies of state you term it. A 
singular name to describe an act which 
in plain terms means that when one of 
your chief men has forced a quarrel on 
me and challenged me, you would shut 
me up to prevent our meeting, so that 
he might have an opportunity of brand- 
ing me as a coward.” 

“JT do not think you a coward,” he 
answered slowly. 

“Nor does your Duke Sergius now,” 
said I. This touched him, for he asked 
with evident interest: 

“What has happened this morning? 
A good deal may turn on your answer.” 

“He is not dead, if that’s what you 
mean—only badly wounded;” and I 
gave him a brief description of the fight. 
He listened closely, but without a sign 
of his feelings on his face. 

“ You seem to suggest that you could 
have killed him?” he said with half a 
sneer. ' 

“ His own second said as much to me, 
and offered to bear witness to the fact 
that he owed his life to my forbear- 
ance.” 

“A very tactful forbearance. And 
why did you spare him? From what I 
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hear, there is little love lost between 
you—at least, in the common sense of 
the term,” he added dryly. 

“JT had my reasons, and they are my 
own, if you please. But now will you 
tell me the reason for your extraordi- 
nary conduct? ” 

“JT do not consider it safe for you to 
be any longer at large.” 

The answer was given deliberately 
and after a pause. It showed his inten- 
tion was to imprison me; but I would 
not let him see the unpleasant effect of 
the decision. I smiled and shrugged my 
shoulders. 

“ And your reasons?” I asked. 

“T am not accustomed to discuss rea- 
sons with prisoners.” 

“ Yet you will have to state them in 
my case. Englishmen can’t be packed 


away like herrings in a barrel to suit — 


even your convenience.” 

“ You are no Englishman, Count Ben- 
deroft.” 

“On the contrary, I am a British 
subject, General Kolfort; and am re- 
solved to claim my rights as one.” 

He waved the words aside as though 
they were of no account. 

“T warned you when you first came 
here——” 

“When you lured me here, you 
mean,” I corrected. 

“That you would have to choose in 
which character I was to deal with you. 
Had you chosen then to stand on your 
British nationality—which, by the way, 
I question entirely—I should have 
known how to deal with you. Instead 
of dealing frankly with me, you chose to 
remain in Sofia, mixing yourself up with 
intrigues against me, and doing other 
ridiculous things, until I repeat I can- 
not any longer allow you to remain at 
large. I shall send you to Tirnova, so 
that you may have time to cool your 
inconvenient passions and clear your 
head.” 

“Very well, | am content to go. It 
will be an excellent illustration for the 
guidance of Europe of Russian policy in 
the Balkans.” 

“When Europe hears of it,” he re- 
turned significantly. 

I blessed my prudence as I thought of 
the despatch I had sent by Spernow, 
and at the thought a smile flitted across 
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my face. He stared at me in some 
doubt, not understanding my confi- 
dence. 

“T am afraid you think I am only a. 
short sighted fool, after all, general.” 

“ T have not formed a very high opin- 
ion of your foresight. I know you to be 
brave, and hold you to be clever in your 
way; but a little longer foresight would 
have shown you that such an ending as - 
this was inevitable when you decided to 
meddle with polities here and to act as 
my secret opponent.” 

I began to wonder how much he knew 
of our plans. 

“JT did not so lack foresight as to 
come to this meeting unprepared, at any 
rate,” said I significantly. “And if 
you throw me into one of your con- 
founded prisons, the news will soon be 
buzzing in every foreign office in Europe 
that Englishmen must be deprived of 
their liberty in order to prove Russia’s 
devotion to the cause of freedom in the 
Balkans.” I threw the words at him 
recklessly, and all his self restraint 
could not help his showing that the 
blow went home. He had not-expected 
this. 

“1 don’t believe you,” he said bluntly. 

“So much the worse for you; but if 
you were a younger man, General Kol- 
fort, you would not dare to say that to 
my face,” I added sternly. 

“ You will find it no easy task to get 
your news out of Bulgaria.” 

“Tf I had not known it was already 
safe across the frontier, do you think I 
should have been fool enough to come 
here?” and I laughed and shrugged my 
shoulders, enjoying his embarrassment. 
Then I pushed my advantage. “ But 
now I am ready for your men. Where 
are you sending me? Tirnova?” and I 
got up as though the prison were imma- 
terial to me. 

He didn’t relish the piece of bluff, and 
sat silent and uneasy. 

“You can sit down again,” he said 
after a pause. 

I threw myself carelessly into my 
chair again, crossed my legs, glanced at 
my watch, and said lightly: 

“Tirnova’s over a hundred and 
twenty miles as the crow flies, and if 
you've any regard for my health— 
which, by the way, niay be an important 
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matter to you by and by—we’'d better 
make a start. I’m wounded, and a long 
journey might have a very bad effect 
upon me.” 

He threw me a glance of baffled rage; 
I saw his lips move, and guessed that a 
pretty little cath had slipped out into 
his mustache unchristened. 

“Tf you mean to brave me out, your 
journey may be a much farther and a 
much quicker one,” he said after a 
pause. “ Mistakes have been made be- 
fore now, and explained afterwards.” 

“< Mistake? and ‘murder’ are both 
spelled with an M,” I said recklessly. 
“ But a murdered Englishman is not by 
any means easy to explain away.” 

A long, tense silence followed. He 
broke it by asking abruptly, seeking to 
catch me unawares: 

“ What’s this I hear about your love 
for the Princess Christina? ” 

“ How on earth can I know what your 
spies or my enemies tell you?” I re- 
plied, not for a moment off my guard. 

“Do you dream of making her your 
wife?” 

“Hasn’t she promised to marry the 
Duke Sergius? ” 

“Js it true that you love her? ” 

“Tf it were, you are scarcely the man 
to whom I should bring such a confi- 
dence.” 

“What’s your object here in Sofia? ” 

“To be allowed to mind my own busi- 
ness.” 

“What is that business, as you call 
it?” 

“My own concern,” I retorted as 
sharply as I could rap out the words. It 
was as clear as daylight that I had 
touched him with my threat or he would 


never continue to question me. I was 
winning. 
“What does your government 


want?” he asked after a pause, to re- 
cover from‘his chagrin at my former 
replies. 

“How should I know?—except to 
have its subjects left unmolested.” I 
was determined to rub this in, and I 
could see he relished this last rub no 
better than the first. 

“Tf you refuse to answer my ques- 
tions you leave me but one alternative,” 
he threatened. 

“Take it, then,” I answered lightly. 
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“ You take it, of course, with your eye 
open.” : 

“You have been engaged in a con- - 
spiracy against the Russian influence.” 

“T have been engaged in that con- 
spiracy carried on ‘in the name of a 
woman, if that’s what you mean; and, 
as you are perfeetly aware, with not only 
your consent, but approval and encour- 
agement.” 

“You have been working secretly for 
another object,” he cried angrily. 

“Are you accusing the Princess 
Christina of treachery? ” 

“Your tongue is as skilful in fence 
as your sword,” he said, smiling grimly. 
“ But you know my meaning perfectly.” 

“Then, pack me off to Tirnova—if 
you think you have proof to prove the 
unprovable—and at the same time show 
your hand to the rest of Europe. No, 
no, General Kolfort,’ I said, smiling 
and shaking my head as though the 
thing were no more than a jest; “ that 
cock won’t fight and you know it.” 

““T regard you and can deal with you 
as a renegade Bulgarian officer conspir- 
ing against your prince, a crime that 
merits imprisonment.” 

“Very good and plausible, no doubt 
—were it not for the precaution that I 
have taken to let people in London know 
differently. But if that’s to be your 
line, we shall have the jails pretty full 
here, and you and I, general, will be 
able to resume our interesting confer- 
ence, hobnobbing in one of them on 
more equal terms than here;” and I 
wagged my head at him again. 

The taunt enraged him. His eyes 
flashed fire and a flush of wrath tinged 
his dried, wrinkled, parchment cheeks; 
he sprang to his feet and sounded the 
bell on his table furiously. 

“JT will put your devil may care hu- 
mor to the test. You shall go to Tir- 
nova.” 

“As you please,” I answered, sur- 
prised now in my turn, for I had not 
thought he would dare to push matters 
to extremes. “TI will tell you one thing. 
My arrest will be the signal for that 
despatch to be forwarded. If I do not 
go to Tirnova, that will not go to Lon- 
don.” 

“J care nothing for your govern- 
ment,” he exclaimed, all self control 
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gone in his anger. “ They dare do noth- 
ing, even if they would.” 

At that moment an officer entered in 
response to the bell. 

“ Arrest the Count Benderoff! ” cried 
the general, pointing at me a finger that 
trembled with rage. “Give up your 
sword, sir; you are a traitor unworthy to 
bear it.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind,” I 
said desperately. “The man who lays 
a hand on me may look to himself.” 

“Call in your men, captain; if he re- 
sists, shoot him,” said the stern old man 
grimly; and in the moments of waiting 
we looked at each other in silent defi- 
ance. Then came the tramp of men and 
the clash of arms in the room without, 
and a file of soldiers marched in. 

“T must ask you for your sword, 
Count  Benderoff,’ said the officer 
quietly and courteously. “‘ You will see 
that resistance is useless.” 

For a moment [ still resisted and re- 
fused. 


“T beg you to save trouble,” he said. 


again. 

“Y will not,” I cried furiously. “ If 
I am to be murdered it shall be done 
here, in the presence of my murderer; ’ 
and I set my back to the wall and 
whipped out my sword. 

“Shoot him down! ” shouted the in- 
furiated old man to the soldiers, who 
leveled their guns dead at me. “ Now 
will you give up your sword? ” 

“No, Dll die first, you butcher!” I 
exclaimed, setting my teeth. 

“ Do your duty, captain,” said the in- 
flexible old martinet. 

“ Count Benderoff, let me make an- 
other request,” he said, daring even the 
general’s displeasure in his reluctance 
to give the command, 

* No, you shall butcher me here.” 

A moment of terrible strain followed, 
and then in the room without the 
sounds of some confusion were heard, 
and an exclamation of surprise from one 
or two of the men there. Quick, light 
steps fled across to the room where 
we stood. 

“Shut that door! ” cried the general. 

But the order came too late, and the 
Princess Christina came rushing in, her 
face deathly white with alarm at what 
she saw, while, with the quickness of 
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thought, she placed herself between me 
and the soldiers who covered me with 
their muskets. 


AX. 


THE princess looked magnificent in 
the fire of anger which succeeded her 
alarm as she turned to General Kolfort 
for an explanation. 

“T presume you will scarcely order 
your soldiers to shoot me,” she said, fa- 
cing him grandly, her eyes flashing. I 
slipped my sword back into its seabbard, 
and the general made a peremptory sign 
to the captain to withdraw his men. 

We waited in silence while the order 
was given and the men filed out, fol- 
lowed by the captain. 

“Remain in the anteroom,” 
general. 

“You mistake me greatly, General 
Kolfort, if you think your soldiers will 
be needed for work like this,” cried the 
princess. “ Pray, what is the explana- 
tion of what I saw when I arrived? ” 

i thought I could best give that, and 
said: 

“General Kolfort had arrested me, 
and when I refused to give up my sword 
had ordered these men of his to shoot 
me.” 

“Ts this possible? ” she cried, her in- 
dignation flaming in her face. “ And 
yet of course it is. I have heard within 
the last few minutes of what was done 
last night and of this visit of yours, 
Count Benderoff, and I hurried here, 
fearing mischief. Thank Heaven, I ar- 
rived in time; but I did not dream such 
an infamous act would ever be at- 
tempted.” 

es Infamous ” is a strong word, = 
cess,” said Kolfort sternly. 

“T use it because I can find no 
stronger,” was the quick, spirited re- 
tort. “By what right and in whose 
name do you contemplate such an out- 
rage? ” 

“The general declared that I was a 
renegade officer, plotting against the 
reigning prince, and that I therefore 
deserved imprisonment in the fortress 
of Tirnova. The general himself being, 
of course, so zealous a loyalist, the 
thought that any one should so conspire 
was naturally repugnant to him.” I 


said the 
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threw as much irony into my tone as I 
could, and ended with an intentionally 
aggravating and somewhat insolent 
sneer. I wished to put as ugly a com- 
plexion as possible on his conduct. 

“The matter is one which you and I 
had better discuss in private, princess,” 
said the old man, who was now fast re- 
covering his habitual self restraint. 

“ Why in private? ” 

“ Because I prefer it, prmcess.” 

“T see no reason. The count is fully 
aware of all our matters, is one of my 
most trusted advisers and friends, and 
his welfare and safety touch me very 
closely. The matter can be settled here 
and now.” 

“You are presuming much 

“J do not understand the word ‘ pre- 
sumption’? in such a ease and from 
you, General Kolfort,” cried Christina 
proudly, “and I will not hear it.” 

“Jf your highness has no further 
need of my services or of the influence 
of my government in your affairs, you 
have but to say so,” he said in a tone of 
calculated menace. But he didn’t 
frighten my brave and stanch princess, 
and she answered him in a tone of 
queenly dignity: 

“Tf your services can go no higher 
than the cold blooded murder of my 
friends and adherents, I shall be glad 
for your government to release you from 
a position that you fill in a manner so 
unworthy of Russia and so bitterly hate- 
ful to myself.” 

He had drawn a blank i in the attempt 
to intimidate her, and was quick to see 
and wily enough to abandon it. 

“Yet I have not ovecn unmindful 
hitherto of your interests,” he answered. 
_ “Hitherto they do not appear to have 
clashed with your own plans and pri- 
vate animosities,” she flashed, with a 
sting that festered at once. 

“ This is rather a matter of your pri- 
vate feelings than mine,” he said with a 
significant glance in my direction. 

“J will not affect to misunderstand 
you,” she answered readily, with mount- 
ing color. “Our interview yesterday 
makes that unnecessary. That, as I 
read it, is the real reason at the bottom 
of this last act of yours. I gave my word 
then to marry the Duke Sergius, and I 
would have kept it at all hazards. But 
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I did not mean and will not suffer that 
my marriage with the duke should be 
the death sentence upon Count Ben- 


_deroff.” 


“You ‘Ww eate have kept? your word? 
Do you mean ” He paused; and 
how I hung upon her reply may be im- 
agined. 

“J mean that as the duke has in- 
volved himself in a quarrel and been 
seriously wounded for his pains, I can- 
not well become his wife the day after 
tomorrow.” 

“There must be no delay,” 
torted quickly. 

“Delay! ” she eried, her eyes flashing 
again brilliantly. “Do you think if 

ou had murdered my friend here, or 
if you dared to thrust him into a prison, 
that I would ever make a marriage that 
at the best must be hateful to me?” 

“This friendship of yours threatens 
to be exceedingly inconvenient, and if 
you mean to allow it to interfere with 
urgent matters of state, we may as well 
abandon all our plans, or look for some 
other means of carrying them out.” 

“Tf a policy of murder is your only 
alternative, I agree with you,” she ex- 
claimed, taking up his challenge in- 
stantly. “I will not have the steps of 
my throne running with blood shed by 
Russia.” 

He bit his lip in chagrin and mani- 
fest embarrassment. 

He might well be embarrassed. He 
had fired his two big guns—a threat 
first to withdraw from her cause, and 
then to throw her over—and had found 
them both burst at the breech. A long 
pause followed, in which I watched his 
face closely. He appeared to come sud- 
dently to a fresh decision and changed 
his manner accordingly. 

“Well, I am sorry to have distressed 
you, princess. What is it you wish? ” 

“JT will not have Count Benderoff, or 
any of my friends, subjected to interfer- 
ence at the hands of your agents. Their 
personal freedom and safety are my spe- 
cial charge.” 

“The count is at liberty to leave,” he 
replied on the instant, in his more cus- 
tomary curt, decisive tone. “And I 
trust his future actions will not bring 
him again in conflict with me. He may 
take this as a warning.” 
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“T have done nothing in this case, 
and need no warning,” I said warmly. 
“Tf you allege anything against me, I 
am prepared to take the consequences 
of all my acts, and demand to stand my 
trial immediately.” 

“This is no occasion that calls for 
mock -heroics,” he sneered. “In my 
opinion, you should be in Tirnova, but 
the princess has thought well to inter- 
fere in your behalf, and I bow to her 
wishes—for the present, at any rate. 
That is all.” 

“ For the second time I owe my safety 
and probably my life to you, princess,” 
I said, advancing to her. “I have no 
words to thank you.” 

“Tf you wish to show your thanks, 
you had better stop that despateh you 
told me of,” interposed the general, not 
without a certain note of concern in his 
voice. 

“There is no need for it if I am to 
remain at liberty,” I answered, half dis- 
posed to smile. 

“T am ashamed there should have 
been this need for my interference, 
count,” said the princess, looking at me 
and smiling. 

“JT trust that there may come a 
chance for me to prove my gratitude,” 
I replied, scarce daring to meet her 
eyes; and with that I withdrew. 

As I passed through the antechamber 
I was stopped by the captain whose men 
remained there on guard. 

“T hope I am to let you pass, count,” 
he said most courteously. 

“General Kolfort has this moment 
said I am at liberty to go.” 

“You know how strict our discipline 
is. Will you wait while, as a matter of 
form, I obtain his confirmation? ” 

“Most willingly,” I answered. He 
went to the general’s room, and in a mo- 
ment returned smiling and holding out 
his hand. 

“Tam delighted. I know of you, of 
course, and, believe me, I have never 
passed through a more embarrassing 
minute in my life than that in his 
room.” His manner was so unaffectedly 
frank and friendly that I shook his hand 
cordially, and he came with me down 
the stairs and out into the street. 

“JT heard an account of last night’s 
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proceedings from one who was at Metz- 
ler’s house, count; I hope you do not 
judge us all by such an instance. I have 
just heard also what occurred this 
morning; ” and in his tone and manner 
he contrived to convey a genuine com- 
pliment to my skill. “The duke is well 
punished.” 

“T shall be glad to hear how he pro- 
gresses,” I said as my man brought my 
horse up. 

“T hear that you have an excellent 
shooting gallery at your house and that 
you are a remarkable shot.” 

“Will you care to come and see it?” 
I asked. 

“Immensely, and perhaps to try the 
foils with you; ” and his face lighted as 
though I were granting him a great 
favor when I asked him to dine with me. 
I rode off thankful indeed that I was 
still free, speculating whether I could 
in some way attach this Russian to me, 
and, what was still more important, 
wondering what lay behind the sudden 
change in old Kolfort’s manner and 
whether he was concocting some fur- 
ther subtle plan against me. 

Before I reached my house I had re- 
solved on an important step as the re- 
sult of these later developments. After 
I had sent to Zoiloff to let him know 
what had happened, I wrote a fresh 
despatch to send to London, embodying 
much of what I had before written, and 
giving a brief description of my treat- 
ment at the general’s hands. I urged at 
greater length and with more insistence 
the desirability of steps being taken im- 
mediately on the lines I had suggested, 
declaring that there was necessity for 
immediate action ; that I believed a com- 
plete change of front was contemplated 
by General Kolfort; that the Foreign 
Office must be prepared instantly with a 
successor to the reigning prince—other- 
wise a coup d’état would be carried out 
which I was convinced would result in 
Russia being left the complete master of 
the position; and that the one key to 
the situation would be found in timing 
the prince’s abdication with the finding 
of a successor who would not be Russia’s 
tool. And I declared strongly in favor 
of the Princess Christina as the proper 
tenant of the throne. 


(To be continued.) 


The Art of the World’s Workshops. 


BY ANNE O’HAGAN. 


COOPER UNION’S MUSEUM, WHERE ARE GATHERED TREASURES OF DECORATIVE 
ART OF ALL AGES, FOR THE EDUCATION AND CULTIVATION 
OF ARTIST, ARTISAN, AND DILETTANTE. 


In that splendid monument to the true philanthropy of Peter Cooper 
which bears his name is a museum that is really a school for the develop- 
ment of taste. It is a collection of decorative art from the world’s 
workshops of all ages. ‘ 

It is a wonderfully complete and beautiful collection, covering the 
widest range, designed for the use of the worker who would rival his 


forerunner of years ago, who was also an artist; for the painter, for the 
dabbler in art, and for the plain citizen who would know more about the 


beautiful things that are the creation of fine minds and skilful hands. 
In many respects is this museum remarkable, and in none more than 


the fact that visitors to it are encouraged and treated as guests. 


Those in 


charge do all in their power to aid those who go there to work or study. 


S a city whose inhabitants suffer so 
universally the reproach of being 
constantly anxious to “get something 
for nothing,” it is interesting to know 
of one opportunity which they have 
largely and most short sightedly neg- 
lected. This neglect may be easily ac- 
counted for on the ground that the 
chance they have failed to use is a really 
valuable one, and that a just apprecia- 
tion of values seldom characterizes the 
man or woman in whom the habit of 
“making” is strongly developed. <A 
chance to lose the savings of a decade 
in a “ get rich quick ” syndicate is likely 
to prove far more alluring to such a one 
than the opportunity to learn how to 
double his earning capacity. 

Viewed vulgarly and mercenarily, the 
neglected opportunity of certain New 
Yorkers is this: the means of increasing 
their earning capacity by enlarging their 
knowledge. Viewed more truly and 
deeply, it is a chance to raise their 
standards of beauty in every department 
of life. 

The Museum for the Arts of Decora- 
tion at Cooper Union was opened in 





May, 1897, and the uninitiated might 
be pardoned for assuming that it would 
be crowded at all possible times with all 
sorts of workmen and workwomen, for 


-it fills a space which all the other li- 


braries and galleries and museums in the 
city leave empty. It is a place where, 
with practically no restrictions, any ar- 
tisan, student, or buyer may go and see 
for himself the best things which the 
genius of the ages has produced in his 
business, study, or fad, provided that the 


subject is connected with the decorative 


arts. In a period notable chiefly for the 
erudeness, baldness, tawdriness, and 


-general nightmarishness of its decora- 
-tive attempts, the value of such a mu- 


seum should be incalculable.” 

Here the locksmith may go, for in- 
stance, if he happens to have a large 
enough view of his occupation to care to 
know what other centuries have done in 
the line of making keys both sightly 
and useful. In this museum he will find 
casts of keys from all places; from the 
palaces where the great Italian princes 
locked their treasures to. the substan- 
tial houses where the good Dutch burger- 
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meisters sat down at well spread tables — will be gradually borne in upon him ‘that 
and closed their doors upon the world. the mere fact that a machine does today 
He will not need to come often to realize what an artist did three centuries ago 





CASTS OF MURAL DECORATIONS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY OBTAINED IN FRANCE. 


"vou. a photograph by Harris, New York. 


that there is more beauty in one of these is no adequate reason why the result 

than in the piece of brass which he should be in the latter case a cheap and 

molds into a key or hammers into a _ hideous piece of flimsiness. He will re- 

lock. In the course of a few visits it flect that the machine must have de- 
IM 7 
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signs made for it, and that there is no 
excuse for having — designs bad. ~ 

Or the*yvisitor. Eos 
may be not an 
artisan, but one 
who employs the 
services of arti- 
sans to help him 
attain comfort 
or : beauty or 
luxury. He is, 
for example, the 
worthy, well 
meaning mil- 
lionaire who 
acquired his 
wealth too late 
to have acquired 
before it an in- 
timate knowl- 
edge of what the 
graceful and ar- 
tistie idlers of 
antiquity did to make their surround- 
ings lovely. He has a place in the 
country, perhaps—on the edge of the 
smoky town whose factories are his 
wealth. He may feel dimly that he 
owes it to the community to atone for 
those factories by the charm of his show 
place, with its grounds, its gardens, and 
its terraces. Most Americans are fa- 
miliar with that show place in all its un- 
relieved barbarity—the hodge podge ar- 





OLD ENGLISH COSTUMES FROM THE SCRAP BOOK. 
From a photograph by Harris, New York. 
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From a photograph by Harris, New York. 
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chitecture of the glistening gray stone 
red set upon shaved terraces, the 
wall about : the 
grounds, the 
chilly nymphs in 
underwear ‘ad- 
vertisement ‘at- 
titudes shivering 
upon the: lain. 
But if this sup- 
posititious mil- 
lionaire, before 
giving to ‘his 
architects and 
landscape artists 
a wholesale or- 
der for as “ fine 
a place as money 
~ ean build,” could 
be induced to 
visit the mu- 
seum and | 
study those de- 
partments connected with his needs, 
what might be the result? He might 
learn that even in esthetics he had 
tastes; that this style of house, seen 
in photograph or etching, appealed to 
him; that that balustrade was beautiful, 
and that that fountain copied from an 
old Italian garden satisfied his soul in 
the matter of fountains. He would not 
have to go to Rome or Florence, for here 
in plaster, in print, and in sketch would 


ANOTHER PAGE FROM THE BOOK OF COSTUMES. 
From a photograph by Harris, New York. 
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be Rome and Florence brought to him; 
and hither he might send his designers 
and his workers, telling them that. iz 
such and such.a place they would find 
what he wished them to study and re- 
produce for him. 

Or—examples of the possibilities of 
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CASES AND FRAMES CONTAINING 
SILK STUFFS, LACES, AND 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 


From a photograph by Harris, 
New York. 


this museum multiply— 
it is merely a hard work- 
ing woman who comes to 
it. She is employed in a 
big dry goods shop which 
makes a specialty of hay- 
ing many of its “ exclu- 
sive ” fabrics made from 
designs furnished to the 
mills by its own people. 
The woman has studied 
drawing, has designed a 
little. She goes to the 
museum. There she finds examples of 
the beautiful stuffs of all. the periods 
when great artists did not regard de- 
signing as beneath their genius. She 
finds the satin brocades in which the 
grandees of Louis XV’s court strode 
grandly about. She finds Persian silks 
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and Japanese cottons. She finds, more- 
over, not only examples of the fabrics 
themselves, but pictures of them, and 
sketches of the various stages through 
which a design passed. She sees how 
wide and yet how simple the range of 
subjects from which the old masters of 
decoration took their choice. She sees 


that this man, whose name has come 
down to her through the ages as an ar- 
tist in fabric designing, made as many 
studies and sketches for that which was 
to be woven into a piece of chintz as the 
great portrait painter does today of his 
most distinguished sitter. 


RARE SAMPLES OF OLD FURNITURE AND BRIC-A-BRAC. 
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plates she needs. A lace maker—or 
even a conscientious lace mender— 
will find in this museum wonders 
in the art of lace making to study 
and to copy. A bookbinder or a 
bibliophile will find covers to delight his 
soul. And so on through the whole 
range of the decorative arts, every one 
will find his subject more or less com- 
prehensively represented. 

It has been mentioned that therestric- 
tions placed upon those who wish to 
avail themselves of the wealth of infor- 
mation and suggestion at their’ com- 
mand are few. They are so few and so 





Fron a photograph by Harris, New York. 


She realizes then that the beauty of 
his work in the mind of a true artist may 
not be subordinated to its uses; that he 
cannot use a sliding scale of values and 
remain a good workman. And if she 
learns that, she has the secret of success- 
ful and dignified labor, even though she 
is no nearer akin in power to the great 
man than the candle to the star. 

A costumer ordered to get up the 
garb for a given period will here find 
books and plates from which to work. 
A china painter with ambitions in the 
direction of reproducing some of the 
wonderful decorations on the pottery 
of the east will find here the colored 


light that good Americans, used to a 
delicate combination of active browbeat- 
ing and nonchalant overlooking from 
their helpers in all public institutions, 
cannot readily comprehend the state of 
affairs. A seeker after knowledge here 
does not have to tiptoe an apologetic 
way across a room to interrupt the medi- 
tations, the correspondence, or the con- 
versation of an attendant every time he 
wishes to learn anything. 

Every object in the museum is labeled 
in the English language and in clear 
typewriting, so that he who stands for a 
moment may read. There is absolutely 
no guesswork about the matter. This is 
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a piece of old Milan lace, presented by 
Mrs. Soandso; that is a Chinese opium 
pipe, with its donor properly catalogued; 
that, again, is a snuff box of such and 
sxch a period. Andsoon. No one who 
has a ready knowledge of the common 
tongue need fail to find out what he 
wishes to know in regard to any article 
in the museum, even though former ex- 
periences in other places may very pos- 
sibly have made him diffident about ask- 
ing for instruction. 

The only formality required of visit- 
ors and workers is that they shall stop 
and register their names and occupa- 
tions as they enter. It seems absurd, 
yet it is true, that many independent 
citizens object to doing this. They are 
~ not of the class, moreover, in whom 
reticence on these points would be mere 
prudence. They are the not uncommon 
sort of persons who feel that the most 
perfunctory inquiry into their person- 
ality is curiosity—probably hostile curi- 
osity. The visitors’ book at the museum 
is not kept for any more inimical pur- 
pose than to see how many persons and 
how many sorts of workers the museum 
is serving. 

Not only is the path of the student 
here made easy and profitable for him; 
it is also made pleasing. The prison- 
like gloom which is a feature of many 
similar institutions is noticeably. absent 
here. Instead of being studies in som- 

‘ber hues, the walls are enlivening and 

inspiriting in a delicate pearl blue. The 
desk at which the librarian sits is not 
the regulation “roll top,” breathing 
varnish. Jt is a beautiful old piece of 
inlaid wood. The cases for holding the 
exhibits are not as ugly, but as attract- 
ive, as possible. They are gracefully 
built affairs of glass and white painted 
wood, copied from the ones in the Hof 
Bibliothek at Vienna. The uncom- 
fortable and unsightly chair which has 
been regarded as particularly adapted 
for the use of those foolish enough to de- 
sire knowledge from any public source 
is also absent. Already antique chairs 
of beautiful workmanship are beginning 
to replace the commonplace ones, and in 
time only the lovely old ones will re- 
main to do the double duty of seating 
students and visitors and of training 
their tastes in chairs, 
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The idea of the museum is not origi- 
nal. It has frankly aimed since its incep- 
tion to be to New York what the Musée 
des Arts Décoratifs is to Paris; or, 
more exactly, to be the nucleus of a 
similar institution. The French mu- 
seum, already nearly half a century old 
and aided by the government, is natu- 
rally a much stronger force for beauty in 
the trades than the American can hope 
to be for years. That the musée is recog- 
nized as one of the most potent causes of 
France’s supremacy, long held, in the 
decorative arts, is certainly an argument, 
if one were needed, in favor of an active 
interest in the American collection. 

It was the Misses Hewitt, grand- 
daughters of the founder of Cooper 
Union, who conceived the idea of build- 
ing up such a department in the Union. 
It is they who have worked diligently 
for its success ever since they opened it 
in 1897. Their work, in addition to the 
enormous task of managing the details 
of so great an undertaking, has been in 
the line of careful and judicious selec- 
tion of all sorts of features from all sorts 
of places. The museum itself was copied 
from the French; the idea of a really 
graceful hospitality in it was manifestly 
not a home bred, notion; it also came 
from France. . From the same agreeable 
country was imported the idea of mak- 
ing the museum as little museumy (in 
the American sense) as possible. From 
the Vienna library was borrowed the de- 
sign for the graceful show cases. The 
appropriateness of thus making the in- 
stitution which was to be the repository 
of the best decorative work of the ages 
also a monument to the best systems is 
easily apparent. 

In some respects the effort to establish 
a comprehensive and useful working mu- 
seum has met with hearty codpera- 
tion. The gifts to it have been 
made with wise discrimination com- 
bined with a real generosity. George 
Campbell Cooper, a nephew of the 
founder of the Cooper Union, —be- 
queathed to this department of it a rare 
collection of engravings and etchings. 
The work of the famous artists from the 
fifteenth to the nineteenth century is 
well represented in this bequest. The 
collection of Rembrandt etchings con- 
tained in it is the most complete and 
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THE LONG CORRIDOR IN STATUARY HALL. 


HERE ARE REPRODUCTIONS OF MANY MASTERPIECES IN 


SCULPTURAL DECORATION. 
From a photograph by Harris, New Vork. 


valuable in this country. Another al- 
most equally unique gift was made by 
Mr. George A. Hearn, who gave to the 
museum a large number of etchings and 
engravings. A somewhat similar gift is 
that of Mr. Samuel Avery, who gave a 
collection of modern etchings. 

Other of the more notable gifts have 
been rare pieces of Venetian lace from 
Sefior Raimundo de Madrazo, of Paris, 
who took a great interest in the work 
during his visit to this country. He 
also contributed to the collection ten 
studies by the late P. V. Galland and 
some fine examples of old textile work. 

From time to time also loan exhibi- 
tions of curios and art treasures have 
been held, and it is the intention of 
the managers to hold these more fre- 
quently as the space and means of ex- 
hibiting are enlarged or improved. To 
these exhibitions persons who are or who 
ought to be particularly interested in 
the subjects illustrated are invited. 


For example, to a loan exhibition of an- 
tique fabrics a manufacturer of textiles 
is especially invited. Of one of book 
binding bookbinders would be particu- 
larly notified. For in all the work of the 
museum, the aim is not to show what 
generally inaccessible beauties and rari- 
ties there have been collected, but to 
stimulate the production of things as 
beautiful. 

But not only have men brought the 
results of their years of collecting. Many 
women have done the same thing—and 
some the even more difficult one of of- 
fering up heirlooms, to the desire to 
share with those who had no-heirlooms. 
Laces came from various sources, and 
there is now in the cases around the 
walls the entire history of lace making 
for seventeen centuries. Fans were 
given, boxes, jewel cases of many periods, 
belts, and what not. But nothing was ac- 
cepted that did not have real value to 
the museum. Many things were re- 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE LONG CORRIDOR, SHOWING THE GROUP OF CHILDREN BY VAN CLEVE. 
From a photograph by Harris, New York. 


jected, not because they were in them- 
selves unworthy of admiration and imi- 
tation, but because from the first it has 
been intended to preserve the institu- 
tion as a sort of working historical mu- 
seum, so that many really lovely ob- 
jects, valuable in themselves but not 
belonging under such a collection, have 
been declined. 

The most valuable feature of the mu- 
seum from the workman’s point of view 
is in the library. Here in great bound 
“scrap books” every subject connected 
with decorative art is exhaustively 
treated. Plates and photographs, repre- 
senting years of patient study and pains- 
taking collection, have been bound in 
large covers along with literature on the 
subjects they illustrate. These plates 
and pictures are in no sense haphazard 
gatherings of the pretty or the attract- 
ive or the rare. They are carefully 
made diagrams and charts as well. They 
are to the workers in each of the trades 
or arts they treat, what the accurate 


charts in his medical books are to the 
medical student—a means of exact in- 
formation. 

There is a pleasing feature of the mu- 
seum’s code of manners towards its visi- 
tors illustrated in the use of these books. 
Any one desiring to do so may not only 
study the designs, memorize the colors, 
and absorb the general information they 
contain, but may trace the designs as 
well, the only prerequisite to tracing be- 
ing that the student must obtain from 
the librarian’s desk a gelatine film to 
protect the plate before beginning. If 
it so happens that two persons wish to 
use the same book at the same time, the 
person making a study of some particu- 
lar page may have this page removed and 
may work from it, leaving the rest of 
the volume for the other student. A 
regulation like this, so wise, so kind and 
understanding, deserves more than a 
passing mention in a community where 
the convenience of the worker at a pub- 
lic institution is seldom considered. 
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This is the museum, a really valuable, 
practical, ~and~ beautiful imstitution. 


Either from ignorance of the opportu- - 


nities it offers or from general indiffer- 
ence, or from a deep seated conviction 
that the deco- 
rative arts are 
the handmaid- 
ens of frivolity 
and’ of failure 
in. the serious 
money making 
business of life 
—for one or all 
of these reasons 
it has not been 
yet as widely 
useful as its 
organizers hoped 
it would be. 
During the first 
year of its exist- 
ence, or the first 
year of its rec- 
ord keeping, 
only 1492 per- 
sons visited it, 
and of these 
only eighty nine 
worked. The 
next year there 
were nine hun- 
dred visitors, of 
whom seventy 
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American institution from its great 
French prototype that one does not have 
to be a “member” of anything to use 
the former. Every one who wishes to do 
so may enter and use the rooms by the 
simple process 

of registry be- 
fore mentioned. 
Within the 
last year, it has 
grown to be a 
common occur- 
rence for a vis- 
itor to ask to 
have some of the 
exhibits lowered 
or moved for 
closer study. 
This is usual 
enough in Euro- 
pean museums, 
but the custom 
has not _pre- 
vailed here 
largely — per- 
haps owing to 
the customary 
attitude of the 
attendants. In 
this museum, 
however, it is re- 
garded as a fa- 
vorable sign of 
the usefulness of 


nine made use of the establish- 
the books and ment when such 
models. In ad- FRENCH BRASS ORNAMENTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH requests are 
dition, there CENTURY. made, and they 
W ere, however, From a photograph by Harris, New York. are promptly 
during this year granted. 


six hundred and twenty four members 
of the Woman’s Art Class of Cooper 
Union who made constant use of the 
museum. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to learn that the work of these 
young women, thus brought into con- 
tact with the best models in design and 
color, shows a marked advance over that 
of former art students. 

If the number of those who avail them- 
selves of the privileges of the museum 
has not increased greatly, the earnest- 
ness of those who do use it is most mani- 
fest as time goeson. The casual, curious 
visitor is less conspicuous, and the work- 
ing visitor more so. It is, by the way, 


one of the features that distinguish the 


What such an institution as this might 
mean if it were properly used cannot be 
easily overestimated. Every day furni- 
ture houses are turning out hideous ex- 
amples of the cabinet maker’s and up- 
holsterer’s work, which the public, with 
uneducated taste, buys. Here in this 
museum are models on which the public 
and the furniture maker alike might 
form their tastes. Here are chairs, beau- 
tiful and simple, which have endured 
through the generations by value of 
honest workmanship and of pure love- 
liness. On neither ground will the fur- 
niture of today endure—and that is 
something for which posterity ought to 
be grateful. But here in this museum 
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SPECIMENS OF WOOD CARVING FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
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From a photograph by Harris, New York. 


are things to copy until some day an- 
other artist like Chippendale or Sher- 
aton designs for his own age furniture 
as novel and exquisite. 

Here are picture frames that are 
works of art, for any framer in the town 
to come and study, to copy, or to adapt. 
Here are chintzesthat an artist designed, 
and here are the sketches he made for 
the design. Here, in short, is illustrated 
everything that art may do for the work 
of the artisan. The value of such a 
place used constantly by either the pub- 
lic or the manufacturers—either the 
buyers or the sellers—would be enor- 
mous. ‘There is no department of ex- 
istence which would not feel the influ- 
ence of beauty if such an institution 
were used as it might be. From the 
fountain in the park to the hall settle, 





from the cornice of the wall to the pow- 
der box upon the toilet table, there is 
nothing that might not be made, 
through its influence, more beautiful 
and more valuable. We should eat from 
prettier china—and as cheap; we should 
rest upon lovelier chairs—and as com- 
fortable; we should taste our tea from 
more beautiful spoons and read from 


-more exquisite books and wear more ex- 


quisite fabrics. And none of these things 
would be more prohibitively expensive 
than our hideousnesses are today. For 
the whole principle upon which the mu- 
seum is founded and upon which it is 
run is that true beauty has always been 
a matter not of money, but of fine feeling 
and of sincere workmanship, and that 
these qualities may be had as truly in 
cretonne as in cloth of gold. 








IN AN OLD GARDEN. 


Sir GOLDPLUSH BEETLE, in your crimson rose, 
With you how goes 
This life of perfume breeze and pollen gold, 
Above the garden mold? ours 


Does not some thread of longing in your heart 
At crisscross start, 

When some strange, wandering, bourneless thing goes by, 
Beyond, against the sky? 


A wide winged moth, some twilight weaving bat ; 
But what of that? 
Perhaps it set some wild, quick chord athrill, 
Only the stars ean still. 
William Carman Roberts. 


WHITE BUTTE. 


BY D. B. FITZGERALD AND H. A. THOMPSON. 


THE. STORY OF A FIGHT FOR A WESTERN LAND CLAIM, IN 


INGENUITY OF A WOMAN, 


WHICH THE 


HELPED OUT BY CHANCE, CONTRIBUTED 


TO OUTWIT A COWBOY’S SHARPNESS. 


keer was a slight shade of annoy- 

ance on the face of Mr. Sylvester 
Sewall, of Minneapolis, as, after reading 
a telegram brought to him at the dinner 
table, he laid the bit of yellow paper 
down beside his plate. 

“T must start for Arizona tomorrow,” 
he said, in response to inquiring looks. 
“This is from Powell, consulting engi- 
neer to the irrigation company. He has 
discovered, back in the mountains some- 
where, a basin which he thinks may be 
utilized as a subsidiary to our present 
dam; which, by the way, holds only 
about half as much water as our old en- 
gineers led us to expect. Powell and Ma- 
jor Moore, our Western manager, say 
that, as I’m president of the company, 
they must have my opinion before going 
to work; and, of course, a personal in- 
spection. will be necessary. I imagine 
the trip will occupy the best part of a 
month.” 

“T think I will go with you,” re- 
marked Miss Priscilla Sewall, address- 
ing her father, but glancing at her 
mother. 

“Tt would do the child good.” said 
Mrs. Sewall, with an affirmative nod of 
her stately head. ‘The young woman 
thus referred to was twenty three, had 
been engaged, and had thoughts of her 
own. No doubt Mrs. Sewall also had 
thoughts of her own. But Mr. Sewall 
did not open, even in his own mind, the 
question whether the thoughts of his 
wife and daughter ran in the same chan- 
nel; and he ignored, if he was aware of 
it, the fact that the suggestions and the 
indorsements of women are seldom mo- 
tiveless. There are men who never 
learn the unwisdom of pushing a 
“Why?” to the wall; but Mr. Sewall 
was not one of them. 

“ You must take it as it comes, then, 


palace car and buckboard,” was the only 
remark he made. 

Thus it was determined ‘that Mics 
Priscilla Sewall should go, and upon 
her going this story turns. 

Sixty five miles from Grandon, where 
the Western office of the Arizona Reser- 
voir and Irrigation Company was lo- 
cated, and twenty five from the plain 
country, three brown tents and a white 
one were pitched on a ridge, which, to 
northward, sloped away towards an im- 
mense oval basin, surrounded by moun- 
tains, whose summits, ragged and rocky, 
fantastically serrated the sky line. This 
was the valley of the White Butte, which 
the company proposed to appropriate; 
for, almost at first glance, Mr. Sewall 
appreciated the advantages of the loca- 
tion Powell had discovered. 

It was the third day there, and the 
president was anxious to get away; but 
he yielded to the necessity of waiting 
while the engineer made measurements 
upon which estimates of probable ex- 
pense could be based. Priscilla enter- 
tained a secret wish that these mys- 
terious surveying operations might be 
prolonged indefinitely; and to Major 
Moore, a bachelor of fifty five, who had 
blinked in the suns of many countries, 
all places were alike. It would perhaps 
be unfair to insinuate that the major 
regarded the delay with greater com- 
placency for the discovery that Priscilla 
Sewall was a very beautiful girl—a fact 
with which more than one Eastern city 
was tolerably well acquainted. But it 
must be set down that the veteran 
blushed like a callow schoolboy when 
Powell facetiously railed at him for neg- 
lecting the interests of the company. 

It was well along towards evening of 
the third day. The three reservoir pros- 
pectors and the guest of the campawait- 
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ing the supper call, were seated about a 
fire which the twilight chill of an arid 
climate rendered grateful. Suddenly 


““T think you had better direct your 
subsequent remarks to this young lady,” 
remarked Powell, indicating Priscilla. 


. 





“‘WHO’S THE BOSS OF THIS OUTFIT?” 


they were startled by an invasion. A 
rider reined his horse within a dozen 
feet of the little group. The man, gray 
bearded and fifty years old, and out- 
fitted with the customary sombrero, re- 
volver belt, chaparejos, and Mexican 
spurs, was evidently a cattleman. 

“ Who’s the boss of this outfit?” de- 
manded the intruder. 


“JT wouldn’t mind working under 
such a boss myself, miss,” said the 
stranger, doffing his hat; “but I don’t 
reckon yow’re in the scheme that’s being 
cooked up here. I came over to talk 
to the men of this camp. I have just 
one word to say, and that word is—get 
out! If you want to know who it is 
that gives you this word, I will say that 
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my name is William Selby, the owner of 
the only ranch in the White Butte re- 
gion:” 

“Tn that case,” said Mr. Sewall, “ w 
are glad to see you, as it saves us a trip 
to your place, which we contemplated 
making tomorrow. We propose, of 
course, to reimburse-you- for the loss 
you will sustain in the drowning out of 
your ranch when our dam is constructed, 
and we hope to come to an amicable 
agreement.” 

“ Governor,” replied Selby, “ you’re 
’way off. Ive seen that kind of a dodge 
worked before, and the fellow who owns 
the ranch generally comes out at the 
little end of the horn. You amicably 
propose to pay about one third of what 
a place is worth; and, when the owner 
naturally refuses, you bring up your 
appraisers and, under the plea that a 
private interest must yield to a public 
improvement, you do a business which 
practically amounts to landgrabbing. 
But let me tell you, gentlemen, that this 
. scheme cannot be worked on Bill Selby. 
I own the ranch at the upper end there, 
and my cattle range over the whole val- 
ley; and, what’s more, I have on file 
= reservoir claim to this entire basin. 

You people are trespassing on my prop- 
erty, and I warn you off. If you don’t 
hit the trail out of here by eight o’clock 
tomorrow morning, I'll come down with 
my cow punchers and show you the road. 
Good night, friends.” 

“Hold on!” cried the major. But 
Selby was gone, his horse’s hoofs clat- 
tering on the rocky slope that led down 
towards the river. 

“TJ regret,” drawled the major be- 
nignantly, “that our new friend did 
not remain to give me the opportunity 
of calling him a liar. 
Grandon I examined the books in the 
land office and there is no such claim on 
record.” 

“Which means,” said Powell, “ that 
Selby will make a filing in the shortest 
possible time. If we have decided to-hold 
this property we should at once secure 
a title. You, gentlemen, prepare the 
papers, and I will mount my assistant 
on a horse and send him post haste to 
the land office.” 

“Why.not withdraw our entire 
party?” inquired Sewall. “We have 
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had an opportunity of looking over the 
ground, and there seems to be no par- 
ticular reason why we should remain 
longer.” 

“ On the contrary,” interrupted Ma- 
jor Moore, “ there is every reason in the 
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- world why we should stay where we are. 


The United States statutes uphold the 
right of the party first filing a claim 
to a reservoir site. Certain enactments 
of the Territorial Legislature, on the 
other hand, favor the rights of one who 
has done actual work on a claim, should 
his possession of it be disputed by a 
party who has made a filing but no im- 
provements. This means that, in or- 
der to avoid litigation, it is necessary 
both to record a claim in the land office 
and to make it good by actual occupa- 
tion and the performance of a nominal 
amount of work. We must stay here 
and begin operations looking to the 
construction of a dam, and at the same 
time must despateh a messenger to 
Grandon.” 

“ And I,” said Priscilla, who had been 
an interested listener to the foregoing 
colloquy, “ will carry the papers.” 

* Nonsense, child,’ growled her 
father, a little impatient “of the inter- 
ruption. 

“ My dear young lady,” remarked Ma- 
jor Moore, whose relationship did not 
justify a similarly brusk expression cf 
opinion, “ this is not a question of going 
down town.” 

“And how does it strike you, Mr. 
Powell?” asked Priscilla, somewhat 
disconcerted by the reception accorded 
to her impulsive proposal. 

“I think,” replied the engineer, 
“that there is more in your suggestion 
than your father and Major Moore have 
taken into account. We shall be 
obliged to maintain our position here 
by such means as the tactics of the en- 
emy dictate. The situation, to put it 
plainly, may become decidedly unpleas- 
ant; and, counting my assistant and the 
cook, there are only five of us who are 
able to handle a gun. You, Miss Priscilla, 
are the only member of our party we 
can spare, and also the one who must 
be out of harm’s way when the trouble 
begins. The road to Grandon, though 
not so smooth, is safe as the boulevard 
between Minneapolis and St. Paul. I 
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noticed, by the way you handled that 
bay team coming up here, that you were 


no novice in the business of driving 


horses.” 
“Thank you, Mr. Powell,” returned 
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“Tam sure of it,” answered Priscilla, 
as the party gathered about the supper 
table. 

At sunrise the next morning a team 
of bay horses, attached to a buckboard, 


AT LAST THE DRIVER LIFTED HIS HAND AND POINTED TO THE TELEGRAPH POLES THAT MARKED THE 
RAILWAY TRACK. 


the girl with regained composure. “ If 
itis only a~question of driving a 

“Priscilla,” interrupted Mr. Sewall, 
evidently impressed by the engineer’s 
remarks, “ I believe Mr. Powell is right. 
I feel under obligation to our stock- 
holders to maintain possession of this 
property. On the other hand, it is my 
duty to remove you immediately from 
a dangerous situation. You must go. 
I’m sorry that you must go alone. I am 
confident you will reach Grandon in 
safety, however.” 





climbed slowly up the long, steep grade 
by which the solitary wagon road left 
the valley of the White Butte. At the 
end of five miles the road turned sharp- 
ly through a narrow defile and began to 
descend. Here Powell, who had acted 
as outrider to this point, turned back. 

“ Good luck to you,” he eried. “ Save 
your horses for the dash across the des- 
ert.” 

Priscilla smiled, nodded, and waved 
her hand in reply; then she grasped the 
reins more firmly and braced herself a 
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little as she felt the buckboard dip to 
the long down slope. At her feet, at- 
tached to the dashboard by straps, was 
a small satchel containing the papers 
which were intended to make good the 
claim of the Arizona Reservoir and Ir- 
rigation Company on the White Butte 
Basin. Priscilla had her instructions. 
She was to keep the road, unmistakable 
enough in daylight, until out of the 
hills. 'Turning then to the right, round- 
ing the head of a caiion, and setting her 
face south, she would come, in a matter 
of five miles, to the ranch house of Mrs. 
McAllen, where she was to rest the 
horses for an hour and incidentally get 
something to eat. A mile beyond Mrs. 
McAllen’s, where the road forked, she 
was to take the left and drive straight 
through to Grandon; and, having de- 
posited her papers in the land office, 
she was to seek out the residence of 
Mrs. Powell, and there abide until the 
White Butte party rejoined her. She 
carried in her pocket some four hun- 
dred and eighty odd dollars with which 
to hire or buy fresh horses if she needed 
them, and if she could find them. 

So an hour passed, and two, and 
three, the bays going smoothly and the 
buckboard thumping down the sides of 
mountains that seemed to rise in end- 
less succession, and clattering along the 
lengths of valleys that wound in and out 
interminably; wntil, through an open- 
ing between hills, Priscilla caught a 
glimpse of something that looked like 
a yellow sea fading into a purple hori- 
zon, and knew that the great Arizona 
desert was at hand. The detour around 
the bend of the caiion worried her a 
little—it seemed so useless. She won- 
dered why no one had ever thought of 

_ bridging the gulf—an essentially East- 
ern or feminine speculation. 

And then, when the hills were behind 
and the level ground in front, and the 
messenger’s lips were relaxing from a 
determined line to a hopeful curve, the 
crash came. Priscilla was never able to 
explain exactly how it happened, though 
she knew that a ditch and a loose boul- 
der had something to do with it. The 
ranch house was actually in sight at the 
time; but when the courier of the Ari- 
zona Reservoir and Irrigation Company 
reached the hospitable door of the 
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widow McAllen her best horse possessed 
only three legs fit for active service. 

“Did he fall down, miss? ” inquired 
a boy who bobbed up from somewhere. 

“Yes; he pitched on his knees cross- 
ing a ditch, and when he got up again , 
he could barely walk.” 

~ “Tt?s a bad smash,’ remarked the 
boy, as. he passed his hand repeatedly 
down the injured leg. “The knee’s 
b’ginnin’ to swell a’ready.” 

But it is doubtful if Priscilla heard 
these and various other grave comments 
of the amateur veterinarian. She felt 
that a great cloud of disappointment 
had suddenly enveloped her, and was 
conscious chiefly of an agonizing fear of 
failure. 

“Come into the house, child,” said 
Mrs. McAllen, whose wide proportions, 
completely filling the doorway, seemed 
to preclude any possibility of accepting 
her invitation. “ Sammy will look after 
the horses. You ain’t doin’ no good 
standin’ there eyin’ ’em. Take a chair 
and set down, and I'll make you a cup of 
coffee. I’d say tea, only the tea’s out. 
Bill’s goin’ to bring some back with him 
from Phoenix. Bill, he’s my oldest; 
born six year afore Sam. Their pap, 
when he was livin’, allus said that Bill 
might be the likeliest lookin’, but Sam 
*d turn out the best man of the two. 
I’m mighty sorry Bill ain’t home today. 
He’s a feller as never fails to take a 
shine to a pretty girl.” 

“Mrs. McAllen,” interrupted Pris- 
cilla, who was able to collect her wits 
after a catastrophe, “it is necessary for 
me to reach Grandon this evening. I 
want a horse; and I want one in precisely 
the same way that a man would if he 
were in my situation. That is, I am will- 
ing to add a few dollars to the real value 
of any driving horse on your ranch.” 

“Bless your soul, my dear,” replied 
Mrs. McAllen, a look of real concern on 
her ugly, friendly face, “if you’re in 
such a hurry you might have any critter 
on the place for just what he’s worth; 
leastwise if there was any, exceptin’ a 
span of lop eared mules that couldn’t 
go two miles an hour. But there ain’t; 
seein’ as we do little ranchin’ and don’t 
keep but two horses, which Bill has 
with him oyer to Phoenix; we dependin’ 
mostly on the little we pick up lodgin’ 
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the few people that happens to be pass- - 
in’ by.” - gave a little gasp, upon whieh she closed 
-her teeth; and then—no. man knows or 


in’ by. 

“Tsn’t there some place in the neigh- 
borhood where I can find a horse for 
sale? ” 

“No, child, there ain’t. Horses is 
plentiful in this country as dogs 
around a Mexican adobe; but just at this 
particular minute, and exceptin’ them 
as belongs to you, there ain’t one as I 
knows of within twenty miles of the 
spot where I’m standin’. Perhaps you've 
noticed, as I have, though not to the 
same extent, me bein’ older, that things 


is never to hand at the times you want - 


7em worst.” 

If Priscilla had ever noticed this 
strange tendency on the part of things 
desired to absent themselves at critical 
moments, she was not in a mood to re- 
gard it with reflective attention. All 
her faculties were concentrated upon 
_ the invention of a plan for continuing 
her journey; and when a horse, which 
ought by rights to have been a score 
of miles away, came galloping on the 
scene, the messenger of the company 
forgot to ask Mrs. McAllen how she 
squared this circumstance with her phi- 
losophy. Hoofs fall softly on desert 
dust; and a man was dismounting in 
front of the house almost before the 
two women were aware of his approach. 
Priscilla’s face cleared. She leaned for- 
ward in an attitude of expectancy; and 
her hand instinctively sought her pock- 
etbook, which contained good reasons— 
some four hundred and odd—why that 
horse should become her property with- 
in the next ten minutes. 

Before Mrs. McAllen could waddle 
across the floor there was a step on the 
threshold, and the tall figure of a cow- 
boy was outlined in the frame of the 
doorway, against a background of sun 
glare. He was a slender fellow of twen- 
ty eight or so, fair haired and blue eyed. 
His forehead was white under his som- 
brero, and his cheeks were brown with 
the tan of the mountains rather than 
the red sunburn of the plains. He 
paused a moment at the door, blinking 
at. the comparative gloom of the inte- 
rior, to assure himself of welcome. 

“Come right in, Mr. Vincent,” ex- 
claimed the widow, recognizing her 
guest. 
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The. girl, sitting somewhat. apart, 


can explain how such things are done— 


-she instantly became -Miss— Priscilla 


Sewall, of Minneapolis, at home and ex- 
pecting callers. But this pose was un- 
mistakably the result of an impulse 


‘rather than a thought; for, before the 


cowboy’s eyes had readjusted them- 
selves to see who was who or what was 
happening, the girl was on her feet and 
going towards him with outstretched 
hands. — = 

“Oh, Dick—Mr. Vincent,” she cried, 
acutely conscious of a blush which was 
only pink, but which she believed was 
crimson—and despising herself for it. 

“As these two faced each other the 
air of the cowboy was that of one who 
sees a vision so wondrous and unex- 
pected that he is not quite sure whether 
it is apparitional or real. Then some- 
thing intangible seemed to fall away 
from him, and he became some one else. 
The ability to effect personal transfor- 
mation, on short notice and without 
artificial accessories, is not restricted to 
women. 

“Surprised, but delighted, I assure 
you—ah—Miss Sewall,” drawled Mr. 
Vincent, cowboy. Then they shook 
hands; and Mrs. McAllen never ceased 
regretting that this ceremony occurred 
but once, thus narrowing her observa- 
tional opportunities. Her subsequent 
attempt to explain it to Bill was, as she 
herself confessed, a mournful failure; 
offset only by that young man’s opinion 


_that it might be as well not to learn it, 


because, when a man set out to do that 
sort of thing in the Territory of Ari- 
zona, it was safer to keep his right hand 
low. 

“ But how on earth do you come here 
—Priscilla? ” continued the cowboy, as 
the two exchanged looks in which sur- 
prise and defiance were curiously 
blended. 

“ Dick,” said the girl, speaking a sen- 
tence in a breath, “ I’m in a perfectly 
awful fix. Father and Major Moore and 
Mr.. Powell are up there in the moun- 
tains at the White Butte valley, holding 
the fort, as they call it, against a man 
named Selby, who is trying to run them 
off. They have sent me with some pa- 
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pers which are to be recorded in the 
land office at Grandon. About two miles 
back one of my horses slipped on the 
side of a ditch and hurt himself so that 
he can hardly walk. I must have an- 
other; and Mrs. McAllen says there 
isn’t one within twenty miles. Perhaps 
you could let me have—I meant sell me 
—the horse you are riding. It seems 
queer to ask such a favor; but it’s very 
important to father. Then—lI could 
return the horse tomorrow if you need 
him again.” 

There was a long pause; so long that 
Priscilla felt she must have said some- 
thing dreadful, and began trying to 
think what it could have been. She 
guessed—and her conjecture was mis- 
taken. 

“T regret,” said Vincent at length, in 
a voice which carried a note of con- 
straint, “that I cannot quite see my 
way clear to aid you as you suggest.” 

“Very well,’ said Miss Priscilla 
Sewall, enunciating each word with 
great distinctness and searching the 
floor for an imaginary beetle which she 
pretended to brush from the sleeve of 
her jacket. “ Of course, if you care to 
hold——” 

“ Stop!” cried Vincent, impetuously, 
his face showing white under the tan. 
“ You’re on the wrong trail—pardon me 
—I mean you are mistaken. It is just 
the same with me as always. That is 
the reason I’m here in Arizona. The 
trouble is that I am the messenger for 
the White Butte ranch, on my way to 
Grandon to file a reservoir claim on the 
whole valley; and I am under obliga- 
tions to Selby. If I had known before 
starting that your father was at the 
head of the opposition party, I would 
have declined to carry Selby’s papers, 
and told him why; but, as it is, I have 
no option. I must get to Grandon be- 
fore you do!” 

And then Priscilla Sewall did a thing 
which would have surprised any inti- 
mate friend of hers; with quiet but in- 
flexible insistence she urged Vincent 
to let her have the horse. Mrs. McAllen, 
although she strained her ears, did not 
clearly comprehend this part of the in- 
terview, and was never able to recall the 
trend of the argument. : 

“It was somethin’ ”—this is the nar- 
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rative with which she subsequently fa- 
vored her eldest son—“ about other days 
and times gone by; but what it was that 
happened in them times I couldn’t right- 
ly make out. There was an odd sort of 
light shinin’ in the girl’s eyes; and she 
spoke pleadin’ and commandin’ by 
turns, so that I didn’t really know 
sometimes whether the horse belonged 
to her or to the man as owned him— 
and him standin’ there, never takin’ his 
eyes off her face, but still lookin’ puz- 
zled and disappointed.” 

There was no doubt that the cowboy 
shared, to some extent, the perplexity of 
the widow. 

“ But it is impossible,” cried Vincent, 
at length. “I am as much bound in 
honor to fulfil my commission as you 
yours. The situation is unfortunate— 
very—for me; but Selby is a white man 
and a friend of mine. He expects me 
to carry his papers through, and I am 
not going to disappoint him. In order 
to avoid any further discussion, which 
would be useless, I am leaving at once. 
I may be a pig headed fool—but I am 
going on.” 

And then Priscilla didanother strange 
thing. Standing in the doorway, she 
watched the cowboy mount the coveted 
horse, and dismissed him with an in- 
clination of the head and a wave of the 
hand which were at least friendly; and, 
when he was quite gone, she expended 
upon the broad Arizona plain stretching 
away from her a smile which any acute 
observer would have said was one not 
of disappointment, but of satisfaction, 
if not of triumph. 

“And so the case is hopeless, is it, 
Sammy?” inquired the belated messen- 
ger of the company, of the stub nosed, 
gray eyed boy who at that moment 
came along lounging up from the direc- 
tion of the stable. 

“ What case?” asked the widow’s sec- 
ond and more promising son. 

“Why, you know—or perhaps you 
don’t—I want a horse to replace the one 
gone lame, so that I can return to the 
White Butte valley. I would like to 
get back today and report to my—em- 
ployers. Jt may save trouble up there 
if I put in an appearance before sun- 
set.” 

“Dunno’s there’s a horse as can be 
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got anywheres around here,’ replied 
Sam, “’thout it’s over at the camp 0’ 
them hunters as got in last night. You 
can’t see it from here, ’cause it’s on the 
other side of a rise,and behind the house. 
But it’s not more’n a good mile. There’s 
three men, four horses, and two buck- 
boards, one of em double seated. Two 
of the men was out shootin’ ‘long the 
edge of the hills early this mornin’. 
Dunno’s you could hire *em to drive you 
up, seein’ as they look like they ain’t 
hankerin’ after money, but you might 
ask em. They might do it out of friend- 
ship for a lady.” 

“Your suggestion is a good one, Sam- 
my,” cried. Priscilla, now quite as 
anxious to return to White Butte as 
she had formerly been desirous of leay- 
ing it behind her. “Come along and 
show me the camp.” 

Upon the two rather elderly men, 
seated under a tent flap and discussing 
an early luncheon, the sudden appear- 
ance of a very beautiful and very flushed 
young woman, attended by a shockhead- 
ed boy, did not- produce the visible im- 
pression which might have been 
expected. Both the men arose; one of 
them advanced and smiled a welcome. 
Priscilla saw at a glance that they had 
no horses to sell. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the messenger of 
the company, “I fear I have made a 
mistake. I left the White Butte valley 
early this morning, and I am now very 
anxious to return there, where my 
father and some of his friends have a 
camp. But one of my horses lamed 
himself, and I came over from Mrs. Mc- 
Allen’s, hoping to purchase another or 
find some one who would drive me back. 
My name,” she added hesitatingly, “ is 
Sewall—Miss Priscilla Sewall, of Minne- 
apolis.” 

“May I inquire,” said the man who 
assumed, as by right, to extend the hos- 
pitality of the tent flap, “ whether you 
are related to Mr. Sylvester Sewall? ” 

“Tam his daughter,” replied the girl. 

“Ah, permit me to introduce myself; 
my name is Hearn; this is Mr. Mayhew, 
my secretary. Your father and I are 
business acquaintances. We both have 
interests in this part of Arizona. It 
will give me the greatest pleasure in the 
world to see that you are returned to the 
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White Butte camp at once. But is it 
not rather venturesome for a young lady 
to be driving about this country alone? 
Not that there is any particular danger, 
but that the distances and the solitude 
are rather trying to those unaccustomed 
to the country.” 

And then Priscilla, seated on a camp 
stool, told the whole story; reserving to 
herself only the identity of the cowboy 
who was, at that moment, beating down 
the desert to southward. 

“ Let me ask a question, Miss Sewall,” 
said Mr. Hearn, when she had finished 
her narrative. “ How long since the 
messenger for the other party left Mrs. 
McAllen’s? ” 

“ About three quarters of an hour, I 
should say.” 

“Mr. Mayhew,” continued Hearn, 
turning to his companion, “at what 
time does Number Seventeen pass Col- 
lins’ Wells?” 

“ Four three.” 

“ And the Broad View siding? ” 

“ Four forty one.” 

“Do you think we can make it?” 

“We might try,” replied the secre- 
tary, glancing at his watch. “Shall I 
tell Joshua to put in the horses? ” 

“Yes; the sorrel team to the double 
buckboard. The three of us will take 
that. Josh can follow with the other 
team, to be at hand in case of a break- 
down; but we will not wait for him. Miss 
Sewall, as a friend of your father’s, I 
will—with your permission, of course— 
take the responsibility of changing your 
plans a little, and will try to get you to 
the land office in Grandon ahead of the 
other messenger. My ear is on a siding 
twenty two miles from here, awaiting 
my return from this shooting trip; and 
if we can reach it in time to have it at- 
tached to the down express, I will have 
you in Grandon at twenty minutes be- 
fore six.” 

“Your car! You have something to 
do with the railroad?” exclaimed Pris- 
cilla. 

“YT am the general manager of the 
Arizona and Mexico Southern,” replied 
Mr. Hearn; and the messenger of the 
A. R. & I. Company, feeling that the re- 
sponsibilities of the situation were trans- 
ferred to more competent hands than 
hers, asked feebly for a glass of water. 
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Hearn checked the sorrel team at 
Mrs. MeAllen’s door to allow Sammy to 
slip from the back seat; a downward 
movement which only momentarily in- 
terrupted his minute examination of the 
first twenty dollar bill he had ever seen. 

“ Good by, Mrs. McAllen,” called Pris- 
cilla from her seat beside the driver. 
“ Look after my traps until I send for 
them. These gentlemen are going to 
take me to Grandon.” Opportunity 
for further colloquy was denied, for 
just then the buckboard lurched and 
the horses sprang forward towards the 
desert. 

A short mile beyond the ranch house, 
where the cowboy kept straight on, the 
sorrel horses turned rather abruptly to 
the right. Hearn was holding them 
down to a moderate trot, not wishing to 
wind them in the early part of the race. 

“They are a bit restive now,” re- 
marked the driver, without turning his 
head, “but they will be quiet enough 
by the time we reach the siding.” 

“Tt seems strange,” said Priscilla, 
“that neither Major Moore nor Mr. 
Powell suggested the possibility of using 
the railroad, and that Mr.—the cowboy, 
I mean—did not think of it either.” 

“Perfectly natural,” explained the 
general manager. “ Number Seventeen, 
the only down train this afternoon, 
makes no stop between Collins’ Wells 
and Grandon; and these two points are 
about equally distant from the White 
Butte valley. The three localities are at 
the corners of an equilateral triangle, 
along one side of which the railroad 
runs. The fact that I can stop the train 
enables us to cut into this side about 
midway of its length. If we reach Broad 
View siding in time to connect with 
Collins’ Wells, or even to throw out a 
flag, we shall get to Grandon on regular 
express schedule; but I eannot prophesy 
that this will be soon enough for your 
purpose. Our advantage lies in the fact 
that the other fellow doesn’t know we 
are in the field, and, therefore, is not 
likely to push the pace. I wish I knew 
what sort of a horse he has between his 
knees.” 

“Tt’s a good one,” replied Priscilla 
confidently. 

“Ah,” remarked Hearn coolly; “TI 
wish I knew something of your quali- 
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fications as a judge of horseflesh.” Pris- 
cilla, noting that the wheels of the 
buckboard began to turn more rapidly, 
did not resent the remark as she might 
otherwise have done. 

So in and out they wound amidst the 
giant cacti, crowned with coronals of 
white flowers, and standing like senti- 
nels overlooking the wilderness. Now 
and again the wheels brushed the edges 
of poppy patches, which encroached up- 
on the faintly marked road, and set the 
pollen flying in clouds of yellow dust; 
and again the springs of the buckboard 
creaked and groaned as the tires rattled 
over occasional areas of “ float stone.” 
But the three cared for none of these 
things. The image in their minds was 
that of a horseman, miles to the left 
and pounding southward. In Priscilla’s 
mind the outlines of this image were 
peculiarly distinct. 

“T think we shall get there,” said 
Hearn, as the trap swung in a short 
curve around a mesquit clump that had 
been looming on the horizon and 
straightened away again on the further 
side. 

“Tf we hold the gait,” answered May- 
hew, watch in hand. Hearn, glancing 
at the thin streaks of white foam bor- 
dering places touched by the harness, 
nodded his head silently; and, for the 
first time, lifted the whip from its sock- 
et. They had made thirteen miles. 

The secretary alone enjoyed that wild 
drive. He made a number of mental 
bets with himself on the time of arri- 
val, and stood to win a good sized for- 
tune if they ‘reached the car by three 
forty five. These wagers satisfactorily 
settled, he had leisure to observe the 
unique, and often grotesque, features 
of the country they were traversing. 
Numberless small brown lizards—swifts 
—darted away on either side of the road. 
Ocher salamanders, with scarlet ringed 
tails, lifted their lithe bodies clear of 
the ground, and, like a flash, disap- 
peared in holes at the roots of grease- 
wood bushes. Occasionally a covey of 
tufted quail, clustered about a leafless 
palo verde, scurried away in hasty retreat 
and hid themselves in the sage brush. 
And Mayhew, instinctively marking 
them down, viciously kicked the gun 
case at his feet. 
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Straggling bunches of cattle, their 
afternoon siesta disturbed by the thud 
of hoofs, sprang clumsily to their feet, 
stood watching for a moment with af- 
frighted eyes, and then dashed off in a 
lumbering gallop. So the miles rolled 
beneath them ; and now Hearn was using 
the whip, but the sorrels needed it only 
because the sun was hot and the narrow 
tires cut deep. 

At last the driver lifted his hand and 
pointed. Priscilla, following the ges- 
ture, saw two long lines which advanced 
out of the distance and converged upon 
a point dead ahead. These lines were 
telegraph poles. Then a low lying ob- 
ject rose out of the plain and gradually 
assumed the proportions of a palace car. 
Mayhew lost enough imaginary wagers 
to absorb his salary for ten years ahead ; 
but the margin to spare was sufficient 
to put the Gladys in electrical commu- 
nication with Collins’ Wells. 

“Train here now. Orders deliv- 
ered,” was the answer ticked back. 

Then another telegram was sent down 
the line to Grandon, requesting the reg- 
istrar, in Hearn’s name, to hold the land 
office open for ten minutes after the ar- 
rival of the evening express from the 
north. At Priscilla’s suggestion, the of- 
fice of the Arizona Reservoir and Irri- 
gation Company was also informed of 
the situation at the White Butte, and 
instructed to relieve it as soon as pos- 
sible. Then the wires were discon- 
nected. 

Priscilla, removing her hat, buried 
herself in one of the great leather 
chairs, and closed her burning eyes up- 
on a glare which seemed to have beaten 
into her brain. Presently Number Sev- 
enteen, the through express, rumbled 
by, the brakes shrieking as they ground 
the wheels, and halted at an unaccus- 
tomed place beyond the siding. A 
switch was thrown; and the impatient 
engineer hurled his train of coaches at 
the Gladys. A crash of buffers an- 
nounced that steam was now enlisted 
against that solitary horseman, pound- 
ing southward and far ahead. 

Priscilla settled back with a little 
sigh of satisfaction as she felt the for- 
ward movement of the car. There was 
a momentary pause, which allowed a 
brakeman to scramble on the rear plat- 
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form, and Number Seventeen was un- 
der way again, with four minutes of Jost 
time to make up. 

Exactly one hour, lacking one minute, 
from Broad View siding, Number Sev- 
enteen, panting after the run, stopped 
beside the platform at Grandon. Ten 
minutes later Priscilla placed her pa- 
pers in the hands of the registrar of 
land claims, who immediately passed 
them to a solitary clerk, still on duty, 
and instructed him to make the proper 
entries. There was a fee to pay. Then - 
Hearn and Priscilla, descending the half 
dozen steps to the sidewalk, came face to 
face with a cowboy, whose gasping horse 
stood just beyond the curb. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Vincent? ” said 
Priscilla, pale, but with a triumphant 
gleam in her eyes. “ Let me present 
you to Mr. Hearn. Mr. Hearn, this is 
my friend, Mr. Vincent—the messenger 
for the other party.” This was Hearn’s 
second surprise that day, counting Pris- 
cilla’s appearance at the camp as one. 

“JT don’t know how you managed it,” 
remarked Vincent, shaking hands with 
the man and looking at the girl, “ but it 
appears I’m beaten. It will be a hard 
disappointment to poor old Selby.” 

“T will see,” ventured Priscilla, 
“that he is informed of one thing. He 
must know how hard you have ridden, 
and how loyally you have stood by his 
interests.” 

“Tt would hardly be worth while to 
do that,” replied the cowboy. “ Selby is 
not likely to question the efforts I have 
made to execute his commission.” Vin- 
cent paused, and the break was just 
long enough to give significance to the 
words which followed. “If Selby has 
any doubts, he will tell me frankly what 
they are and give me a chance to ex- 
plain before he fires me off the ranch,” 
he said, looking the girl straight in the 
eyes. 

“T think I should like to know Mr. 


“Selby,” said Priscilla hesitatingly. “ It 


seems that he and I have some convic- 
tions in common.” 

“T expect to see Selby in a few days,” 
responded Vincent, “and I will tell him 
of the impression he has made.” 

“Do, by all means. Good by!” an- 
swered the girl, turning away. 

“Good by!” The cowboy took up the 
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trailing reins and looked doubtfully up 
and down the street. 

“ Dick,” called Priscilla, stopping and 
looking back over her shoulder, “ why 
not tie your horse there and walk with 
Mr. Hearn and me to Mrs. Powell’s 
house? Iam going to accept an invita- 
tion to be her guest.” 

This was the general manager’s third 
surprise; and he discovered promptly 
that an unforeseen complication with a 
connecting line required his immediate 
presence at the telegraph office. With 
a hasty promise to call at Mrs. Powell’s 
in the morning, he strode away. 

One afternoon, some two weeks later, 
Sylvester Sewall and his daughter were 
seated on the shaded veranda fronting 
the Powell residence. The situation at 
the White Butte valley had, after all, 
been satisfactorily adjusted. 

“¥ather,” said Priscilla. 

“ What is it, my dear?” 

“ You remember that story?” 

“T remember a good many stories,” 
answered Mr. Sewall; “some of them I 
wish I could forget.” 

“JT mean the one about the wheat 
deal.” 

“Yes, child; you refer to the time 
that Vincent’s name was connected with 
the shady transaction which led to the 
failure of the Norman Elevator Com- 
pany? Was not that the reason you 
threw him over? ” 

“ Y-e-s, it had something to do with 
it. We had a slight difference of opin- 
ion upon another point, and when this 
came out I wrote him a little note.” 
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“ And you gave him no chance to clear 
himself? ” inquired Mr. Sewall. 

“ He—he didn’t ask for a chance,” 
replied Priscilla confusedly. “I—I 
hoped that he would; but, instead, he 
sold out and left the city. What I want 
to tell you now is that Dick didn’t do 
1b. 

“T have always had a suspicion that 
he didn’t; but it was told on Change as 
a fact, and his disappearance seemed to 
confirm it. But how do you know? ” 

“ Well,” Priscilla began rather vague- 
ly, “I have the most convincing proof 
that Dick never did a dishonorable act 
in his life; and I do not believe that— 
anything—could induce him to go back 
on one of his friends.” And then she 
gave her father a little outline of what 
happened at the McAllen ranch house. 

“Ts that all? ” her father asked when 
she had finished. 

“N-o; Dick has explained some 
things to me since.” 

And when, ten minutes later, their 
conversation on this point was inter- 
rupted by the appearance of a rehabili- 
tated cowboy, who turned in at the little 
front gate, and directed his steps to- 
wards an unoccupied chair on the ve- 
randa, Sylvester Sewall arose and shook 
hands cordially with the man who had 
carried the claim papers for the other 
party. 

“J will see that all this business is 
cleared up, Vincent,” he said. 

“T think that the worst part of it has 
already been cleared up,” repiied the 
cowboy, looking at Priscilla. 








LOST. 


A TRAVELER in foreign lands, 
A sojourner at home, 

T never failed to find my way 
Where’er I cared to roam, 

Until one day (or dark or fair, 
Td tell you, could I know 

If I shall ever tread the path 
That leads—where I would go). 


Of no avail is Baedeker, 
Geography, or guide; 

But there is one [’'d wish to have 

. Enlisted on my side; 

Oh, friend of lovers in despair, 
Sweet Cupid, aim your dart 

And show me what I fain would know, 
The way—to Molly’s heart. 


Nellie Clare Carroll. 


STORIETTES. 





HIS HERITAGE. 

“ ALREADY he doth look older than 
thou,” the mother said faintly, a shadow 
of her old time merriment in her voice. 

“ Mayhap he is older,” whispered her 
husband. “ His lips look strangely se- 
eretive for his age, and his eyes he 
keepeth as tight shut as old Mother 
Grizel down in the northern copse when 
fools cross her palm.” 

“Yet his nose,’ the young duchess 
said—“ thinkest thou it will ever have 
form? Never before have I seen so 
young a child. And since he has been 
born unto us, the thought has pressed 
in upon me so heavily that I have been 
faint with the dishonor of it. All these 
months have I borne it with an eating 
shame, but the first ery of the child, thy 
child, tore my heart.” 

Her eyes drooped before his, and he 
bent across the sleeping child to kiss 
away two tears that welled from under 
her blue veined lids. 

“Open them,” he urged. “ The long 
bronze lashes make thy dear cheeks so 
deathly white. My faith, dear heart, 
but that great tear was bitter! Hath it 
not of itself washed away much of the 
gall?” His mirthfulness died as her 
golden eyes looked deep into his. “It 
is the living presence of the child that 
has done this?” he asked gravely. 
“Then for the nonce we will be as we 
have been for two sweet years past— 
only we two, my wife.” He lifted the 
sleeping infant and laid it in the great 
cradle near by. Then he knelt again 
beside the bed and drew her beautiful 
head within his arms. 

“Tt is that though I dimly felt, I 
never before realized, the hurt I did 
thy house,” she whispered after a long 
silence. “Not until to my breast was 
put the child whose veins hold my blood 
with thine. And as he lay there I al- 
most prayed the good God to take me 
with the babe. 
—her voice rose in a dangerous excite- 


But thou dost know” - 


~ ment—“thou dost know I did not dream 


thou wert 

“ Marion ”—the young duke’s voice 
was calm but wondrous firm—* thou 
wilt injure thyself in speech such as 
this. Not yet should a breath of trouble 
rack thy brain. But since in thy self 
torture thou wilt think upon this thing, 
let me speak to thee as I have never 
spoken before, tell thee that which is no 
secret abroad, but which, because we 
have not stirred from these dear walls 
for two dear years, has been to thee un- 
known. It has been the one secret I 
have held from thee. Of my poor self 
thou knowest everything, though none 
knows, love, better than I, that at first 
thou didst not know what I am to the 
world, heir to a great name and great 
estates. But what I am, I myself, this, 
my sweet, thou didst see, and, seeing, 
didst love. Ah, these eyes that first 
looked at me from that upper casement 
of old Margot’s cottage! Yes, I know 
well I wooed thee deliberately, who wert 
all ignorant that I was anything but 
what I seemed, a man of some leisure 





and slight wit, whom thou didst 
love——” 

“And all the time thou didst 
know: e 





“That thou, orphaned, dependent on 
thy good nurse there, wert the one wom- 
an whom I chose from all the world to 
be my dear wife and the honored mother 
of my children. Only that. The rest” 
—his gesture was magnificent— that 
thy family was no noble one, that thy 
fathers had been yeomen on my ances- 
tors’ estates, that as children, you the 
handmaid, I the master to the world, 
we had played together one happy sum- 
mer through, all that I knew, and gave 
that for. Ah, love, rememberest thou 
the night I set thee guessing of that 
boy? The moon, the scent of roses, love 
all abroad——” 

“Tt was not fair to have kept it from 
me till then,” she whispered, “ for then 
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T could not, do what else I would have 
done, send thee from me.” 

“Nay,” he laughed; “then wert 
thou sweetheart no longer, dear one, 
but ” He bent and kissed her rose 
white mouth. 

* And yet,” she said clearly, after the 
silence which held them close in the 
memory of that kiss, “ thou hast not yet 
explained away the inequality of our 
marriage, because thou canst not. I was 
lost in joy at first, and I did not see the 
wrong so clearly. But as the months 
went by—thou didst not take me to 
court—dear love, I did not wish to go, 
thou knowest—yet it is not strange that 
thou shouldst not desire it. And dur- 
ing these months of waiting, with thy 
child’s heart beating so softly beneath 
my own, the thought of the heritage I 
should bring him hath bowed me to the 
dust.” 

“ Marion, speak not to me of heritage 
for this child, if thou wilt not drive me 
mad. When thou speakest of lands and 
titles, thou hast brought him none; but 
of another heirship, no whit of which 
can I supply, I look to thee alone. 

“T have not taken my wife to court. 
Is it that I was ashamed? Hast believed 
that? Knowest thou the king who rules 
today? Oh, dear flush of shame! Yes, 
his open sins, whose faintest whisper has 
reached thee, are enough to stain with a 
lasting purple these white cheeks, and 
of his secret sins I would not speak to 
thee. Canst dream, my wife, of the 
dangers to thee if thy bride days had 
been spent at the court of our merry 
Charles? I am not the only man, love, 
who sees beauty in golden hair and 
golden eyes and rose pink cheeks and 
fragrant mouth and snow white inno- 
cence. Canst imagine, sweet, what 
might have come to that lily innocence 
among the brazen beauties who sur- 
round the monarch of merry England ? 

“Rememberest thou that portrait 
near the window of Christ in the gal- 
lery? Yes, the mother of my father. 
Thou knowest her great beauty. An- 
other king knew it, too. Ah, yes, the 
beauty of our women has brought many 
a title to our house. Kings other than 
King Charles have known how to pro- 
claim infamy openly and without ques- 
tion. And our men, when they have be- 
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trayed, have betrayed like Lucifer—not 
mere treasure and worldly things, but 
honor and trust and soul upon soul. 
Thou knowest that in my picture gal- 
leries I do not walk. Thou knowest that 
thy beauteous portrait hangs in my re- 
tiring room. Hast imagined aught of 
torture to thyself in this? Know, then, 
that my wife goes not to court until an- 
other and a better king holds the honor 
of Englishwomen in his royal hands; 
know that I do not walk with thee 
among my portraits because of my 
shame at their names and fame; know 
that thy portrait shall not hang beside 
my mother’s until old age has deadened 
the shame of my youth.” 

He turned abruptly at a faint stir be- 
hind him, and, lifting the babe, he laid 
it, groping blindly with its tiny hands, 
upon the mother’s arm. Once more she 
hushed it to sleep, and again her hus- 
band knelt beside her and put both arms 
about her. 

“Know this,” he went on, with a 
sternness in his face she had never seen 
before, “the demand I make upon the 
mother of this child. It is a grievous 
thing I ask, for in this tiny heart are 
already sown the seeds of treachery and 
dishonor and unfaith and lust. I ask 
that she tear them up and in their stead 
plant the impulses that have grown 
within her ancestors’ souls, that she 
make of him a God fearing, sin hating 
man, true to himself, a lover of freedom 
and of truth, pure and knightly with the 
ancient knighthood of her people. If 
his mother can give him this, his father 
can give him’ those things that will 
make him: loved of the world as well 
as by Heaven; but if the evil within him 
conquers, his father’s gifts will but add 
to his sins. Which heritage, my Marion, 
dost thou prefer for thy child?” 

The mother’s lips were pressed upon 
the forehead of her child. At last she 
stirred and looked into her husband’s 
eyes. 

“T accept thy trust,” she murmured, 
“and nevermore will I yex thy heart 
with thoughts of our unequal rank. But 
thou, then, must never feel that thy 
parents’ dishonor touches thee, for if 
thou hast accepted me with no thought 
of my far past, then thou also must 
stand on thy own merits. And yet,” she 
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added, with a smile, “ there is no outlet 
for me anywhere, for if I think of thee 
in that way I am so far below thee still, 
my love——” 

“Let it be so,” he interrupted. 
“ Neither daughter of yeoman nor son 
of earl, but man and woman, held to- 
gether by a love that makes their life 
and shall outlast it. Thus our marriage 
may satisfy thee as it has me long since 
by its equality. Now canst sleep, 
sweet?” 

But long after the mother and babe 
were slumbering together within his 
arms, the duke knelt beside them with 
knit brows and compressed lips, glanc- 
ing from the white girlish face to the 
tiny one beside it, and then out through 
the series of half opened doors to the 
gallery far beyond that lost itself in its 
own darkness and that of the fast dying 
day. Between the husband and wife 
lay the child, but between them also, 
and all about the infant, seemed to him 
to surge the pictured faces of his dead, 
each with its tale of sin, each with its 
birth gift. This slender, pale faced 
mother against five centuries! He gath- 
ered them both closer in his arms and 
began to murmur in the twilight of his 
son’s birthday: 

“Remember not, Lord, our offenses, 
nor the offenses of our forefathers, 
neither take Thou vengeance of our 
sins. Spare us, good Lord.” 


'  _Hdna Kenton. 


MARY ANN’S WATERLOO. 


Mary Ann Lowry and her man rode 
third place in the funeral procession 
with Becky; partly for the reason that 
Mary Ann’s man was second cousin to 
the deceased and mostly because Mary 
Ann loyed to be “in things.” She rey- 
eled in the miserableness of riding in 
the mourners’ carriage; it gave her 
“tone ” with the neighbors. Her imag- 
ination ran along ahead of her, and after 
the funeral was over, when she had seen 
“pore Becky” home and left her there, 
she saw herself, Mary Ann Lowry, sur- 
rounded by the women she knew, hold- 
ing a perfect levee, as it were, answering 
their storm of questions, and pandering 
to their morbid curiosity as to how 
Becky “ took it.” 
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So far, Becky had “ took it” all too 
calmly; not with water, as one takes a 
pill, but dry eyed, cold, unyielding, sit- 
ting bolt upright in one corner of the 
carriage. 

As a relative of the deceased (Mary 
Ann persisted in saying the “ dis- 
eased”), and as an occupant of the 
mourners’ carriage, Mary Ann felt it to 
be her bounden duty to awaken this 
stolid grief of Becky’s; and so she set 
about to do it, just as she had set about 
everything for Becky and Becky’s 
mother for the past twenty years. 

Mary Ann leaned forward a little in 
the carriage, and said with appropriate 
mournfulness: “There, there, Becky; 


whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth; 


just lean right over on me an’ have a 
good ery.” 

Becky’s voice was cold and unfalter- 
ing, and might have cut in twain the 
very veil with which she was bandaged 
from head to foot, as she answered: 
“ Thank you, Mary. Ann, I ain’t the 
least notion o’ cryin’.” 

Mary Ann shot back in place like a 
shuttle. There was a ring in Becky’s 
voice she didn’t quite understand. 

It was a long way to the “ buryin’ 
ground,” and Mary Ann had much time 
for meditation. She wondered how 
many buggies and carriages there were 
behind, and if old Miss Pettibone’s fu- 
neral was as big as this one. To tell the 
truth, this was Mary Ann’s funeral, and 
she wanted it to do her full credit. 

Becky, in her corner of the carriage, 
shielded from curious eyes by yards and 
yards of black barege, was thinking 
deeply, and her heart was beating twice 
to every revolution of the wheels as they 
slurred over the gravel road with a slow, 
serunching sound. She was going away 
back over her life; such a long, long life 
—it seemed almost a hundred years. 

When she was a little thing they 
called her Rebbie; and on up through 
her girlhood days this sweet, soft sound- 
ing name clung to her; but when the 
freshness of youth had departed and 
the dimples lengthened into little lines 
they called her Rebecca, as befitted the 
dignity of a woman no longer young. 
Of late years it had been Becky; Becky, 
a name so hateful to her ears, she would 
have given the whole, round world 
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to have heard it “ Rebbie” just once 
more. 

In her “ Rebbie ” days there had been 
aman. Is there not in every woman’s 
life a man? The man who, whether he 
goes away and becomes just a little 
memory or stays for “better or for 
worse,” is there in her heart just the 
same. 

The man came into Rebbie’s life in 
the early spring on just such a day as 
this on which she followed the body of 
her mother. A day shining with sun- 
light and fresh with the smell of moist 
earth and new buds and noisy with the 
twittering of birds. In the fall, when 
the golden rod was ablaze and the roses 
were withered in the garden, he went 
away. 

From that day on Rebecca took upon 
her shoulders the care of her invalid 
mother. Year after year passed and 
Becky was a faded, little old woman, the 
slave of her mother’s peevishness and ill 
health and under the constant super- 
vision of Mary Ann. 

Mary Ann was a good woman; but she 
was born to rule, and rule Becky she did 
with a fine hand for many years. One 
by one poor Becky saw her girlish 
dreams and fancies retreat and fade into 
that yawning mist of tomorrow, and to- 
morrow seemed ever as far away as ever. 
Yesterday her mother died. Today 
Becky was thinking; and as she 
thought, Becky seemed to be retreating 
into the shadowy mist of yesterday, and 
the dreams and fancies were coming 
back, back so near to the “ Rebbie ” days 
that it made her catch her breath and 
hold it. She felt strong, so strong— 
strong enough to combat a thousand 
Mary Anns. She was almost frightened 
at her half formed audacity, thig new 
found strength that was investing her 
very being. 

In a dream she got out of the car- 
riage at her own house, and disdaining 
Mary Ann’s ostentatious proffers of as- 
sistance, closed the door quickly behind 
her and said firmly, “ Mary Ann, I ain’t 
needin’ you no longer. Thanks to you 
and Lem both for your kindness. Good 
by,” and Rebecca went up the path to 
her door. 

Mary Ann Lowry gave a gasp and set- 
tled back on the seat beside her man. 
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“Lem, Becky’s crazy. I’m goin’ right 
back there an’ tell her what we’ve de- 
cided’s best for her to do;” and Mary 
Ann laid her hand on the fastening of 
the door. . 

“ Mary Ann, I reckon as how Becky’s 
about old enough to take care of herself 
now; let’s go on home,” was the sensible 
rejoinder of Mary Ann’s husband. 

Rebecca stopped in the garden path 
and looked about her. A straggly little 
green plant growing close by the garden 
walk was trying to force its tiny shoots 
from under a stone that lay flatly upon 
it. Rebecca stooped and took the stone 
in her hand. “ Poor little weed,” she 
murmured, “ you make me think o’ my- 
self. You do want the sunshine and the 
air and you do want to grow, and this big 
stone wouldn’t let you. It’s gone now,” 
she said sweetly; “ now grow.” 

She went into the house, and it seemed 
chill and bare after the glow of the sun 
outside. She laid her bonnet with its 
long black veil on the bed and stopped 
before a picture of her mother that 
hung against the wall. “ Mother,” she 
said reverently, “I’ve give you forty 
years o° my life. I’d give you forty 
more. But—but the rest is mine now.” 

A shadow fell where the sun streamed 
in at the opened door and Mary Ann 
Lowry stepped across the threshold. 
Strange to say, there was a little wonder 
in her eyes not unmixed with a shade of 
timidity. 

“ Becky Fielding, what do you mean? 
Youll set the whole town agossip. 
Every shutter an’ blind in the house up, 
an’ her not cold in her shroud yet.” 

“Mary Ann,” interrupted Rebecca, 
“call me Rebecca, if you please.” 

Mary Ann gave a forced, silly little 
laugh. 

“Well, Rebecca, then; I'll tell you 
what Lem an’ I’ve decided’s best for 
you to do. You can rent this house 
for—well, lemme see——” and she 
closed her eyes with a calculating 
squint. 

Rebecca put her hands behind her 
and looked at Mary Ann defiantly. 

“Mary Ann,” she said, “ Mary Ann, 
you’re a very good manager, an’ I know 
just what you’re goim’ to say; but I ain’t 
agoin’ to rent this house, an’ I ain’t 
agoin’ to come over an’ live with you an’ 
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Lem an’ take care o’ your old Aunt 
Marthy. Lem’s a good man, an’ I’m 
sorry for Aunt Marthy, an’ you're a 
good manager, Mary Ann, but you 
needn’t manage for me no longer. My 
way’s not your way, an’ for over twenty 
years you've had yourn. My life’s my 
own now, an’ ’m goin’ to rule it just as 
I please. They ain’t been a carpet put 
down nor a chair moved nor a curtain 
raised nor a single change made in this 
house all my life but what it’s been to 
your likin’, an’ now Id like to have 
things aroun’ me just the way I want 
7em for a while. You an’ Lem was good 
to mother, an’ I’m thankful to you, but 
you ain’t never give me no chance. You 
needn’t think I’ve been so still and quiet 
all these years for nothin’. I made up 
my mind long ago as how *twas you 
made trouble between me an’ Ras Hug- 
gins; if it hadn’t a’ been for you I'd a’ 
been his wife an’ a’ been a mother 
mebbe, an’ a’ had all the sunshine and 
God’s fresh air I wanted. You ain’t 
never give me a chance to grow, with 
your managing ways an’ your wrong 
kind o’ religion. God never meant peo- 
ple to live like you want ’em to, Mary 
Ann; I ain’t had nothin’ but the smell 
o drugs in my lungs, an’ the sight o’ 
sickness in my eyes, an’ the sound in my 
ears of a religion that ain’t God’s re- 
ligion, all my life. I’d hate not to be 
friends, Mary Ann, but it’s come to just 
this: if you can’t be friends an’ under- 
stand that ?m.a woman an’ can manage 
- my own affairs without you an’ Lem— 
why, we can’t be friends—that’s all.” 
An impudent bird on a blossoming 
plum tree just outside the window 
looked in at Rebecea and cocked its head 
on one side. The clock in the kitchen 
struck five in low, muffied tones. The 
wind blew the brown leaves in at the 
door and Rebecca drew a long breath. 
Mary Ann had met her Waterloo. 
EL. 8. Brainerd. 





PAPITA’S PORTION. 


A BROWN, ugly suburban street 
stretched away over a green hill, like 
the track of a worm on the smooth 
roundness of an early greening. Ex- 
tending along it lay an unfinished trolley 
road—two rusted threads of rail, with 


“bo-oy! ” 
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iron poles and heavy ties strewn along its 
length, ready for setting up. The con- 
verging rails gave way to rows of chest- 
nut ties half sunk in the earth, and these 
were succeeded by a thin, motley line of 
dark faced Italian laborers, bending over 
pick and shovel, machine-like, untir- 
ing, like very slaves in the silver mines 
of Peru. 

The pitiless sun beat down on a oa 
ing day in July. From the dusty soil a 
warm breath rose and trembled in the 
blinding glare. A long, appealing cry 
was raised every moment or two by one 
or another of the laborers: “ Wa-ater 
bo-oy! Wa-ater bo-oy!” It trembled 
in the still air, bringing the freckled 
faced lad with his pail of oatmeal water 
and ice. “Wa-ater bo-oy! Wa-ater 
How eagerly the laborers 
drank! Neapolitans and Sicilians, these 
—short, swart men, ugly and uninter- 
esting, one or two with nose and eyes 
that had come down through the ages 
from ancestors who spoke the language 
of Theocritus. 

“ Wa-ater bo-oy! Wa-ater bo-oy! ” 
How hot it was! Larry’s team, the best 
and kindest team on the work, snorted 
and reared as they had never done be- 
fore, while Larry, who loved them as his 
life, swore and lashed in an anger akin 
to the terrible madness of the heat that 
comes to men under the equator. A 
day such as comes, in these climes, but 
once or twice a year, when horses fall 
dead in the shafts, and men sink down 
even on shaded streets. 


* * *% * 


Giuseppe and Antonio worked side by 
side in the cut for the trolley road—No. 
22 and No. 23. Small, sturdy, heavy 
browed Neapolitans; Giuseppe knotted 
and bent by fifty years of toil, Antonio 
young and straight as yet, but long since 
wedded to pick and shovel. The two 
worked together whenever they could, 
for Antonio was to marry Papita, of the: 
thick black braids and kind eyes— 
Giuseppe’s daughter. This was an ex- 
cellent thing, for Antonio was bright 
and quick at the work, and had made 
great interest with the padrone. Per- — 
haps he would be a padrone himself some 
day! Who knows? So great a country 
is this America, where all roads must be 
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wide and straight and push on through 
hill and over hollow. 

As for a portion, Antonio asked but 
little; for Giuseppe was poor and did 
not find work every day. So the young 
man came every evening to play cards 
with the old one, and to look at Papita, 
who sat by very close—to see the play, 
just to see the play. A very quiet woo- 
ing. In the hot summer nights there 
was no card playing sometimes, and An- 
tonio and Papita walked to the reservoir 
and back again. On a festal day, An- 
tonio bought a gay handkerchief for 
Papita, or a little box of sweetmeats 
from Naples; once in a while he pre- 
sented Giuseppe with a handful of black 
cigars with straws through them, or gave 
a most gorgeous kerchief to Maria, the 
old man’s wife. Twice he had taken 
Papita to Mulberry Street to see the fire- 
works on St. Roque’s day, and once they 
had gone together to the picnic of the 
King Umberto Benevolent and Dra- 
matic Society of Williamsbridge. 

How good Antonio was to ask for 
Papita, thought Giuseppe and Maria and 
Papita herself, when perhaps, they said, 
he might have Antonella, daughter of 
Giovanni Bianchi—banker and con- 
tractor. Good little Tony! How Giu- 
seppe loved him, how Maria loved him, 
and ah, how Papita loved him! 

But how hot it was that day! How 
eruelly, unmercifully hot! The men 
toiled away, but not as on other days. 
The sun was stirring up dregs of old 
wrongs in these simple minds: midnight 
murders, wayside assassinations, in far 
away Italy. 

Giuseppe and Antonio, side by side, 
were working at what seemed to them 
the very hardest and stoniest part of the 
road. How silent they were, they who 
usually had so many pleasant things to 
talk about! Work on such a day, 
thought Antonio, when the very beasts 
revolted! Was Papita, then, so kind 
after all? There she was in the cool 
room idling at petty woman’s tasks. 
What did she know of the stony road 
and the grinding foreman? All this 
to make an idle home for her. And this 
old man, her father, what good was he? 
—soon to be a burden on Antonio’s 
shoulders. Oh, cursed sun, cursed work, 
cursed life! 
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Antonio laid down his pick and took 
up one of the shovels that lay in the 
trench. 1t was Giuseppe’s shovel, with 
the rude mark of its owner burned deep 
in the handle. In a moment the old 
man reached for it, and, not finding it, 
looked up, to see it in Antonio’s hands. 
He stood for a second and then said 
shortly: 

“Tony, you have my shovel.” 

“ Well, it is true,” answered the young 
man, pressing his knee against the 
handle, as laborers do, to get a good 
spadeful. 

“Tony, give me my shovel.” 

“ Why so? What will you do with it?” 

“Do with it! Antonio, give me my 
shovel.” 

“Jesu! What good? A foolish 
thing. You do nothing. I have been 
doing your work all day.” 

“ Antonio! ” 

“Bah! It is sad that you have not 
a little spoon to dig with. A shovel! 
Pooh! Go use your claws; they are 
sharp enough.” Thus spoke Antonio— 
Tony Pecchi—who was to marry Papita; 
spoke thus to her father, whose bread he 
had eaten. 

The old man asked again and was de- 
nied. The dispute rose high above the 
noise of the work and brought the fore- 
man down. To his profane inquiries, 
Giuseppe answered with a torrent of 
words, while Antonio wisely remained 
silent. A shovel, his own shovel, with 
his mark on it; Tony took it; and has 
it now, see—there in his hand! 

“Get out of this and go to the end 
of the line, you old ape!” was the fore- 
man’s judgment in the case. “ What do 
I know about your shovel? Sure, Tony’s 
worth two of you. Go on, now.” 

The old man went to the end of the 
file of laborers and began picking at the 
road, muttering curses on all created 
things. Soon he dropped his pick. 
Something must be done. Could he be 
treated thus? Had men’s hearts dried 
up on this ugly, foolish street of the 
Americans? Tony must see reason— 
Papita’s Tony. “I will go to him,” 
thought Giuseppe, “and say, ‘ Antonio, 
you have taken my shovel,’ and he will 
give it to me, for, after all, it is hot this 
day, and he is to marry Papita.” 


Giuseppe dropped his pick, and 


serambled over the stones to Antonio. 
But the evil of the day was working 
still, for as the old man approached, 
Tony sang out: 

“What! Have you come back again 
to give your woman’s talk? ” 

The expectancy fled from the old 
man’s eyes; his bosom rose and fell 
slowly, and he said in a smothering 
voice: 

“ Antonio, give me my shovel.” 

“Bah!” shouted Tony. “ He sings 
about his shovel; a pretty song—tra la 
la, my shovel! My shovel, tra la la! 
Come, I will keep the shovel. It shall be 
Papita’s dowry. Jesu, I will get nothing 
else with her! ” 

The men around laughed shrilly. Ho, 
a good one! Papita’s dowry a shovel! 
Giuseppe drew in his breath; he grew 
large. A leap and a thrust of the sti- 
letto—Antonio sank in the trench. 
Across the broken ground a wild look- 
ing figure sped, bearing under one arm 
a laborer’s shovel. 

* * * * 

The sun is slowly, imperceptibly 
creeping down towards an opal horizon, 
like a great button of garnet, clasping 
the irised cloak of the heavens to the 
green fringe of woods that skirts the 
hills. It is cool now, and the healing 
night is coming on. 

Under a tree in the woods an old man 
lies, clasping in his arms a laborer’s 
shovel. A long time he has lain there, 


his spirit working within him. Soon 


he begins to tremble and shake with 
weeping; then comes a great burst of 
tears, and Giuseppe is on his knees. 

“ Jesu, Maria, forgive me! Forgive 
me, for I have sinned! ” 

After a time his face becomes calm 
and he rises from his knees. He will go 
to Tony and ask his forgiveness. 

Up the broad steps and into the long 
hall of the suburban hospital in which 
Antonio lies there comes a timid figure, 
bearing a shovel in his hands. At the 
end of the line of white cots a dim lamp 
is burning, and Papita is seated by the 
side of Antonio, her beloved. 

Qld Giuseppe approaches timidly. 
Papita looks up, and, seeing the old 
man, rises. to her feet with hate in her 
eyes. Then, reading in his swimming 
eyes his long struggle in the woods, she 
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drops the hand she has raised and falls 
to her knees by the side of the cot. 
Giuseppe kneels also, and, touching 
Tony gently, places the handle of the 
shovel in the weak hands. 
Tony awakens and looks startled at 
their faces. Then it becomes clear. Old 
Giuseppe, who has stabbed him, the 
taunting word, the dreadful heat. The 
shovel lies in his hand, while the old 
man looks with great, tearful eyes at 
him, and says gently, “Tony, I have 
brought thee the shovel.” 
After a minute, Antonio opens the 
eyes he has closed for a space, and fondly 
turning towards Papita, whispers chok- 
ingly, “I will take it, Papita mia; it 
shall be thy dowry.” 
James Walter Sheridan. 


THE OMITTED ITEM. 
New York. 





SuZANNE, My Own: 
If you hold me to my promise of a 
letter every other day, it’s going to be > 
like a sandwich at a tea fight, very thin 
and not any meat init. The main thing 
yesterday was that we had the Harlands 
to dinner. Late in the afternoon some 
man came from Williamsport on im- 
portant business, and papa had him up, 
too. _He wasn’t very much, but he 
seemed harmless. You know everything 
is of some use in the economy of na- 
ture, and the stranger enabled us to set 
the table for ten, which is a prettier 
number than nine. 
I’m dreadfully sleepy, Sue, but you 
know that I love you, and so good night. 
: Your Katie. 
January 18, 1900. 


New York. 
Susiz, Grru: 

Isn’t it awful to be named Peter? 
Can you fancy Brother Reginald in a 
tussle with destiny? Not a bit of it. 
Does he have to tear his clothes and 
seratch his hands climbing? Hardly. 
He just goes up in the elevator and steps 
out on the pedestal that fate sent along 
for him, together with the gold spoon 
when he was born. But Peter! Think of 
the rugged heights to be sealed and the - 
battle sears to be endured if the owner 
of such a name is to make it impressive. 
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Sue, my love, when you write send 
me your recipe for fudge. I made some 
that were all sticky and horrid, and 
when Mr. Stover tried to eat one he got 
stuck—not struck—speechless. When 
he succeeded in disengaging himself, he 
said that he liked fudge. By the way, 
Mr. Stover is the man from Williams- 
port who has some business with papa. 

Devotedly, 
KATHERINE. 


P. S.—Don’t forget the rule for fudge. 
February 12, 1900. 


At Home. 
Susiz, SWEETHEART: 

What a plaintive little note it was! 
And so she wants to know what I mean 
by writing an essay on the subject of 
Peter? Dear girl, I’m sure I don’t 
know. 

Oh, Mr. Stover’s name is Peter. That 
may have started my flight of fancy. He 
is the man from Williamsport, you re- 
member. I try to be good to him be- 
cause he is papa’s friend, and because 
I’m sorry for him with that awful name. 
Peter Stover! Was there ever anything 
like it? 

Inclosed is a sample of my new tai- 
lored suit. I bought Oxford gray because 
it’s the most up to date color, and now 
I’m low in my mind because I didn’t 
take blue instead. Let me know what 
you think about it. 

The Carringtons are going abroad 
this spring, and papa offered to let me 
go with them; but somehow I can’t work 
up any enthusiasm on the subject. It 
seems a little odd, when, as you know, 
I’ve never been over; but they are not 
going beyond Paris, and I want to see 
Egypt above all places. Well, New York 
is a very pleasant spot just now, so I 
believe I'll be rabidly patriotic and stay 
at home. 

Mr. Stover is something of an Egypt- 
ologist. He says that’s his recreation. 
Fancy adopting mummies for one’s rec- 
reation! But indeed, Sue dear, the sub- 
ject doesn’t seem the least bit mummi- 
fied when he talks about it. 

You ask about Will Jones. Bless the 
boy! That reminds me that I haven’t 
thanked him for his last flowers. I1l 
write a note at once. He’s just the same 
as ever, and by making himself so agree- 
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able succeeds in being very useful. 
Really, I must stop now or there won’t 
be anything to tell next time. 
Your devoted 
KATRINA. 
P. S.—Be sure to give me your opin- 
ion of the gown. Mr. Stover is partial 
to blue. 
March 1, 1900. 


New Yorx. 
Susan, My Love: 

How dare you make fun of me for 
calling New York pleasant in March? 
One’s whole existence isn’t wrapped up 
in the weather, any way. And besides, 
New York is pleasant in March. The 
sun shone for at least half an hour today, 
and when I was out yesterday I wore 
only six hat pins and my hat stayed on. 

I never thought you’d guy me for 
studying anything; and why, pray, 
should Egypt rouse your derision? All 
the girls have joined study classes this 
winter. The mere frothiness of our friv- 
olity would have caused us to blow away 
like so much chaff, if we hadn’t had 
something to weigh us down. Besides, 
our Egyptian class is quite the very 
latest; in fact, I organized it myself. 

Excuse me, dear, for mentioning it; 
but I fear your disposition is getting 
warped. It is positively inhuman, the 
way you make fun of Mr. Stover’s name. 
It isn’t his fault. Probably very few of 
us would bear the names we do if we had 
had the superintending of our own chris- 
tenings. No, he hasn’t any middle name; 
just Peter Stover; and I think that’s 
enough. It’s so simple and dignified. 
You feel that its owner must be hon- 
orable, trustworthy, above everything 
petty or mean, and a man of thorough 
good sense. 

I must dress now for a luncheon and 
matinée, and after that is over I’ll have 
to scramble into some other togs for 
a swell and stupid dinner; so good by. 


‘Your very own 
KATHERINE. 
March 16, 1900. 


New York. 
DEAREST SUE: 
Will Jones proposed last night. Of 
course you won’t believe me when I say 
that I wish he hadn’t; but really, Sue, 
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Ido. Somehow the whole subject seems 
more solemn lately. I cried about it 
after he went away. I wasn’t going to 
tell this to a single soul; for I’m heartily 
disgusted with the way some girls boast 
of what they are pleased to call con- 
quests. But I had to tell you, Sue, for 
T am so desperately in need of sympathy. 
I believe Will thinks I led him on; now 
do write at once and say that you know 
IT didn’t. 

Describe Mr. Stover? Oh, I don’t 
know. You see one’s knowledge of the 
real man gets so mixed up with external 
appearances that it makes it hard to give 
an accurate and just description. 

To begin with, I always thought that 
a man to be manly must be large. Now, 
Mr. Stover is the manliest man I know; 
but he is small. J hardly think he would 
attract attention ina crowd. You have 
to know him to realize how very fine 
looking he is. You see, besides being 
small, he is what some people eall 
“sandy,” and his hair is thin; but it 
curls, Sue, beautifully. There are 
freckles, too; but really they only em- 
phasize the clearness of his skin. 
eyes are neither blue nor gray. Per- 
haps an enemy would call them green; 
but they’re not, and they are so alert, 
intelligent, and sympathetic that they 
are quite a revelation as to what ex- 
pression can be. You know that art 
critics agree that the highest types of 
beauty depend not so much on form 
and color for their impressiveness and 
power, as on nobility of expression; and 
judged by that standard, Mr. Stover is 
a very handsome man. 

Maude and I are going to an Ibsen 
lecture this afternoon, and then to order 
me a hat built, so you see I shall be very 
busy. 

Good by, dear girl, with oceans of love 
from 

Your faithful 
KATHERINE. 
March 10, 1900. 


New York. 
DARLING SUSAN: 

So you don’t see how Will Jones 
could help falling in love with me, and 
think I wasn’t in the least to blame? 
It’s sweet of you to say so. Think I 
need a tonic? Perhaps I do. I wish 
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now that I had gone with the Carring- 
tons, for you are right, New York is dis- 
agreeable in March. I haven't slept 
very well lately, and it keeps me tired. 
I’m due at three receptions this after-° 
noon; but don’t believe I'll go. 

No, Will hasn’t been to see me since 
that horrid evening. I wish that he 
hadn’t done what he did and would come 
some more. He was always so cheerful 
and good natured. My new hat is a 
fright. Take good care of yourself and 
write me a nice, long letter. 

Lovingly, ; 
KATIE. 

March 20, 1900. 

P. S.—Mr. Stover goes back to Wil- 
liamsport tomorrow. He has finished 
the business that brought him here, and 
father says that he conducted the affair 
in a masterly manner and won the re- 
spect of everybody concerned. Papa 
has invited him to dine here tonight. 
Unless my head feels better, I don’t be- 
lieve T'll go down. Papa says that he 
will miss him when he is gone. K. 


New York. 
My prREctous SUE: 

How I wish that you were here to kiss 
me and let me tell you the most wonder- 
ful thing! I did go down to dinner last 
night, after all. I wore my light blue 
taffeta because—because—well, because 
Mr. Stover likes blue; so there. He 
stayed after the other guests went, and 
this part right here I can’t think of tell- 
ing even you, Sue dear; but we are en- 
gaged! Ym the happiest girl in New 
York. Of course, I always supposed P’d 
be married some time; but I never dared 
to hope for a man who was so handsome 
and brilliant and good. 

Papa is delighted. He says that he 
didn’t know I had so much sense, though 
he supposed Mr. Stover had more. 

And just think, I am to be Mrs. Peter 
Stover! Can you imagine me with such 
a dignified cognomen? I’m afraid I can’t 
live up to it, for P’ve always been so 
light headed; but I’m going to try my 
very best. 

Your fondly devoted 
KATHERINE. 

Mareh 21, 1900. 

Carrie Clark Nottingham. - 


The Last Days of the House of Hapsburg. 
BY EDGAR MELS. 


THE MISFORTUNES THAT HAVE PURSUED AN ILLUSTRIOUS KINGLY FAMILY 


FOR A THOUSAND YEARS MAY END WITH THE DISRUPTION 
OF THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE. 


There is no more tragic story in history than that of the House of 
Hapsburg, which has been illustrious and truly great despite the misfor- 
tunes that have followed it. Its rule of the Dual Monarchy seems to have 
almost run its course, and Europe is waiting to see what will be the result 
when its present head, Francis Joseph, dies. He is now seventy eight 
years old, and his life has been crowded with affliction. It is the love 


which he has inspired in his subjects that has held the empire together. 
All the different races, enemies by inheritance, each jealous of the other, 
are united only in their common affection for their sovereign. 


There is no direct heir to the throne. The present ruler’s only son 
died a tragic death, probably by his own hand. The emperor’s brother, 
who was next in the right of succession, is dead. This brother’s eldest 
son chose a wife who was not royal in preference to a throne, and the next 


heir has neither the love nor the confidence of the people. 

Wherefore the last days of the House of Hapsburg are bitter ones, and 
the monarch who has suffered so much must labor on and endeavor to 
solve the greatest problem of his life that the empire may endure. 


F OR a thousand years the House of 
Hapsburg has been the plaything 
of misfortune. Ever since the days of 
Everard III, who ruled over Basse-Al- 
sace in the ninth century, evil has fallen 
upon every generation. But none has 
borne so heavy a burden as Francis 
Joseph, the present Emperor of Austro- 
Hungary, the most beloved monarch on 
.the continent of Europe. Even the 
Queen of England occupies no higher 
place in the affections of her people, 
a united, homogeneous people, than does 
Francis Joseph in the hearts of his sub- 
jects, who are of different races, speak- 
ing different languages, and who have 
warred with each other for centuries. 
Francis Joseph: has held the empire 
together by his own personal popularity, 
which has proved stronger than the ele- 
ments of disruption. He has reigned 
wisely for fifty two years, and suffered as 
few men can suffer. He has known two 





wars that were unfortunate. Much ter- 
ritory was lost to the empire, and it was 
forced out of the Germanic federation, of 
which it had for centuries been the head. 
Francis Joseph has run the gamut of 
human affliction, and the sorest has been 
through the evil fate of his relatives, 
the Hapsburg fate. 

His favorite brother, Maximilian, was 
executed in Mexico. His sister in law, 
Carlotta, is a hopeless maniac. The 
Archduke Ladislaus was shot in the 
hunting field. Prince Louis of Trani 
and the Archduke Johann (Orth) were 
drowned. His son, the Crown Prince 
Rudolph, committed suicide or was mur- 
dered. His wife’s sister, the Duchess 
d’Alengon, was burned to death in the 
Charity Bazaar fire in Paris. His wife, 
the Empress Elizabeth, was assassinated. 

Now that the end of his days is near, 
the monarch is face to face with the 
most serious problem of his entire career 





THE EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH, HEAD OF THE HOUSE OF HAPSBURG, WHO HAS RULED OVER AUSTRIA 
AND HUNGARY FOR FIFTY TWO YEARS, AND WHO HOLDS THE EMPIRE TOGETHER BY REASON 
OF THE AFFECTION HE HAS INSPIRED IN HIS SUBJECTS. 


From a photograph by Koller, Budapest. 
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THE EMPRESS ELIZABETH—ONE OF THE VICTIMS OF THE FATE 
THAT HAS PURSUED THE AUSTRIAN ROYAL FAMILY. 
‘ ASSASSINATED SEPTEMBER 10, 1898, IN SWITZERLAND. 


From a photograth by Angerer, Vienna. 


—so to arrange the succession that the 
Hungarians, Czechs, Slavonians, Herze- 
govinians, and Germans shall remain a 
national unit, and the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Empire endure. 

When the Crown Prince Rudolph 
committed suicide or was killed at 
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Meyerling, the right of 
succession passed to the 
emperor’s eldest brother, 
the Archduke Charles 
Louis, and on his death, 
in 1896, to his eldest son, 
the Archduke Ferdinand 
of Austria-Este, who not 
long ago forswore the 
honor, preferring a mar- 
riage with the girl of his 
choice to being emperor. 
The new heir to the 
throne, the Archduke 
Otto, is unpopular. None 
of the nationalities consti- 
tuting the empire has any 
faith in him or in his abil- 
ity to weld them into a 
homogeneous nation. And 
as each nationality is bit- 
terly opposed to every 
other, and is seeking su- 
premacy, the outlook after 
the present emperor’s 
death is not bright. 

There remains a solu- 
tion, however, in the usur- 
pation of the throne by the 
daughter of Crown Prince 
Rudolph and Stephanie 
(who recently married 
Count Lonyay), the Arch- 
duchess Elizabeth. The 
Salic law, which regulates 
the succession to the Aus- 
trian throne, holds that no 
woman can attain supreme 
control. There is a chance, 
however, that the Salic law _ 
may be abrogated, as it was 
once before, in 1744, when 
Maria Theresa claimed the 
throne. 

The King of Prussia, 
Frederick the Great, at 
that time objected to her 
coronation, and war was 
declared. Maria Theresa, 
dethroned, helpless, and with a babe — 
in her arms, fled to Budapest. 
There, before a host of Magyar nobles, 
she declared she would reclaim the 
throne of her father. Inspired by her 
beauty and courage, they cried, “ Vitam 
et sanguinem pro rege nostro Maria 


SHE WAS 
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Theresia!” (“ Our life and 
blood for our king, Maria, 
Theresa!”) ‘Then ensued a 
war of four years, at the 
conclusion of which Maria 
Theresa was proclaimed Em- 
press of Germany and Queen 
of Hungary. Thus a prec- 
edent was established for 
possible happenings within 
the next few years. 

From the earliest days of 
the House of Hapsburg, a 
legend was handed down 
from father to son that the 
five vowels, A, E, I, O, U, 
were prophetic of Austria’s 
future—Austrie est imper- 
are orbi universo (To Austria 
it belongs to rule the entire 
world), or in German, Alles 
Erdreich ist Oesterreich unter- 
than. 


Some historians assert 





THE LATE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN OF MEXICO, THE EMPEROR OF 
AUSTRIA’S BROTHER, WHO WAS EXECUTED IN 1867 
IN THE CITY OF MEXICO. 
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THE EMPRESS CARLOTTA OF MEXICO, WHOSE 


MISFORTUNES DROVE HER INSANE, 
AND WHO IS NOW IN A PRI- 
VATE MADHOUSE. 


that Archduke Rodolf of 
Aargau was the founder of 
the House of Hapsburg, but 
the “Almanac de Gotha,” 
which is the authority on 
such matters, declares that 
the real founder was Everard 
III of Basse-Alsace. The 
Germanic empire began with 
Rodolf. The feudal barons, 
tired of fighting each other 
and menaced by the Turks, 
decided to form a federation, 
and seeing in Rodolf a mas- 
ter spirit, they selected him 
as their head. On the death 
of King Ottocar of Bohemia, 
in 1282, Austria, Styria, and 
Carniola passed into Rodolf’s 
power, making the German 
Empire of the middle ages. 
The next step of impor- 
tance in the history of the 
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THE LATE CROWN PRINCE RUDOLPH, ONE OF THE MOST 
BRILLIANT SCHOLARS IN EUROPE, WHOSE LOVE 
FOR A WOMAN NOT HIS WIFE DROVE HIM 
TO RUIN, AND WHO EITHER WAS MUR- 

DERED OR COMMITTED SUICIDE. 


From a photograph by Koller, Vienna. 


Hapsburgs was the establishment of a 
national diet by Maximilian, the last of 
the Knights, who brought order out of 
chaos and began the process of civilizing 
the Germany of that day. His son 
Philip married the daughter of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella of Castile, thus con- 
necting the reigning families of Spain 
and Germany. 

Nothing of first importance in the 
history of the family happened from 
that time until Leopold I began his fight 
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for the Cross against the Moslems. The 
defense of Vienna, in which John So- 
bieski earned undying fame, and the 
capture of Buda, are bright marks in 
the career of Leopold. The deeds of 
those days so enthralled the Magyars 
that in their diet they declared the 
crown of St. Stephen, the first king of 
Hungary, the inalienable possession of 
the Hapsburgs. 

But the misfortune of the Hapsburgs 
soon manifested itself. Maria Theresa, 
in saving her crown, lost the province 
of Silesia to Frederick. The Austrian 
princess, Marie Antoinette, was be- 
headed, with her husband, Louis XVI of 
Franee. Ferdinand I, aided and abetted 
by Prince Metternich, forced the people 
into the revolution of 1848, and, finding 
matters beyond control, abdicated, to be 
succeeded by Francis Joseph, who re- 
ceived a legacy of distrust, revolt, and 
hate, a burden that seemed far beyond 
the strength of a boy of eighteen years. 

“Good by, my youth,” he said, on 
being crowned Emperor of Austria. 
Then, with heavy heart, he set out for 
Budapest to swear allegiance to the 
memory of St. Stephen. Arrayed in the 
robes of state, Francis J oseph rode his 
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THE BARONESS MARIE VETSERA, THE YOUNG WOMAN 
OF WHOM PRINCE RUDOLPH WAS ENAMORED, AND 
WHO WAS THE CAUSE OF HIS DEATH. 


From a photograph by Segur, Budapest. 
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charger up a mound of earth, the com- 
ponent parts of which had been taken 
from the soil of every part of the king- 
dom. Once at the top, the emperor 
waved his sword in the direction of the 
cardinal points of the compass, symboli- 
cal of his determination to defend the 
entire land. All the magnates and 
bishops, mounted on magnificent Hun- 
garian horses, surrounded him. Then 
the Prince Primate of Estergam admin- 
istered the oath and placed the apos- 
tolic crown of St. Stephen upon his 
head. This over, the newly made king 
dined in public, waited on by the highest 
dignitaries. 

Six years later, the emperor became 
engaged, for reasons of state, to the 
eldest daughter of Duke Maximilian of 
Bavaria, a girl whom he had never seen. 
Eventually he went to her home. Ar- 
riving unheralded, he wandered through 
the park of the castle. In a beautiful 
lane he came face to face with a grace- 
ful, pretty girl with bright eyes, and 
magnificent hair struggling rebelliously 





THE ARCHDUCHESS ELIZABETH OF AUSTRIA, THE 
LATE CROWN PRINCE RUDOLPH’S ONLY CHILD, 
WHO MAY POSSIBLY SUCCEED TO HER 
GRANDFATHER’S THRONE. 


From a photograph by Turk, Vienna. 
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THE CROWN PRINCESS STEPHANIE, WIDOW OF RUDOLPH, 
NOW THE WIFE OF COUNT LONYAY. 


Irom a photograph by Turk, Vienna. 


down her back. It was the sixteen year 
old sister of the empress that was to be. 

Reasons of state straightway lost 
their force, and Elizabeth Amalia, the 
younger sister, became Empress of Aus- 
tria. It was a love match pure and 
simple, and the people of the empire 
were delighted. And so Francis Joseph 
Charles, Emperor of Austro-Hungary, 
King of Hungary, King of Bohemia, 
King of Dalmatia, King of Galicia, King 
of Illyria, King of Jerusalem, Archduke 
of Austria, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
Duke of Lorraine, Duke of Salzburg, 
Duke of Transylvania, Margrave of Mo- 
ravia, Duke of Modena, Duke of Parma, 
Count Prince of Hapsburg, began the 
work of unifying his empire. 

It was while engaged in this under- 
taking that his good heart permitted 
him to fall into the pit dug by the 
French diplomatists, who induced his 
favorite brother, Maximilian, to become 
Emperor of Mexico. Ignominious death 
ended the latter’s career, and his wife 
was driven insane. While the emperor’s 
heart was perturbed by the uncertainty” 
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of his brother’s position, Bismarck and 
Von Moltke planned the campaign of 
1866, which ended so disastrously for 
Francis Joseph and his ally, the blind 
king of Hanover. 

Searcely had he recovered from this 
tragedy when the successful termination 
of the Franco-Prussian War made Wil- 
liam of Prussia Emperor of Germany, 
an honor once held by the Hapsburgs, 
and long coveted by Francis Joseph.. 

Another sorrow 
of the emperor’s 
was his seven years’ 
estrangement from 
the Empress Eliza- 
beth, due to his 
fondness for a fa- 
mous opera singer. 
A reconciliation was 
finally effected, and 
then. came the 
crowning tragedy 
‘of his life, the 
death of his son 
Rudolph. History 
records few more 
remarkable trage- 
dies than this. 
Married when a 
mere boy to a wom- 
an whom he did 
not love and who 
did not love him; of 
an artistic and mu- 
sical temperament, 
one of the most 
learned men in all 
Europe, he turned to physical dissipa- 
tion in order to gain oblivion. 

Many stories, most of them absolutely 
improbable, have been told of what led 
up to his death. The coachman who 
drove him to all his appointments with 
the Countess Vetsera, and who was pres- 
ent at Meyerling on the night of his 
death, died in New York some two years 
ago. Before dying, the coachman made 
a sworn statement to the effect that Ru- 
dolph was murdered by being struck 
with a champagne bottle during a 
drunken quarrel, precipitated by an at- 
tempt on the part of the prince to strike 
Marie Vetsera. A relative of the woman 
struek the crown prince a fatal blow, 
and on seeing what he had done, sought 
to make his escape. Another person 





THE ARCHDUKE FREDERICK OF AUSTRIA, ONE OF 
THE MOST IMPORTANT OF THE SIXTY COUSINS 
OF THE EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH. 


From a photograth by Turk, Vienna. 
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present thereupon shot him dead. Of 
course, this story lacks confirmation, but 
it is probable that Rudolph shot the 
woman, either in anger or accidentally, 
and was then attacked by one of her 
relatives. Seeing himself disgraced, he 
killed himself. The statement that he 
was struck with some heavy weapon 
seems borne out by the fact that before 
and during the funeral no one was per- 
mitted to see the dead prince’s face. 

The blow nearly 
crushed Francis Jo- 
seph and drove 
‘Elizabeth from 
Austria. But time 
healed the wound, 
and peace seemed 
at last to be the gift 
of fate, when Luc- 
cheni stabbed the 
empress as she was 
walking to the lake 
steamer from the 
Hotel Beau Rivage, 
Geneva, where she 
had been staying 
under the name of 
Hohenembs. While 
the emperor and 
the empress had 
been somewhat es- 
tranged, the blow 
proved a_ terrible 
one, and it was 
thought highly 
probable that he 
would abdicate the 
throne in favor of the Archduke Fer- 
dinand. That he did not do so was due 
entirely to the knowledge that such an 
act would precipitate an internecine 
conflict between the various nation- 
alities of his empire. 

Having told so much of the Haps- 
burgs and of their present head, some 
data of the land he rules will be of in- 
terest. Austria and Hungary are united 
by an agreement called the Ausgleich, a 
commercial and financial compromise. 
The Ausgleich is. renewable every ten 
years, but, owing to a disagreement be- 
tween the two nations, the renewal due 
in 1897 lapsed, and only the personal 
popularity of the emperor now holds ~ 
them together. Each of the two states 
has its own parliament and ministries, 
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and attends to its own affairs. In Aus- 
tria there are seventeen provinces, each 
of which has an independent diet and 
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dred thousand; then the Poles with 
three million seven hundred and fifty 
thousand; then the Ruthenians with 





THE ARCHDUCHESS MARIE VALERIE, YOUNGEST DAUGHTER OF THE EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH, AND HER 
CHILDREN. 


Irom a photograph by Krziwanek, Vienna. 


each of which sends representatives to 
the national parliament, the Reichsrath. 
In regard to nationality, the Germans 
predominate, there being eight million 
five hundred thousand. Next come the 
Bohemians with five million four hun- 


three millions, and finally the Slovenes 
with one million. 

In Hungary there are eight million 
Magyars, two million six hundred thou- 
sand Roumanians, and more than two 
million Croats. The empire includes 
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the two Turkish provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, which have progressed 
marvelously under the personal guid- 
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in his power, to help them. Time and 
again he has given immense sums from 
his vast fortune for some public benefac- 





THE ARCHDUKE OTTO OF AUSTRIA, THE PRESENT HEIR 
GREATLY LOVED NOR 


APPARENT TO THE THRONE, WHO IS NEITHER 
RESPECTED. 


From a photograth by Koller, Budapest. 


ance of the emperor. Both provinces 
adore him—in fact, Francis Joseph is 
idolized by all his people. This is due 
in great measure to his benevolent and 
democratic manner. Ever kindly, he 
possesses a voice that because of its soft- 
ness and melody has made friends of 
every one who has heard it. He is 
ever ready to hear the lowly, and, if it be 


tion. Time and again he has defied prec- 
edent to please his people. And he 
is as popular with the nobility, despite 
his overturning of conventions: and 
etiquette in the most ceremonious 
court in Europe. Until Francis Jo- 
seph ascended the throne, it was 
customary at state balls for some of- 
ficial to compile a list of names of 
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ladies of the court with whom the em- 
peror was to dance. This did not sat- 
isfy the emperor, and he waived all for- 
mality and selected his own partners. 

On another occasion he held a hat for 
a blind musician playing in the Prater, 
the great park between Vienna and 
Presburg, 
money to make the itinerant musician 
rich for life. In a thousand and one 
ways Francis Joseph gained the love of 
his people and the esteem of the nobles. 
Morning, noon, and night he has worked 
for Austria and for Hungary, and those 
who realize that with his death will come 
‘the probable disintegration of the em- 
pire and the end of the Hapsburgs, sing 
with heartfelt fervor their national 
hymn: : 

Gott erhalte Franz, den Kaiser, unsern guten Kaiser 

Franz. 

When in Vienna, the emperor lives in 
the Hofburg, a palace dating back to 
the thirteenth century and containing 
three quadrangles, the Franzenplatz, the 
Schweizerhof, and the Amalienhof. 
The plainly furnished private apart- 
-ments of the emperor are in the latter 
wing of the palace. It has been a matter 
of considerable comment that this pal- 
ace is so inferior in decoration and ob- 
jects of art to the homes of other Euro- 
pean monarchs. But it has the finest 
library in the empire, containing five 
hundred thousand books and one hun- 
dred and forty thousand manuscripts. 

It is at Schoenbrunn (Beautiful 
Spring) that splendor is found. In that 
palace, a few miles from Vienna, died 
the ill fated son of the great Napoleon, 
the Due de Reichstadt, called L’Azglon, 
more commonly known as the King of 
Rome. The Emperor Matthias began 
the palace, and the Empress Maria 
Theresa finished it. There are eleven 
hundred separate apartments in the 
structure, which is superbly decorated 
by Salvator Rosa, Gran, Rottmayr, and 
other great artists; but the greatest at- 
traction is the park surrounding it. 

Vienna is justly proud of Schoen- 
brunn, but though it has witnessed many 
a memorable scene within its park boun- 
daries, that presented at the time of the 
Shah’s visit to the exposition of 1873 
will never be forgotten. The emperor 
determined to overawe the eastern po- 
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and gathered in enough - 
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tentate by the splendor of western civili- 
zation. ‘The empress, who had a dread 
—a justified dread—of the Shah’s com- 
ing, ran away to Corfu. The emperor 
thereupon set aside a magnificent suite 
of rooms at Sehoenbrunn for the use of 
the Shah and his suite. 

On the night of the Shah’s arrival, a 
grand festival took place. There was a 
full moon, and the silver rays gleamed 
palely through the lantern lit foliage of 
the park. All the military bands of the 


Vienna garrison, massed into two gigan- 


tie orchestras, played stirring music, 
one at each end of the park. Upon the 
balcony of the palace stood the emperor 
and the Shah, surrounded by the princes 
and nobles of the nation. The two 
bands played the Austrian national airs, 
and then from all parts of the park rose 
a gleam of fireworks. For two hours 
they flashed and burst, tinting the sky 
in glowing colors. Then came a lull, 
followed by a set piece that cost sixty 
thousand florins (thirty thousand dol- 
lars)—a gigantic replica of the. Persian 
coat of arms, one hundred feet high. 

“Humph!” exclaimed the eastern 
ruler, and that was all that could be 
drawn from him. Incidentally it may 
be mentioned that after his departure 
the entire suite of rooms he occupied 
had to be literally torn down and re- 
built. He and his suit had eaten all 
their food on the bare floor, and when 
he left heaps of rotting bones and refuse 
were found in all the rooms—behind 
costly draperies or piled on superb fur- 
niture. 

Another palace is at Laxenburg, thir- 
teen miles from Vienna; a chateau fash- 
icned on the style of a fortress of the 
middle ages. It contains a fine collec-. 
tion of rich carvings and Gothic fur- 
niture. Its chief attraction is a Gothic 
chapel, built originally at Klosterneu- 
burg, and taken piecemeal to Laxenburg, 
where it was rebuilt. 

Life in Vienna is gay, notwithstand- 
ing the sorrows of its emperor. Despite 
their gaiety, however, the Viennese real- 
ize that when Francis Joseph goes the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire will totter, if 
it does not fall. Then the heritage of 
ill luck meted out to the House of 
Hapsburg will have caused its tragic 
end. 
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HALF HOURS WITH OUR BEST EDI- 
TORS—THE SENIOR MEMBER OF 
THE FIRM OF STRINGHAM & CO., 
BOOK PUBLISHERS AND PROPRIE- 
TORS OF THAT ESTEEMED ORGAN 
OF CRITICAL THOUGHT, THE “LIT- 
ERARY LOG ROLLER,” EXPLAINS 
THE POLICY OF THAT PERIODICAL 
TO HIS NEW EDITOR. 


“As I have already explained to you, 
Mr. Dummy, / am the editor of the Log 
Roller, and shall require nothing of you 
except detail work. Your literary skill 
will find ample scope in the work of keep- 
ing our office before the public in an 
agreeable and, if possible, a plausible light. 
Do not forget that the only use of a liter- 
ary essay is to advertise some of our pub- 
lications. By the way, I notice that in 
our last issue there is a reference to Shak- 
spere’s peerless wit. Do not let that oc- 
cur again, if you please. 

“He was undoubtedly a man of great 
wit, but we have no edition of Shakspere 
on our list. We have, however, at least 
five hundred copies in sheets of the 
Charles Lamb that we brought out last 
year and which has not sold at all. An 
allusion to the wit of Shakspere is simply 
ammunition wasted, whereas the term 
‘peerless wit’ coupled with the name of 
Charles Lamb might help to sell a few 
copies of his book. What have you for the 
‘ Authors at Home’ series this month? 

“Put in somebody who will help our 
own sales—Flopdoodle, for example. His 
novel will, be ready in six weeks, and he’s 
a new man and will need a lot of booming. 
He’s got a splendid name for a book cover 
—Irenus Wincherley Flopdoodle; in 
fact, I took his manuseript more on ac- 
eount of his name than anything else, 
and you’d better print it in full in every 
caption—‘ Grassmere, the Residence of 
Irenus Wincherley Flopdoodle’; ‘The 
Mohawk Valley, Seen from the Southern 
Window of Grassmere, the Residence of 
Irenus Wincherley Flopdoodle, and, of 
course, you wiil not forget ‘A Corner in 
Mr. Irenus Wincherley Flopdoodle’s 
Study.’ 


“T see, Mr. Dummy, that I shall have 
to let you into one of the secrets of the 
book trade. When an author lives in a 
hall bedroom it is customary for his pub- 
lishers to permit him to do his writing in 
a picturesque environment. It won’t do 
to show a corner of his study with a trunk 
and towel rack in it. You will. find in 
that drawer some left over photographs of 
the stately homes of the Mohawk and 
Genesee valleys, from which you may 
make a few appropriate selections. 

“ By the way, we must do something for 
old Penwinkle, who died last August. 
Youw’re quite right; his books are not on 
our list, but they’re on Cadmus & Cax- 
ton’s, and we have an exchange arrange- 
ment with them. They publish the Lit- 
erary Derrick, you know, and they’ll run 
Bazoo in their ‘Latter Day Literary 
Saints’ series. In return for that we must 
give Penwinkle a good send off to the 
other shore. 

“ Of course he’s been dead quite a while, 
but they’ve just bought his last manu- 
script from his widow, and they’re bound 
to keep his memory green till they can get 
the first instalment into their monthly. 

“What’s that? You want me to read 
some verses because they’re real poetry? 
My dear Mr. Dummy, I wouldn’t touch 
them for fear I’d burn my fingers. Real 
poetry does not sell worth a damn.” 





THE CLERGYMAN AS A “REGIS- 
TERED GUIDE” IN THE WILDER- 
NESS—OF COURSE NOT THE. MOR- 
AL WILDERNESS. 


The Rey. Dr. W. S. Rainsford, who in 
times past has himself written on hunting 
themes, has recently launched into lauda- 
tory criticism of another outdoor author, 
W. Baillie-Grohman, the author of 
“Sport and Life in Western America and 
British Columbia.” And this recalls how 
often in these days the man who preaches 
peace is an excellent shot and the fisher of 
souls no mean catcher of trout. 

Dr. Rainsford is probably the most dis- 
tinguished of the clerical mighty hunter 
tribe, and even in the pulpit he suggests 
the man of the wilderness, with his tall, 
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powerful figure, his deep voice, and his 
keen face. 

As for fishermen, there are good people 
nowadays who rank piscatorial advice 
from the Rev. Henry Van Dyke higher 
than that of Isaak Walton. He is a 
“household word” in families where his 
sermons and even his standing as a 
teacher of literature are altogether un- 
known. 

After all, it is not surprising that cler- 
gymen should be hunters and fishers. In 
the first place, they have time to be—it 
requires leisure to explore the Canadian 
rivers or a slope of the Rockies. In the 
second place, the need of an outlet for the 
vigorous, primitive impulses common to 
the race must be strong in men whose pro- 
fession demands uncommon repression of 
them. And im the third place, how sane 
and soothing the society of mild eyed deer 
and unemotional fishes after a year of 
dealings with vestries and ministrations 
to ladies troubled with attacks of “soul” 
or “doubts ”! 


A NOVEL WRITTEN FOR THE STAGE 
—“THE BATH COMEDY,” A BRIL- 
LIANT AND FROTHY EFFORT THAT 
IS A DEVELOPMENT OF THE ERA 
OF THE: DRAMATIZED NOVEL. 


Tn an age which is likely to live in liter- 
ary history as the era of the dramatized 
novel—an age in which the up to date 
theatrical manager turns to the book pub- 
lisher’s catalogue for his stage material— 
it is pleasant to come across a story that 
will lend itself readily to the dramatist’s 
skill. For, nowadays, such of us as read 
books with anything more than a mere 
layman’s knowledge and interest, instinc- 
tively wonder as we turn the pages of a 
new novel what manner of play is likely 
to be evolved from it. 

Reading “ The Bath Comedy ” in this 
state of mind brings to the apprehensive 
soul a positive sense of relief, for Agnes 
and Egerton Castle have written a charm- 
ing comedy whose scene is laid in the 
town of Bath, and in that picturesque pe- 
riod over a hundred years ago when wom- 
en wore powder and patches and the men 
appeared in wigs and ruffles and with 
swords at their sides. 

_ The story told is of the jealousy of Lady 
Standish and of the eounter irritant pre- 
scribed by her friend Mistress Kitty Bel- 
lairs, described as the “reigning toast of 
Bath, the prettiest woman, in the estima- 
tion of her admirers, in all England, and 
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the wittiest.”. How Sir Jasper Standish 
was led to believe that his wife was false 
to him, and how that hot headed gentle- 
yan suspected and challenged one after 
another of his friends and acquaintances, 
is told by the Castles in most entertaining 
fashion. Their story is well worth read- 
ing, but it will be better worth seeing in 
dramatic form. While turning its pages 
it is not difficult to imagine the various 
scenes as they will appear under the ac- 
complished hand of Mr. Belasco, and if 
that dramatist can reproduce the atmos- 
pheric charm of “ The Bath Comedy ” and 
place before our eyes the famous pump 
room where the eighteenth century beaus 
strutted their brief day across fashion’s 
stage, the sedan chairs, the brilliant cos- 
tumes of both men and women, and all the 
other accessories of that splendid, frivo- 
lous, hard drinking, and high playing age, 
we are likely to see stage pictures that 
will long be remembered. 

With the exception of Austin Dobson, 
no writers of recent times have shown a 
quicker or finer appreciation than have 
the Castles of the charm and witchery of 
the life that centered in the Bath pump 
room, when play was high and malicious 
tongues buzzed and the candles blazed till 
far into the morning; when George the 
Third was king, and the colonies were 
fighting for their independence. 





ROBERT GRANT, ONE OF THE SUC- 
CESSFUL AUTHORS WHO DEPEND 
UPON THE LAW FOR A LIVELI- 
HOOD—THE AUTHOR OF “UN- 
LEAVENED BREAD” IS NOW A 
PROBATE JUDGE IN BOSTON. 


Robert Grant’s latest book, “ Unleav- 
ened Bread,” is one of the distinct sue- 
cesses of a Summer season that has proved 
unexpectedly dull, so far as the book mar- 
ket is concerned. Judge Grant made his 
first literary hit about a Score of years 
ago with “The Confessions of a Frivo- 
lous Girl,” a story that is remembered, if 
at all, for its atmospheric charm and lit- 
erary merit rather than for its deline- 
ations of character. Since its appearance, 
however, its author has had many oppor- 
tunities for the study of human, and espe- 
cially feminine, character, both through 
his intercourse with Boston society and 
by virtue of his office of judge of a probate 
court in that city. That he has made ex- 
cellent use of these opportunities is shown 
by his portraiture of the heroine of his 
latest story. 
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Judge Grant is so young in appearance 
that it is difficult to imagine him seated 
upon the bench and invested with all the 
pomp and dignity of a Massachusetts 
court. A far better framework for such a 
personality as his is afforded by the din- 
ingroom of the Tavern Club, to which he 
repairs at the luncheon hour for recre- 
ation and refreshment. Here, seated at 
the huge round table which is one of the 
most cherished institutions of the club, 
and surrounded by a score or more of his 
friends, the judicial frown fades from his 
brow, the plot of the story in hand ceases 
to trouble and annoy, and he abandons 
himself to the full enjoyment of the hour. 
Judge Grant devotes a certain part of 
each day to writing because his tastes and 
ambition are distinctly literary. He de- 
pends upon the legal profession for his 
living, and takes his own time in polish- 
ing and perfecting his stories and essays. 


DOES IT REQUIRE THE LABOR OF 
THE WHOLE FAMILY TO KEEP 
THE WOLF FROM THE LITERARY 
DOOR ? 


A decade or so ago, when one enterpris- 
ing purveyor of literary wares discovered 
the use to which the families of great men 
might be put in the line of furnishing in- 
timate chit chat concerning said great 
men, the public applauded his ingenuity. 
It was impossible to foresee that the fami- 
lies might serve loftier purposes yet— 
might cease to be merely artless chatter- 
ers after the maiden aunt and fond 
mother style and become real literary pro- 
ducers themselves. This was reserved for 
a later day. 

Nowadays the wife of a writer has more 
strenuous labors than holding the pens, 
after the manner of poor little Dora Con- 
perfield, or inspiring the poem, or cooking 
dishes to eateh the poetic appetite, or res- 
cuing the masterpiece from the waste 
basket, where poetic despair had cast it, 
or eyen than contributing articles on 
“What Mr. Quarteraworder Ate While 
Writing ‘ Washington’s Protégé, a Story 
of the Revolution.’ ” 

Nowadays she sharpens her own pencils 
and fills up her ink wells and writes: 
“ What I Knsw About the Jungle; Trifles 
Passed Over by My Spouse,” or “ Poems 
by a Poet’s Wife,” or she goes to the front 
—there is a good deal of “ front” to visit 
now, by the way—and draws pictures to 
illustrate her war correspondent hus- 
band’s thrilling stories of himself in ac- 
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tion. Mrs. Edwin Markham, Mrs. Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, and others have led 
the way, and who can tell who may follow? 
Mrs. Kipling may yet give the world her 
version of the Gadsbys’ affairs, and Mrs. 
J. M. Barrie may yet announce that she 
has something to say on the subsequent 
development of the personality of Tommy. 
Henceforth there is no dignified ease for 
the wife of the literary man, no bland 
receiving of homage from ecstatic ma- 
trons and maids whose husbands and 
fathers are in the coal business or the 
cheese trade. The literary wife is hawk- 
ing her wares through the literary mar- 
ketplace that the literary door may be 
double locked against the wolf. 





THE “FOLLICULAR BLOOMER” IN 
POETRY, AND SOME REALLY 
STRONG VERSE AS EXEMPLIFIED 
BY THE POOH BAH OF LETTERS, 
PROFESSOR DOCTOR PECK. — 


Professor Doctor Harry Thurston Peck 
is a most versatile man. Not content with 
his teaching in Columbia, he edits a liter- 
ary review, writes all manner of original 
prose, translates the most difficult classics, 
and bursts into poetry in his numerous 
odd moments. . 

When Professor Doctor Peck was grad- 
uated from Columbia, early in the eigh- 
ties, with ever so many honors because he 
was a most remarkable student, his class- 
mates called him glaucopis. He did all 
manner of wonderful things, such as 
translating Greek iambies into English 
iambies and stunts like that. Professor 
Doctor Peck approaches poetry with the 
confidence of a bronco buster tackling a 
park trained saddle horse. He has just 
sent forth one of those “ go, little books,” 
which he ealls “ Greystone and Porphyry.” 
There is some admirable verse in the little 
volume. Perhaps the best is “ Unter den 
Linden.” Read this stanza: 

“The Kaiser comes! The Kaiser comes!” 
Cold eyes, set lips, a restless glance 

That wanders in uneasy quest, 
With looks that, like a living lance, 

Blaze from beneath the helmet crest ; 
Upon that face as on a page 

Has nature stamped with cruel truth 
The heartlessness of cynic age, 

The reckless insolence of youth. 


Of course the professor doctor attacks 
the hexameter because it is the hardest to 
handle. With an admirable sense of the 
fitness of things, the title of the poem on 
hexameters is called “ Money.” Strange 
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and fearsome things are set forth; for il- 
lustration: = 
Squat, like a venomous toad; alert, like a hideous 
spider. 
One of a fearful fame, who, armed with invincible 
tnillions, 
Wrings from the hand of toil the fruit of its bur- 
densome labor. 


That poem will come in mighty handy, 
now that the national political campaign 
is on. But there are other things in it as 
well. How is this for true realism ?— 

The bold faced jig, who, cased in fol- 
licular bloomers, 

Straddles the wind puffed wheel. 

Truly, the professor doctor is a most 
picturesque person from all viewpoints. 
The delicate imagery in “follicular 
bloomers ” and the “wind puffed wheel ” 
somehow suggests the professor doctor’s 
own beautiful side whiskers. 





THE TYPE VERSUS THE INDIVID- 
UAL—A_ STORY ILLUSTRATING 
THE TENDENCY OF THE MOD- 
ERN WOMAN TOWARDS A SORT 
OF GENERAL PERSONALITY. 


For some reason, the modern woman 
chooses to look on herself as a type rather 
than as an individual. This seems at the 
first blush a curious anomaly, for women 
are commonly rank individualists and 
show no signs of altruistically substitut- 
ing the symbol of the universal for their 
own units of individuality. 

Whatever the underlying significance 
may be, the word “type” has become a 
modern cant. term, used by many women 
with no very clear idea of its meaning, 
not only in regard to themselves, but as a 
convenient, subtle, and eminently proper 
form of describing all their acquaint- 
ances. The word is used with such fre- 
quency in “The Farringdons” that we 
soon expect to be present at a transforma- 
tion scene, in which all the characters will 
be changed into types, and at last to have 
an opportunity to meet “ typical ” persons. 
For, consider cnly Elizabeth, the heroine. 
who describes herself as “ frightfully 
modern.” We are told that “she was the 
type of woman to whom the confessional 
will always have its fascinations—to 
whom it is more blessed to give than to 
receive—and who would require consola- 
tion on that score” (growing old). And 
we know that Hlizabeth far preferred to 
look on herself as a type, for we read: 

- If Alan had said “ you” she would have snubbed 
him at once, but the well chosen words “a woman 
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of your type” completely carried her away. She 
was not an egotist ; she was only intensely inter- 
ested in herself as the single specimen of humanity 
which she was able to study exhaustively. 

The woman of today is, without doubt, 
intensely interested in herself, and, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, becomes an 
amateur psychologist in consequence. 
The habit of self study gives free play for 
the development of extreme egotism— 
though Miss Fowler thinks her heroine 
escaped it—and it is safe to say that when 
the introspective, self analytical woman 
joyously proclaims herself one of a type, 
she has no real intention of subtracting 
from her own individuality, but rather of 
projecting it upon a whole group. 





THE INFANT PHENOMENON IN FIC- 
TION—INTO WHAT IS IT LIKELY 
TO DEVELOP ? 


There is a passage in a recent instal- 
ment of “Tommy and Grizel” which is 
worth the careful consideration of certain 
young prodigies. A little company is mar- 
veling over a plant blooming late in the 
season. The doctor says: 

“So early in its life, Ishould rather say. It isa 
young plant, and in the ordinary course would not 
have come to flower before next year. But it is 
afraid that it will never see next year. It is one 
of those poor little plants that bloom prematurely 
because they are diseased.” 

Tommy was a little startled. He had often 
marveled over his own precocity, but never guessed 
that this might be the explanation why he was in 
flower at twenty two. “Is that a scientific fact?” 
he asked. 

“Tt is a law of nature,” the, doctor replied 
gravely. : 

Reading and pondering on this, perhaps 
gifted young men and women who are now 
proclaiming their youth as a feature of 
their renown may pause. Perhaps it will 
seem a sober thing and not a cause for 
exuberant delight to have written a suc- 
cessful swashbuckling tale at twenty, a 
novel of Roman life while in college, or a 
study in hereditary influences before one 
has rounded out a quarter of a century. 





A STUDY IN EMOTIONS, NOT OF A 
TYPE, BUT OF AN INDIVIDUAL 
WHO IS SEVERAL KINDS OF FOOL. 


Surely, “ Folly Corner” bears out Mrs. 
Dudeney’s description of her own work. 
She says her books are studies in emo- 
tions. In this story she takes up one 
Pamela Crisp, who is not a type, and who 
is worth no consideration whatever, be- 
yond being spanked with much vigor. 
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To put it plainly, Pamela Crisp is 
many kinds of a fool, who plainly doesn’t 
get her deserts, and the man who marries 
her is to be pitied. 

Mrs. Dudeney has made a most exhaus- 
tive study of Pameia, and it is admirably 
written. It is a story of a woman and 
two men, one of whom appeals to her al- 
ways, and the other only when the first 
is absent or dead. : 

The first man, dred, is a cowardly 
brute, who fascinates Pamela but is in no 
way attractive to the reader. It is prob- 
ably true that a woman could continue to 
love a man who scorns her, sneers at her, 
insults her, and finally beats her, but she 
has no place in fiction. Of course Nancy 
Sykes is an exception, because she wasn’t 
graduated from a young lady’s seminary. 

The other man, Jethro, is not specially 
attractive, either, though he is as a king 
compared to Hdred. He loves Pamela 
with a mild, honest, faithful affection, 
and puts up with her vagaries with far 
more patience than the average reader can 
summon. 

The local color and minor characters 
make up no small part of the charm of 
the book. Its literary style is clever and 
intelligent. 





THE SHORT STORY AND THE NOVEL 
—MISS WILKINS’ MOST AMBITIOUS 
EFFORT, “THE HEARTS HIGH- 
WAY,” SHOWS HER LIMITATION IN 
SUSTAINED EFFORT. 


“The Hedrt’s Highway,” one of those 
novels of colonial days which have ap- 
peared of late in such great numbers, 
deals with life in Virginia at the close of 
the seventeenth century, and immediately 
after that forerunner of American inde- 
pendence known in history as Bacon’s Re- 
bellion. The story opens with Harry 
Wingfield, thirty years of age, riding to 
church in Jamestown in company with 
Mary Cavendish, just turned of eighteen. 
Harry Wingfield tells us on the second 
page that he was at this time tutor to 
Miss Cavendish, having “sailed from 
England to Virginia under circumstances 
of disgrace; being, indeed, a convict.” In 
the second chapter the reader is taken 
back to Harry’s boyhood in England, 
where he learns a great deal of irrelevant 
family history. This part of the story 
closes with a grand ball at Cavendish 
Court, the home of Mary Cavendish and 
of her sister Catherine, and then the au- 
thor says: “ The ball went on till the east 
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was red, and the cocks crew, and all. the 
birds woke in a tumult, and then that hap- 
pened which changed my whole life. 
Three weeks from that day I set sail for 
the New World—a conyict. I will not 
now say how nor why.” 

It is a pity that this episode comes so 
early in the book, because it is the fatal 
flaw in the story. When Miss Wilkins 
tells us that her hero was convicted of.a 
crime and transported to America, and 
then refuses to tell us what that crime 
was, we feel that she is either treating us 
like little children, or else that her crime 
is not worth the telling, and she has there- 
fore resorted to artificial means to stimu- 
late the curiosity of her readers. -The 
story of “The Heart’s Highway” rests 
upon a foundation which is flimsy and 
unstable and altogether unworthy of the 
literary merit of the book. 

Miss Mary E. Wilkins is certainly a 
writer of rare power and charm. Her 
short stories of New England village life 
proved that long ago. Indeed, it is not 
too much to say of her that a great deal of 
her work deserves and is likely to have a 
permanent place in the literature of the 
nineteenth century. But there is a vast 
difference between a short story or sketch 
and a well constructed novel—almost as 
much as between a well constructed novel 
and a well constructed play. Miss Wil- 
kins is essentially a short story writer, 
one of the best—in her line—that our 
country has produced in recent years. She 
not only understands the conditions of life 
in rural New England, but appreciates 
them as well, and it is that gift of appre- 
ciation which has given her the place that 
she now enjoys in the profession of letters. 
If we are to judge from “The Heart’s 
Highway,” we are forced to the conclusion 
that she neither understands nor appre- 
ciates the sort of life that was led by the 
English colonists in Virginia two hundred’ 
years ago, while her attempt to interpret 
the feelings of a man is a woeful failure. 





THE WAR CORRESPONDENT AS A 
HERO — WHY NOT SUBSTITUTE 
HIM FOR A TIME AT LEAST FOR 
THE DUELING VISITORS TO 
STRANGE KINGDOMS. 


Generally speaking, the newspaper man 
does not take himself with any too appall- 
ing seriousness. When occasionally, in 
fiction or in drama, authors have under- 
taken to treat him seriously, the result 
has been none too happy. The bustling, 
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hither and thither manner, the inquisi- 
tiveness, the pencil and pad habits—all 
these lend themselves more readily to 
caricature and to satire than to the rever- 
ential treatment every author must accord 
his hero. 

But the war correspondent is a differ- 
ent proposition, and the events of the last 
two or three years certainly seem to point 
to him as the best material which a‘writer 
seeking the gloriously romantic and yet 
the uncommonplace will be able to find. 
Generals planning campaigns, colonels 
leading daring charges, young lieutenants 
miraculously preserved in the midst of 
showering bullets—these are the trite and 
almost tiresome. But in the career of the 
war correspondents, in their adventures, 
in their real daring, there is a vast fund 
of material for the author who wants to 
write tales of courage and recklessness, 
and who, nevertheless, does not wish to 
make his hero a visitor in the principality 
of Noman’s Land, where duels and dun- 
geons flourish anachronously with the so- 
ciety epigram and Paris frocks. 

In such stories as Stephen Crane’s ship- 
wreck on his way to report the Cuban 
war, or as Edward Marshall’s wonderful 
courage when he was wounded almost to 
death, and in the long list of feats of en- 
durance and of daring which the English 
correspondents have furnished during the 
Boer war—in all these there is certainly 
material for the latter day romanticists, 
and there is no reason why the war cor- 
respondent should not eventually supplant 
all the dueling descendents of D’Arta- 
gnan as a favorite character in fiction. 





THE HOME OF DANTE TO BE A 
STORE — BLACKMORE’S GARDEN 
CUT INTO BUILDING LOTS. 


The preservation of literary shrines is 
not a marked feature in the practice of 
most nations. This is not altogether to 
be wondered at, for by the time a nation 
has good grounds for believing that an 
author’s dwelling is the proper site for 
the end of a pilgrimage of literary dev- 
otees, his heirs and assigns have usually 
long since disposed of the property to the 
highest bidder. Still, it really does seem 
that Italy has had time to learn that 
Dante was a rather remarkable thing in 
poets, and that the place where he wrote 
“The Divine Comedy” might have a 
more appropriate fate than to end as a 
butter shop or a lemonade stand. 

His old house at Pontremoli was sold 


not long ago at public auction for one ~ 
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thousand five hundred franes—a sum 
which even a poor government ought to 
have been able to pay for one of the most 
worthy shrines in the market. In spite of 
the pressure brought to bear upon the gov- 
ernment by many who thought that the 
house should be converted into a literary 
museum, it was sold to a man of the 
neighborhood, who intends to use it as a 
store. On the walls of the old house may 
still be seen lines which Dante himself 
wrote, expressing his sorrow at the war 
then raging between the factions of the 
Neri and the Bianchi—back in the early 
thirteen hundreds. 

Less a sacrilege, but still a rather pitiful 
indication of the trifling value the worka- 
day world puts upon the eaprices of the 
literary, is the sale of Blackmore’s beloved 
orthard and market garden at Tedding- 
ton. He was devoted to the place and to 
its gentle agricultural pursuits, but. he 
was not three months dead when the place 
was sold and cut up into small, square 
building lots. 


THE LADDER METHOD OF INSPIRA- 
TION, AND SOME OTHER LITERARY 
PROCESSES. 


The way that Gabriele d’Annunzio does 
his work is to be commended to those 
young writers who regard personal eccen- 
tricity as likely to hasten slow coming 
fame. He does not work after the fa- 
miliar journeyman style, sitting down - 
each morning with his trusty pen or type- 
writer and bidding genius flow from his 
finger tips for so many hours. On the con- 
trary, he devotes a good deal of time to 
society and amusement generally. Then 
when he wants to write he withdraws from 
the world completely, going to visit a 
friend at the latter’s country place. 

Each morning a ladder is placed against 
the window of the novelist’s word: 
and he climbs up it. There is no other 
approach to the room, and when D’An- 
nunzio has safely disappeared over the 
window ledge the ladder is removed. At 
noon it is put in place again and a light 
luncheon is hoisted up to the writer. The 
ladder is immediately removed, and all 
through the afternoon he works uninter- 
ruptedly. Only by cutting himself off 
from all other interests and abstractions 
can he force himself to write. 

Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne, the English writer 
whose “ Adventures of Captain Kettle,” 
published a year or so ago, brought him 
into prominence, says a few things about 
his methods of work which, while not so 
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sensational as D’Annunzio’s, are interest- 
ing, and may even prove encouraging to 
some young persons in whom the flame of 
genius burns unevenly. In an interview 
he says: 

“My daily output varies prodigiously. 
Some days I do a lot. For instance, I 
turned off one of the Kettle tales in seven 
consecutive hours. A performance like 
this usually inspires me with good resolu- 
tions for the future. If a man ean pro- 
duce one tale in seven hours, he can 
easily do three hundred in a year, and 
yet not be at all overpressed—so I say to 
myself. I consider this proposition with 
diminishing complacency during the next 
week, stare at a clean paper block, use a 
nice soft pencil for a tobacco stopper, and 
don’t get a single word written. At last, 
when [ have arrived at the conclusion that 
I shall never evolve another line of fiction 
as long as the world stands, I get started 
again, and with vast laboriousness turn 
out sheet after sheet until another tale is 

‘added to the tally. Instead of taking 
seven hours, that parcel of fiction, first 
and last, has probably used up no less than 
seventeen days.” 


JULIA WARD HOWE’S  REMINIS- 
CENCES—WITH A WORD ON HER 
BONNETS. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has published a 
volume of recollections. There are prob- 
ably very few women of this century and 
country whose memoirs would be more 
interesting. She passed her early life in 
what was the most stirring period of our 
national life, and she was intimately as- 
sociated with those who made the aboli- 
tion movement remarkable. Her own 
share in the events that preceded the Civil 


War is no small one; it is doubtful if 


there was ever written a finer example 
of the isolated inspirational than “ The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” The 
other work that Mrs. Howe has done in 
literature has neyer been more than pleas- 
ing or earnest or entirely worthy. The 
hymn was great. 

But her association with those who gave 
dignity and weight to American let- 
ters and to American society and to the 
various reform movements of a too re- 
formatory age makes Mrs. Howe’s book 
particularly interesting reading. Her 
home in Boston, in the sacred confines 
of the Back Bay district, has been in 
its way a salon for nearly half a century— 
a salon of strenuous and serious souls 
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rather than of those who cultivate the 
lighter arts of life—a sort of Puritan sa- 
lon, as it were, but an interesting one for 
all that. 

Mrs. Howe herself has been charming 
and beloved through all her long life, and 
now, as she brings out a delightful book 
of reminiscences at the age of eighty, she 
is a splendid and encouraging example to 
the “new woman” and to all others who 
believe that a mind open to many inter- 
ests is the best substitute for the fabled 
fountain of perpetual youth. 

Apropos of Mrs. Howe’s charm of per- 
son, a visitor to Boston not long ago was 
taken the round of the woman’s clubs of 
that much clubbed city. Afterwards she 
was asked if she had seen Mrs. Howe, who 
is an indefatigable club woman. The vis- 
itor pondered for a moment and then re- 
ealled. “Oh, yes,” she said; “ the old lady 
who wears perfect dreams of bonnets, 
isn’t she?” Which is just what she is as 
well as the woman who wrote the “ Battle 
Hymn” and who believes in female suf- 
frage. 


WRITERS AS LOVERS—THE PROB- 
ABLE KFFECT OF THE RECENT 
D’ANNUNZIO-DUSE UPROAR, AND 
OF OTHER TESTIMONIES TO THE 
UNRELIABILITY OF THOSE WHO 
WIELD THE PEN. 


It will be a daring young woman who 
hearkens to the wooing of a writer after 
the recent uproar over Gabriele d’Annun- 
zio’s “ Fuoco.” In that, it is alleged, the 
novelist depicted the story of his rela- 
tionship with Eleanora Duse. The sensa- 
tional papers, always eager, like the rest 
of the world, to, believe the worst, have 
published reports to the effect that the 
great tragedienne herself believes D’An- 
nunzio guilty of this indescribable piece 
of treachery, and that in the first fury of 
her belief she expressed a natural and 
even laudable desire to kill him. 

The novel is in process of translation 
into English by Mrs. Heinemann, and 
doubtless it will be sold into many edi- 
tions to those who, on the strength of hay- 
ing seen Duse play Magda or Camille, will 
believe themselves quite capable of decid- 
ing whether or not the story is of her. 

D’Annunzio, with a southern prodigal- 
ity of words, has denied the identity of 
the heroine, remarking that “he is not 
one of those who can be frightened or dis- 
couraged ” by what he claims is a virulent 
and hypocritical attack on his genius 
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under the guise of a chivalrous revolt. In 
a letter he refers to Duse as “ one of the 
noblest names that today adorn the roll 
of Latin art.” At the same time, the hap- 
less novel describes the heroine, La Fos- 
carina, as “poisoned by her art, burdened 
by her knowledge of the passions, with the 
savor of maturity and corruption upon 
her eloquent lips—the imprint of a hun- 
dred masks upon that face which had 
simulated all the fury of the mortal pas- 
sions ”; which to some will seem Duse in 
the very life. And the fact that D’An- 
nunzio has a carefully cultivated Mephis- 
tophelian beard will put the finishing 
touch to the case against him in many 
minds. 


“TQ HAVE AND TO HOLD” AT 
CONNELLSVILLE — THE FOREIGN 
MINERS CHOOSE THEIR WIVES 
LIKE THE VIRGINIA TOBACCO 
GROWERS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Occasionally novels reflect events, and 
once in a while events reflect novels. This 
second phenomenon, scarcely more re- 
markable than the first, is sometimes dis- 
tinctly seen to be an illustration of the 
cause and effect principle, and is some- 
times merely an illustration of unrelated 
antecedent and consequent. For in- 
stance, when Goethe wrote “ The Sorrows 
of Werther ” and suicide immediately be- 
came rather the fad among the youths 
of Germany, most students of fiction as 
related to life thought the latter due to 
the former. When the papers announce, 
~ however, that in a mining region in Penn- 
sylvania the method of marrying de- 
scribed in “To Have and to Hold” is at 
present prevalent, no one can hold Miss 
Johnston responsible. Those particular 
miners are not reading folk, and did not 
go back to colonial history or to novels on 
it for their fashions. Nevertheless, there 
is a strong resemblance between the two. 

Connellsville, Pennsylvania, is the cen- 
ter of the region where courtship a la “To 
Have and to Hold” is practised. Slavs, 
Huns, and Poles take the place of the 
Virginia planters, and the young women 
are of the same races as the men. These 
latter come from the immigrant ships in 
New York, and the scenes when the trains 
bearing them reach Connellsville are 
said to be a more exact reproduction of 
those enacted long ago about Jamestown 
than even Miss Johnston’s description. 
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The men flock to the station dressed in 
their best, and they pursue the arriving 
damsels with such honeyed flattery or 
such tales of prosperity as may seem to 
them potent. They beg the priests or the 
relatives of the girls to intercede for them 
in their wooing. 

It is not altogether the desire for com- 
panionship or even for a good household 
drudge that makes the miners so anxious 
to marry. They know that in times of 
light work it is the unmarried men who 
are laid off, and a wife is therefore regard- 
ed as a good business investment. 





“THE ONLY MAN IN CHINA”— THE 
STORY OF THE DOWAGER EM- 
PRESS AS TOLD IN MISS SCID- 
MORE’S BOOK ON THE LONG LIVED 
EMPIRE. 


Miss Eliza R. Secidmore was fortunate 
to have in press, at the time when the 
Chinese Boxer riots began, a book on 
China. She was even more fortunate in 
that it was distinctly an interesting book, 
not one of those handbooks hastily com- 
piled to meet international exigencies—a 
sketchy assortment of facts gleaned from 
primary school geographies and encyclo- 
pedias. Miss Scidmore has visited China 
seven times, and has studied the institu- 
tions and the people of that curious coun- 
try at first hand. 

The most interesting person in China 
in Miss Seidmore’s “China, the Long 
Lived Empire,” is, of course, Tsze Hsi 
An, the dowager empress. The ruse by 
which she upset all the emperor’s schemes 
for importing western progress is enter- 
tainingly described : 

She showed an ambition to be in the forefront of 
progress, to out reform the reformers, to be more 
anxious than they were for railroads, steam engines, 
and western civilization. She would go to Tien 
Tsin by railway train, too, and attend the review, as 
European empresses do. She would adopt European 
etiquette and dress for her own court, hold draw- 
ingrooms, have foreign ladies presented, and enter- 
tain with fétes and garden parties, like the Empress 
of Japan. Peking was dazed; the far east was 
aghast; but it was understood that the plans for 
the new etiquette were being formulated upon the 
past experience of the Japanese in changing from 
the old eastern etiquette to European court customs. 


But all this was a scheme to gain the 
confidence of the reformers that, knowing 
their plans, she might undo them. How 
she did this, and how, despite the opposi- 
tion of others and mistakes of her own, 
this ex slave woman managed to maintain 
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her ascendency, makes Miss Scidmore’s 
book permanently entertaining as well as 
timely literature. 


MRS. WARD AS A HOSTESS—HOW 
HER ELABORATENESS DAUNTS 
THE UNPRETENTIOUS AMONG HER 
GUESTS. 


Now and then stories have come across 
the sea to the effect that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward is deficient in humor. To be sure, 
her books would not lead one to expect any 
particularly hilarious quality to be part 
of her make up. But lately the rumor has 
been blown over that she is given to an 
elaboration in entertainment which would 
better befit a new brewer baronet than the 
creator of Marcella and other democratic 
characters. 

For instance, an American woman who 
went armed with introductions to her was 
invited out to her place. Dropping down 
to the drawingroom to tea, the visitor 
found her hostess a vision a la Gains- 
borough, in a big, plumed hat and an elab- 
orate frock. Mrs. Ward explained, as she 
poured the tea, that she had been out in 
her garden gathering flowers. She had 
evidently attired herself for the pastoral 
part according to the Watteau shepherdess 
standard rather than that of the modern 
Englishwoman. 

- Another party of Americans, invited to 
lunch at her place, were properly im- 
pressed by the fact that there was one liv- 
eried serving man for every two guests at 
the simple noonday repast, and that it 
lasted until almost dinner time. The 
same people, lunching with the Bryces, of 
“ American Commonwealth ” fame, a few 
days later, were amused at the contrast. 
There was a pleasing absence of formal- 
ity, and half the time Mr. Bryce went to 
the sideboard himself for what he wanted. 





A PESSIMISTIC SERIES—BOOKS FIT- 
TED TO TEMPER THE DAZZLING 
LIGHT OF GREAT HAPPINESS. 

A young girl once asked a man of the 
world what kind of a book “The Mys- 


teries of Paris ” was. 
“ My. child,” replied the man, “if life 


ever seems too bright—if things are going. 


too well—just read ‘The Mysteries of 
Paris,’ and a proper balance will soon be 
struck.” 

Had that man been speaking now, he 
would have been able to name many a 
book in the mother tongue well calculated 
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to furnish the smoked glasses necessary 
to temper the dazzling light of happiness. 

Since the passion for publishing “ se- 
ries ” of books has struck so many of our 
publishers, why should we not have “ The 
Pessimists’ Library of Fiction”? It 
would, at any rate, be modern, for the 
gloomy novel was an article for which 
there was no call in our grandfathers’ 
time. 

Many suitable books might be suggest- 
ed for this series. Tolstoy’s “ Resurrec- 
tion” would be an excellent “starter,” 
and it might be followed by “ The Mater- 
nity of Harriott Wicken”; then “ Folly 
Corner,” by the same author, a book which 
has recently been reviewed in an article 
attractively entitled “The Love That 
Loathes.” Of older books, translations of 
Zola would be appropriate, while short 
stories by “ Zack” and one or two of Ib- 
sen’s plays would supply diversity of 
treatment, though the unpleasantness 
of them all would be of standard quality 
and quantity. 

Let some of the more enterprising pub- 
lishers look into this suggestion; appar- 
ently they would never lack for material. 





THE SOCIETY NOVEL AS A TEXT 
BOOK—A REFLECTION DRAWN 
FROM A RECENT HAPPENING IN 
HIGH LIFE. 


When the papers some time ago re- 
ported that Mr. William Waldorf Astor, 
representative American imbecile to 
Great Britain, had made a little social 
break, there were many young persons in 
various humble walks of life who felt that 
they could have given him lessons in so- 
cial usages. 

Mr. Astor was reported to have rudely 
ordered from a concert at his house a gen- 
tleman who was brought by one of the 
invited guests. Furthermore, Mr. Astor 
printed a card in his paper to the effect 
that Captain Milne, of such and such a 
club, had, entirely uninvited, thrust him- 
self into Mr. Astor’s house on the occasion 
of said concert. 

Either Mr. Astor has never read those 
great educators, the novels of high life, or . 
he has regarded them lightly, as he might 
have regarded the fairy tales of juvenile 
days. : 

Not a shop girl in Buyem & Sellem’s 
but could tell how the thing is always 
managed in high life. Sir Arthur or Col- 
onel Robinson meets his friend Mrs. 
Street-Remsen at dinner. That lady is 
“going on”—they always “go on” in 
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high life—to the Marchioness of Drib- 
bingley’s dance or the Duchess of Ma- 
maroneck’s concert. 

“Come with us. There is an extra 
place in the carriage,” she says to Sir Ar- 
thur, and he says, “I don’t care if I do,” 
or words to that effect, and the duchess or 
the marchioness is “ charmed,” and that 
is all there is to the transaction. It is 
only when she is “going on” to some- 
thing dull that Mrs. Street-Remsen 
doesn’t take the casual man of her set. 
All this the very cash girls know, and if 
fate thrust them suddenly into the posi- 
tion of English hostesses, they would be 
prepared to give their jeweled fingers gra- 
ciously to a whole horde of men who had 
merely been brought by the women going 
on from place to place. . 

But this poor Mr. Astor, denied the edu- 
eating influence of the society novel, did 
not know. So he insulted a popular Eng- 
lishman, and even more grossly the lady 
whom he had invited, and who had 
“brought on” the popular Englishman. 

Would it not be a good idea to make 
every man and woman whose instincts led 
them to unkindness, and whose early 
training led them to boorishness, pass a 
thorough examination in the rules of the 
social game as set forth by the society 
novel? 


PICTURESQUE OATHS OF A MOST 
UNLOVELY DISTRICT— BEING A 
STUDY OF THE ITALIAN QUARTER 
IN NEW YORK. 


There is much that is interesting and 
romantic in the Italian quarter of New 
York, but somehow or other it seems to 
eseape most writers. And, indeed, it is no 
easy matter to distinguish the romance 
in the unlovely environment. 

“The Last Lady of Mulberry ” is par- 
ticularly interesting because of its rich- 
ness in swear words. Italians have a large 
vocabulary of oaths which are not very 
profane. “Per Bacco!” and “ Merciful 
Madonna!” appear to be mild and lady- 
like expressions. “Satan the pig!” and 
“Snakes of purgatory!” express more 
vehement feeling. “ By the egg of Colum- 
bus!” is much used, and gives an air of 
dignity and scholarship, but “ Bones of 
St. George!” and “ By the boiling blood 
of San Gennaro! ” have a fiendish sound. 

The body and soul of certain animals 
seem, on the whole, the most satisfactory, 
and they preface nearly half their remarks 
by “Soul of a cat!” “Soul of an os- 
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trich!” “Soul of a lobster!” and even 
“Soul of the moon!” But the beasts 
whose bodies are most nicely adapted to 
the uses of miscellaneous profanity seem 
to be mentioned in the phrases “ Body of 
the serpent!” “Body of an elephant!” 
and “ Body of a rhinoceros! ” 





“THE BALANCE OF POWER” AS 
MAINTAINED BY THE NOVELISTS— 
THE NEW REPUBLIC FOUNDED Be 
WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


If England of late has somewhat al- 
tered the map of the eastern hemisphere 
by the elimination of certain principali- 
ties therefrom, her writers of fiction have 
made handsome amends by adding sundry 
states to those already upon the continent 
of Europe, actuated, no doubt, by the be- 
nevolent desire that the balance of power 
might be preserved. 

One of the first of these states to be 
brought to our notice was Ruritania, 
wherein many pleasing adventures oc- 
curred, and now Mr. Winston Churchill 
has discovered the republic of Laurania, 
which, it seems, within the last fifteen 
years, rebelled against its military dicta- 
tor, and by a well planned revolution 
placed at the head of the government the 
patriot Saviola. 

The story of Saviola opens with the 
gathering of an excited crowd in the 
square before the parliament house of 
Laurania. After five years of autocratic 
rule the discontent of the people had 
reached such a stage that the president 
had been obliged to promise the suffrage 
to the seventy thousand electors of the 
city. At the last moment it was discov- 
ered that the list of voters had been much 
cut dewn; this was the last straw, and the 
long smoldering discontent of the people 
burst forth into the flame of revolution 
which, guided by the hand of the patriot 
Saviola, was successful, and resulted in 
the downfall of the president, Molara, and 
the ultimate peace and prosperity of the 
republic of Laurania. 

Mr. Churchill has written a really in- 
teresting story, with a great deal of “go” 
to it. Perhaps it is his military training 
that enables him to give such an air of 
reality to his account of an armed upris- 
ing, and a most commendable thing about 
it is his restraint; his pages are not full 
of horrors; he has spared us what he was 
eapable of describing—the ghastliness of 
war; for this we owe him thanks. 

He does not pretend to be “ epigram- 
matic,” but some of his sentences are fore- 
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ibly put, to say the least: “Art is to 
beauty what honor is to honesty, an un- 
natural allotropic form. Art and honor 
belong to gentlemen; beauty and honesty 
are good enough for men.” 

In deseribing the admiral, he says: 
“De Mello had lived on war ships all his 
days, and neither knew nor eared for any- 
thing else. * * * Such parts of the 
world as bordered on the sea he regarded 
as possible targets of different types. 
* * * As long as the authority to fire 
reached him through the proper channel, 
he was content. After that, he regarded 
the question from a purely technical 
standpoint.” 


HEROISM OR COMMON SENSE— WHICH 
WOULD BE MORE PROFITABLE 
“FOR THE QUEEN IN SOUTH 
AFRICA”? 


The half dozen stories which go to make 
up Caryl Davis Haskins’ “ For the Queen 
in South Africa ” were undoubtedly writ- 
ten several years ago and hastily gathered 
together to meet the expected demand for 
South African war literature in the Eng- 
lish and American markets. Be this as it 
may, some of the stories are sufficiently 
dramatic and interesting to be worth 
reading at any time, even now, when the 
supply of war literature is so much greater 
than the demand. Each one of these 
stories deals with some deed of valor per- 
formed in the service of her majesty on 
some African war field, and while each 
ene is well told, “ Winning the Sword 
Knot ” is especially worth perusal for its 
descriptions of the finding of the Prince 
Imperial’s body, and the capture of the 
great chief Cetewayo. 

As we read these martial tales, we are 
deeply impressed with the valor of the 
British soldiery, and particularly with 
that of those high minded and unselfish 
young officers to whom are assigned the 
leading melodramatie and tragic parts. 
But when we have laid the book aside we 
wonder how it is that all this Anglo 
Saxon valor, all this self denying, self 
disciplined, soldierly honor and heroism, 
aided by the finest equipment that the re- 
sources of a rich and powerful empire 
can supply, should suffer so seriously in 
conflict with bands of half naked, undisci- 
plined savages. And, reading, we marvel 
less at the reverses suffered within the last 
twelvemonth, when the English troops, 
with the same self confidence as in Brad- 
dock’s campaign,,and employing about the 
same tactics, too, marched into the am- 
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buseades which their Dutch enemies had 
prepared for them. 

_ The truth is that since the beginning of 
our own war with Spain we have heard so 
much about the desperate personal brav- 
ery of this man or that that we are be- 
ginning to get a little tired of the word 
“hero,” and would relish a book about sol- 
diers who displayed common sense for the 
queen in South Africa. 





TRUSTS TREATED TEMPERATELY— 
PROFESSOR J. W. JENKS’ TIMELY 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE LITERA- 
TURE ON THE SUBJECT. 


With a certain facetious timeliness, 
Professor J. W. Jenks’ book, “ The Trust 
Problem,” is announced simultaneously 
with the sounding of the political slogans 
for the quadrennial campaign. It is al- 
ways something of a joke when an authori- 
tative voice breaks in upon unauthorita- 
tive vociferousness. . In this case it is 
questionable whether the ante election 
orators are to be congratulated on having 
a volume from which they may learn 
something of what they are talking about, 
or condoled with that their hearers have 
also the means of informing’ themselves 
on one of the issues of the*campaign. 

Professor Jenks has occupied the chair 
of political science at Cornell University 
for nine years. “The Trust Problem” 
represents even a longer period of study 
into the conditions which have resulted in 
the gigantic combinations of capital of 
which the book treats. 

Professor Jenks’ study has not been of 
the library and armchair variety. He 
has traveled many miles to investigate 
plants; he has interviewed the controllers 
of the trusts, and the workmen for them; 
he has investigated the books of great con- 
cerns, and to the immense fund of facts 
he has obtained in these practical ways he 
has added the theoretical knowledge and 
applied the logical methods of the trained 
economist. It is said that the informa- 
tion which governmental committees of 
inquiry signally failed to obtain was 
forthcoming to his more skilful probing, 
and that his book thus represents unusual 
opportunities as well as unusual study. 





It is a peper of Victoria, B. C., which is 
inclined to heap upon one Mrs. Alexander 
Dunsmuir even more honor and credit 
than she deserves. She is described there- 
in as the writer who, under the pen name 
of Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, has won 
favor—and also as the mother of Edna 
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Wallace Hopper. Mrs. Dunsmuir herself 
would probably be the first to assure the 
editor of the Victorian sheet that to live 
up to the latter proud title was responsi- 
bility enough for one woman, and to re- 
nounce all®claim to the laurels of Miss 
Tompkins. Miss Tompkins would doubt- 
less be equally loath to rob Mrs. Duns- 
muir of her renown as Edna Wallace 
Hopper’s mother—the more assuredly so 
as she has not yet attained the age of that 
agile young woman. 
* * & = 

The different views which may be taken 
of the same performance are well illus- 
trated in young Winston Churchill’s story 
of his adventures in South Africa. On 
his safe arrival at Durban, he received 
many telegraphic messages. One man 
wrote: “ My heartiest congratulations on 
your wonderful and glorious deeds, which 
will send such a thrill of pride and enthu- 
siasm through Great Britain and the 
United States of America that the Anglo 
Saxon race will be irresistible.” Another 
ran: “ Best friends here hope you won’t 
go making further ass of yourself.” 

* * * * 


Apropos of Winston Churchill, the 
marriage of his mother, Lady Randolph 
Churchill, to young Lieutenant Corn- 
wallis West came near being a matter of 
national importance. The Prince of 
Wales, if is said, had his royal wishes 
ignored when he attempted to interfere 
and to show her ladyship the doubtful 
wisdom of her ways. 

* *& x * 

Marriage, by the way, seems to be mild- 
ly epidemic among those of the writing 
fraternity who were not wed long ago. 
Paul Leicester Ford’s engagement is an- 
nounced. Lillian Bell, who daringly 
challenged the fates controlling the ap- 
portionment of husbands and wives by 
her “ Love Affairs of an Old Maid,” was 
married some months since. 

* * * * 


The story of the marriage of those pat- 
terns of histrionic domesticity, the Ken- 
dals, is interesting, as told in Mr. T. 
Edgar Pemberton’s volume of memoirs 
bearing their name. They were playing 
in the same company, “and it was ar- 
ranged that the happy young couple 
should be married on a day when they 
would not be required to act. As early 
as nine o’cloeck on the morning of August 
7, 1869, the ceremony took place at St. 
Saviour’s Church, Manchester, and they 
were on the point of starting for a brief 
honeymoon when the unweleome news 
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reached them that Mr. Compton, who was 
immensely popular in Manchester, and 
was to be the star of the evening, was 
suddenly called away to the death bed of 
a relative, that ‘As You Like It’ had 
been announced, and that bride and bride- 
groom would have to appear as Rosalind 
and Orlando. This, in duty bound, and 
fondly hoping that the news of their mar- 
riage had not been made public, they did; 
but when it came to the lines, ‘ Will you, 
Orlando, have to wife this Rosalind?’ and 
Orlando answered, ‘I will, a mighty up- 
roar of applause and cheering told them 
that their secret was out, and they had 
the hearty good wishes of their loyal Man- 
chester friends.” 

* * * co 3 

Joseph A. Altsheler seems determined 
to cover American war in his fiction. He 
has written stories around the French-In- 
dian War, the Revolution, and the War of 
1812, and now he has put forth “In Cir- 
cling Camps,” a romance of the Civil War. 
Mr. Altsheler writes good, clean, wholé- 
some, and interesting tales, and his work 
constantly improves. He is young, a 
rather tall, smooth shaven man, and very 
much in earnest. He is a Kentuckian by 
birth, and has a strong Southern accent. 
By training he is a journalist. For ten 
years he has been the editor of the weekly 
edition of a big New York newspaper. 

% * * * * 

The attention of the writers of histori- 
cal novels is politely directed to “ A His- 
tory of American Privateers,” by Edgar 
Stanton Maclay. It contains sufficient 
material for several novels—and it is not 
threshed out material, either. The book 
is compiled from ancient log books, mono- 
graphs, records, and other sources of ac- 
curate information, and it is a thrilling, 
fresh volume, with adventure and brine 
breathing in every page. The only trouble 
with such a book from the standpoint of 
the historical novelist is that it makes the 
incidents of the latter seem mechanical 
and “lugged in.” The true record sur- 


passes in flavor the imagined one. 
* * % ~ 


One may eat sandwiches by biting them and 
eat small cakes in the same way.— Exchange. 


Paragraphs like that give one respect 
for the etiquette column. It is shown by 
them to be of practical value in the world. 
The eustom of eating sandwiches and 
small cakes by inhalation, by absorption, 
and by swallowing whole, was spreading 
at an alarming rate. It is a relief to have 
an authoritative pronunciamento against 
these irregularities. 


EHE SIAGE. 





THE WORKADAY SIDE OF PLAYING. 


The summer brings out a phase of the 
actor’s calling that looms up, a fearsome 
ordeal, before all who set out to make 
their living in mummer’s guise. This is 
the task of securing a new engagement 
with each recurring vacation period. It 
is just as if a man engaged in mercantile 
pursuits were hired by the half year, with 
only a faint possibility that his employer 
would want him again at the end of his 
long holiday without pay. 

Walk down the shady side of Broadway 
between Forty Second and Thirty Fourth 
Street any morning in June or July, and 
you will pass group after group of smooth 
shaven, anxious eyed men, chatting with 
each other about their chances of getting 
this or that part, and all the while keeping 
a sharp outlook for some manager for 
whom they are waiting, or who, by a stroke 
of luck, may chance to pass that way. 

This wholesale throwing of actors out 
of work is not the result of any incapacity 
on their part; it is a necessary feature of 
their calling. A manager has a new play 
to cast for the coming season, and even 
though he may be perfectly satisfied with 
the people who have been with him in the 
old one, he must consider temperament, 
personal appearance, and physical adapt- 
ability in picking out players for his next 
venture. There is little doubt of the dis- 
carded ones finding niches for themselves, 
but it is the nerve racking task of doing 
this that makes the summer a season of 
dread to the rank and file of the pro- 
fession. 

How do they obtain these new engage- 
ments? One way is by registering with a 
dramatic agency, stating their experience, 
line of parts, age, height, and salary ex- 
pected. The managers consult these 


agencies when in search of new people, 


and if an engagement results, half of the 
second week’s salary is retained by the 
agent as his fee. 

Another way is by ealling regularly, 
not too often, at a manager’s office where 
you know new pieces are being cast. 
There is always the possibility that you 
will happen in just as they are looking for 
somebody of your type to fill a certain 


réle. But—and, alas, this possibility leans 
far more towards probability—you are 
just as likely to come in, say, an hour or 
so after the part has been given to Archie 
Mace or Howard Wales. “If you had 
only dropped in this morning,” the man- 
ager will tell you, with the idea of conso- 
lation. And you go out, to begin all over 


_again the monotonous waiting, the hu- 


miliating dogging of managers’ footsteps, 
or perhaps the wire pulling through au- 
thor or “ angel,” should you have the luck 
to know either. 

“But how does the actor live during 
this enforced period of idleness?” is the 
next query from the outsider. 

This is another side of the calling that 
differentiates it from all others. When a 
young man is hired at a salary of thirty 
five dollars a week to play a leading part 
in a road company, his friends of the same 
age, who may be getting only fifteen or 
twenty for “slaving” all day long in a 
store or office, are inclined to look upon 
him with envy, and declare that “ Frank 
has a snap.” But has he? 

Forty weeks is a long season nowadays; 
it is more likely to be thirty or less, and, 
reversing the method of the ant in the 
fable, the actor must begin to lay aside 
from his wage very soon in the winter, or 
he will find himself stranded without the 
wherewithal to pay his board bill next 
summer. And with more than the ordi- 
nary amount of temptations to spend, it 
takes a Hercules in self denial to put away 
against that rainy day which is a dead 
certainty in the player’s life, however 
vague and shadowy it may be in that of 
ordinary folk. 

Then, to the actor who has enough self 
denial to save his money, there is the ques- 
tion of how it can be safeguarded. Mov- 
ing on from town to town, with little pros- 
pect of visiting the same place twice, there 
is no opportunity to bank his surplus cash. 
Under these cireumstances the touring 
actor falls back on the post office. 

He buys each week, in whatever town 
he may chance to be stopping on salary 
day, a money order on New York for five, 
ten, or fifteen dollars, or whatever sum he 
ean afford to put away. Then he knows 
that his money is secure till he returns to 
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the metropolis in the spring to spear for 
his next year’s contract. 

Your ordinary actor is a sad spendthrift 
—not always for his own gratification, 
however, for he is noted for his generosity. 
A sick comrade, a relative, or friend out 
of an engagement, these chances to help 
others generally find him ready and will- 
ing to oblige with a loan that all too fre- 
quently amounts to a gift. Thus it often 
happens that in the early weeks of au- 
tumn, instead of buying money orders on 
New York, the young actor is kept busy 
sending his surplus wage back to his sum- 
mer stopping place in payment of ac- 
counts which no amount of stretching 
could induce his savings to cover. 

As to the running expenses of a player 
on the road, everything comes out of his 
purse except bare railroad transportation. 
If he takes a parlor or sleeping car, he 
must defray the cost himself, and all hotel 
bills are made out in his name. In addi- 
tion to which, except in regular costume 
productions, the actor must provide all 
the clothes he wears in the piece, be it one 
suit or five. All the foregoing applies to 
women and men alike. 

From this it will be apparent that a 
salary of thirty five dollars for a young 
man of twenty three is really not so good 
as the fifteen per week drawn throughout 
the year by the clerk, who gets a two 
weeks’ vacation thrown in, together with 
the prospect that his pay will be raised 
each year and the practical certainty that 
the job be his as long as he behaves him- 
self. 

But, supposing that a position is ob- 
tained without much expenditure of anx- 
iety, and that your actor contrives to save 
enough through the winter to tide him 
over the summer, let us see whether he 
has the “snap” his non _ professional 
friends appear to imagine. 

In the first place, he is called for rehears- 
als, without pay, four weeks before the 
first performance; and, as these progress, 
they become more and more irksome. The 
ordinary hours for them are from ten to 
four o’clock, but occasions are not rare 
where the players are called at ten and not 
dismissed until daylight the next morn- 
ing. And it frequently happens that there 
is no opportunity for the weary actor to 
sleep even then, for the company must 
leave by an early train on Sunday to reach 
the town where the show is to open. 

Eyen after the first performance, re- 
hearsals may be looked for at any time. 
There is generally one in the forenoon 
following a first night, to remedy the rag- 
gedness or dragginess that appears to lurk 
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out of sight until a public hearing. And 
then, whenever there is a change in the 
cast, the whole company must rehearse 
with the newcomer in order to give him 
his cues. 

But the grind of being constantly on 
the move as the slave of the clock and the 
town billed ahead, is the biggest item in 
the actor’s complaint box. The drummer 
may have to travel into just such unsa- 
vory districts, and to stay at equally bad 
hotels, because there are no better ones in 
the place; but in case of a delay on the 
road, he is not obliged to cut his dinner in 
order that the curtain be not-held down, 
nor is he obliged to dress himself three 
times, perhaps, within as many hours 
when he is so dead for sleep that a few 
snatches between his appearances on the 
stage would be a godsend. 

Acting at night, travel by day and on 
Sunday—if, indeed, your player is not in 
a district where Sunday performances are 
a part of the regular theatrical fare—with 
this routine, the average actor—and 
ninety nine out of a hundred players are 
on the road—has absolutely no time that 
he can call his own except that set apart 
for sleep. Is it any wonder that he looks 
with envy on the mercantile man who can 
relax every evening, live in his own home, 
and travel only for pleasure to pleasant 
places on his vacation and draw his pay in 
the mean time? 





The summer night concerts of the Kal- 
tenborn orchestra have again proved a 
grateful variant to hot weather monotony 
in New York, to say nothing of being a 
very haven of refuge from the glare and 
blare of the roof garden show. The St. 
Nicholas Rink, cooled by iced air pumped 
into the hall between each number, is a 
comfortable lounging place, and the pro- 
grams are artfully prepared to give both 
the classical and the popular taste propor- 
tionate recognition. When the series was 
inaugurated last year, the idea was to 
make the music more distinctly of a popu- 
lar type, but it was soon apparent that the 
Kaltenborn audience wanted its Wagner, 
Rubinstein, and Massenet in larger doses, 
so the programs were stiffened, and a sym- 
phony night—Tuesday—introduced into 
the scheme. Thursday is Wagner even- 
ing, and draws a crowd. 

* ¥ = * 

Paris is already voicing its disappoint- 
ment over the small profit derived by its 
theaters from the Exposition visitors. 
With the exception of the Grand Opéra, 
where the takings have attained a hand- 
some figure, and Sarah Bernhardt in 
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“TV Aiglon,” the expected boom has failed 
to materialize. And now it appears that 
the reconstructed Comédie Frangaise, 
which might have been counted on to 
draw largely on account of its associa- 
tions alone, will not be ready for occu- 
paney until possibly January next. The 
fire of last March did greater damage 
than was at first supposed. Meantime the 
Francaise players are at the Odéon, and 
the Odéon troupe at the Gymnase. 
* * * * 


The French managers were evidently 
mistaken when they took it for granted 
that most of the Exposition visitors would 
be ignorant of the language, and offered 
revivals of plays heretofore done in Eng- 
lish in place of novelties. Take the bills 
on the 1st of July, for example, and we 
find “ Cyrano de Bergerac,” at the Porte 
Saint Martin; “Rip,” a comic opera fa- 
miliar to Americans at least in name, at 
the Gaité; “ Madame Sans Géne,” at the 
Vaudeville; “ Miss Helyett,” at the Re- 
naissance; “ The Brigands,” at the Varié- 
tés, and “ Champignol Malgré Lui,” done 
in New York as “ The Other Man,” at the 
Bouffes Parisiens. 

: = * * = 

It is a feather in Mansfield’s cap that 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” practically failed 
at Wyndham’s, in London. In his speech 
at the last performance, Mr. Wyndham 
extended his congratulations to those who 
had liked the play, his sympathies to those 
who had not. Mr. Wyndham stated fur- 
thermore than the slump in receipts—the 
play ran from April 19 until June 1— 
occurred after the night in which the 
news came of the relief of Mafeking. 

The barrenness of the London play sup- 
ply is instanced by the fact that the gap 
at Wyndham’s was filled by a second re- 
vival of “ David Garrick,” and a repro- 
duction of “ The Tyranny of Tears.” This 
newest of the London theaters has, in fact, 
not yet had a single hit to its credit. 
Meantime, Mr. Wyndham’s_ discarded 
house—the Criterion—has put forward 
the success of the season in “ Lady Hunt- 
worth’s Experiment,” by R. C. Carton. 

* % 25 


How real is the much vaunted realism 
of the modern stage? The billboards and 
press agents assure us that we are to be- 
hold the triumph of the producer’s art, an 
“end of the century marvel.” But what 
do we get? A makeshift, a subterfuge, no 
better than was shown to our fathers when 
Lester Wallack imported “ The World ” 
from London. The raft scene of that ven- 
erable drama was, if anything, more thrill- 
ing than a similar episode in “ Ben Hur.” 
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Speaking of “ Ben Hur,” a bright young 
woman hits the nail on the head in her 
description of a view of the chariot race 
from an upper gallery. 

“We hadn’t paid our money to see a 

comedy,” she said, “ but we surely got the 
worth of it in laughs when the front scene 
was raised and we beheld those eight 
horses pounding away at the treadmills 
as if they were grinding corn for starving 
India. There was absolutely no illusion 
of speed in the thing, and when, to enable 
Ben Hur to win, the machine on which 
Messala’s team galloped was hauled back, 
we simply looked at each other and 
shrieked with mirth. But there was a still 
funnier bit in reserve, the spectacle of 
Ben Hur kicking a bolt inside his chariot 
to make the wheel drop off.” 
* “Quo Vadis” came in for a good deal 
of fault finding because the performance 
was so tame beside the posters picturing 
the scene in the arena, with Lygia lashed 
to the horns of the bull. 

“Perhaps you can’t very well give us 
the real thing,” the complainers admitted, 
“but why fool us by advertising a scene 
that is not producible? ” 

* *. * * 

The race scene in “The Sporting 
Duchess ” was thrilling because the horses 
really ran and covered ground in the run- 
ning. Beside it the avalanche episode in 
“Hearts Are Trumps” was a tame affair, 
as was also the under water act in “ The 
White Heather,” because in the latter the 
stage was so darkened that it was difficult 
to see the actors. A “thriller” of the 
right sort occurs in “Siberia,” done at 
the London Hippodrome this summer. 
Three horses, harnessed abreast to a Rus- 
sian sleigh, leap into the waters of a river 
which the driver had supposed was frozen. 
They flounder through, almost engulfed, 
and there is the flying spray, the shouts 
of the men, who are escaping prisoners, 
and presently the appearance of the pur- 
suers, who also plunge into the flood. 

In scenes such as this the imagination 
of the beholder is not called on to work 
overtime, as in the case of the “ Ben Hur ” 
charict race, or in listening to the account 
of the arena fight in “Quo Vadis.” It is 
but fair to add that in the revival of “ Ben 
Hur” this autumn, Klaw & Erlanger 
promise wonderful improvements in the 
chariot contest. If they succeed in mak- 
ing the thing look like other than it is—a 
fake from start to finish—they will spare 
the lovers of real theatrical thrills the ne- 
cessity of hoping that some night one of 
the teams will escape from the treadmill 
and “ get somewhere.” 







“ex THE ROMANCE. 
OF THE RIFLE. 


BY ALBERT S. JONES. 


THE WEAPON THAT HAS PLAYED A VITAL PART IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY, BOTH IN CIVIL AND FOREIGN 
WAR, AND IN THE WINNING OF THE LAND 
FROM THE SAVAGE AND THE WILD BEAST. 


DANIEL BOONE’S 
RIFLE AND 
POWDER HORN. 


The modern rifle that shoots accurately at a distance of nearly a mile 
is a very wonderful weapon, with smokeless powder and a steel bullet. It 
has taken more than four centuries to develop it, and nearly all the 
progress has been made in the last fifty years. 

Regular armies the world over have always looked askance upon im- 
provements in guns. Until 1852 the official weapon of the English infantry 
At a distance of two hundred yards this 


soldier was the ‘‘ Brown Bess.’’ 
was hopelessly unreliable. 
The soldiers and sailors of the United States, and our sportsmen as 


well, have always been famous for marksmanship. The ability to shoot 


straight has played a most important part in the history of the country. 


Ap lees a soldier cuddles his Krag-Jor- 
gensen or Mauser against his cheek 
and sends a steel bullet speeding towards 
an enemy nearly a mile away, he doesn’t 
think of the time it has taken—more than 
four centuries—to bring the rifle to its 
present state of efficiency. 

The modern weapon, with its perfect 
mechanism, its smokeless powder, its long 


range and accuracy, is really a develop- 


ment of the last fifty years. The army 
gun has been especially backward. The 
sporting piece outstripped it a century 
ago. All good Americans should rejoice 
over this fact, because if the army musket 
had been as good as the hunting gun, and 
the British soldiers had known how to 
shoot as well as the Americans, it is quite 
possible that there would be no United 
States of America today. 

This country has always been distin- 
guished for its marksmen, “The man be- 
hind the gun’ > has long been a familiar 
expression in the army and navy. Not 
only have our soldiers and sailors excelled, 
but in the sportsmen’s contests ‘Americans 
have carried off first honors. 

If the complete story of the rifle were 

IM II 





written, it would be the history of the 
world for the last five centuries. Master 
Rabelais declared that the invention of 
printing was a divine inspiration to offset 
the devil’s suggestion of gunpowder. Like 
many other things that sound well, this 
isn’t true. 

Hand in hand, or opposing enol other, 
gunpowder and printing have carried on 
their work. They have been the great lev- 
elers and civilizers. They attacked feu- 
dalism, that curse of the middle ages, and 
destroyed it. The finest armor knight 
could buy and the greatest skill in fence 
were no more protection against a bullet 
from a gun than were rank and position 
against the pamphlet. Had the effective- 
ness of either printing or shooting been 
developed more rapidly, probably the 
world would have been turned upside 
down and back again, like an hour glass, 
in order to keep things moving. 

While the first rifle was made about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
first record of a patent was more than a 
hundred years later. It appears that in 
1628 letters patent ‘were issued in England 
to Arnold Rotsipen for “a new waye or 
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RIFLE PRACTICE OF THE NATIONAL GUARD—SHORT RANGE FIRING, AT TWO HUNDRED YARDS. 
Fron a photograph by Hemment, New York. 


meanes of makeinge gonnes, whereof a 
patterne and procf was showne to the 
king’s self’ In the two hundred years 
following not more than three hundred 
patents were issued for improvements to 
guns, whereas from 1850 to 1860, a period 
of only ten years, double that number were 
taken out. 

The weapon of the English soldier, up 
to 1852, was the Brown Bess, a form of 
smooth bore musket. The name, at first 
bestowed as one of affectionate regard, 
became one of derision. Theoretically, 
this gun was effective up to a range of 
two hundred yards. In actual practice the 
soldier found it wise to reserve his fire 
until the encmy was distant not more than 
fifty or sixty yards. Even then the fire 
was so inaccurate that it took a man’s 
weight in lead for each antagonist put out 
of action. As a result of experiments 
made about 1838, a table of instructions 
to soldiers was issued, directing them, 
in shooting at a man two hundred yards 
distant, to aim about one hundred feet 
above his head. 3 

The English soldier relied more upon 
the thrust of his bayonet than upon his 


bullets. It is doubtful if the musket 
would have superseded the old crossbowtas 
an army weapon when it did had it. not 
been for the bayonet, which could be at- 
tached to the gun, thus combining in one 
piece the bow and the pike. _ : 

As late as 1776 there were men of af- 
fairs who believed the bow to be the more 
effective weapon. «Benjamin Franklin, in 
a letter to Charles Lee, dated February 
11 of that year, suggested that the 
American army be armed with bows and 
pikes instead of muskets, and gave the 
following reasons why he believed that to 
be the more effective equipment: 


1, Because a man may shoot as truly with a 
bow as with a common musket. 

2. He can discharge four arrows in the time of 
charging and discharging one bullet. 

3. His object is not taken from his view by the 
smoke of his own side. 

4, A flight of arrows seen coming upon them 
terrifies and disturbs the enemy’s attention to his 
business. 

5. An arrow striking any part of a man will 
put him hors de combat till ’tis extracted. 

6. Bows and arrows are more easily provided 
everywhere than muskets and ammunition. 


THE ROMANCE 


In Europe, even, while the army gun 
had not been developed to any appreciable 
extent, sporting pieces were constantly 
improving. The gamekeepers of England 
characterized a bad fowling piece by say- 
ing, “ Why, sor, she be of no more use nor 
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reached a comparatively high degree of 
accuracy. Marvelous tales are told of the 
feats accomplished with it. Jt may be 


that they are to be regarded as being 
somewhat colored by the romance which 
tradition has thrown around the deeds 











a soger’s musket.” This disparity was due 
to the fact that outside the army, which 
still retained the smooth bore musket, 
rifled guns had come into use. A gun is 
rifled, or a “rifle,’ when it has spiral 
grooves cut on the inside of the barrel. 
These have the effect of imparting to the 
bullet a rotary motion which steadies its 
7 and inereases its accuracy many 
old. 

The first type of the true rifle, with 
spiral grooves, was made in Germany, 


THE EARLIEST TYPE OF BREECH LOADING RIFLE, MADE AT CHARLEROI, IN BELGIUM. 


which they relate, and that they may be 
placed in the same category with Irving’s 
little French hunter, whose boasted prow- 
ess always failed of demonstration when 
put to the test. 

He would relate how, upon one ocea- 
sion, when he saw seven white deer come 
down to a brook to drink, he had fired shot 
after shot at them at point blank range, 
but without effect, the deer standing un- 
disturbed during the fusillade. He had 
told an old Osage Indian of the circum: 





about 1520, by Augustin Kutter. Fos- 
tered by sportsmen and members of the 
shooting guilds, this form of gun was 
steadily improved. The conservatism of 
persons in authority kept the rifle out of 
the hands of European soldiers until the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

When the first settlers came to this 
country they may have brought with them 
some rifled guns, but it is certain that 
they had some of the old fashioned smooth 
bore muskets. In Hakluyt’s “ Collection 


“BROWN BESS,” THE FLINT LOCK MUSKET USED BY THE BRITISH TROOPS UP 


To 1852. 


stance, and the Indian had told him that 
the white deer bore charmed lives, and 
could not be killed except by certain bul- 
lets to be cast with magic rites. The In- 
dian had subsequently provided him with 
some of these bullets, and that afterwards, 
when he saw the white deer again, he at 
first tried with ordinary bullets, but with- 
out success, and then, using one of the 
magic bullets, brought down a fine buck 
at the first shot. 

To believe some of the marvelous tales 








of Voyages ” it is related: “ When we dis- 
charged any piece, were it but an arque- 
bus, the natives would tremble thereat for 
very fear, and for the strangeness of the 
same.” 

At the time of the Revolution the rifle 
was in general use in America, hunters 
regarding any other form of gun with 
contempt. The rifle at that time had 


THE FIRST AMERICAN BREECH LOADING RIFLE, MADE IN 1837 





that are told of famous shooting, one must 
almost come to the conclusion that the 
marksmen had an inexhaustible supply of 
magic bullets. But there can be no doubt 
of the solid fact that, at the time of the 
Revolution, the rifle was extensively used 
in this country, and that it had reached a 
very high degree of efficiency as a weapon. 
There was in America a considerable body 
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of men who were expert marksmen, 
trained to shoot straight at a definite 
mark, and not to trust to luck. Often a 
man’s food, and not infrequently his life, 
depended upon the accuracy of a single 
shot. Moreover, powder and ball were ex- 
pensive, and men could not afford to 
waste them. 

Great Britain’s first taste of the quality 
of these marksmen was at Alamance 
Creek, North Carolina, in 1771. A body 
of “ Regulators” had burned the house 
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So effective was the work of the rifle- 
men in the American army that the suc- 
cess of their cause was doubtless made 
possible by them. This was .eventually 
recognized by the English themselves. 
Says an English authority: 

“There began to be some perception of 
the superiority of the rifle after its effi- 
ciency had been witnessed in the hands 
of the Americans, whose marksmen were 
indebted to its skilful use for-their ad- 
vantage over ourselves, as well as for sub- 





ON THE RANGE OF THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION AT CREEDMOOR, LONG ISLAND—VOLLEY FIRING 
AT THREE HUNDRED YARDS. 


From a photograph by Hemment, New Vork. 


and outbuildings of a Tory judge. Gov- 
ernor Tryon sent a small force of militia 
to suppress the “ Regulators,” and a skir- 
mish followed. Nine of the “ Regula- 
tors” and twenty seven of the royal mi- 
litia were killed, fourteen of the latter 
number having been shot by one man, 
James Pugh, from behind a rock. Again, 
at Lexington, when the Revolution actu- 
ally began, the British soldiers had to face 
this new manner of fighting. 

Chasing the redcoats down the lane, 

Then crossing the field to emerge again 

Under the trees at the turn of the road, 

And only pausing to fire and load. 


sequent successes in their expeditions 
against the Mexicans.” 

Recently, another English writer, 
speaking of the excellence of the work 
done by American riflemen, says that one 
hundred hunters, trained to shoot large 
game, could, in any country where there 
is fair cover, destroy a whole regiment of 
the best soldiers in Europe. 

Again, in the War of 1812, notably at 
New Orleans, the American rifle and the 
American rifleman won the day. The 
news of that battle -reached Napoleon, 
then in exile in Elba, and he wished to 
know how a body of untrained troops 
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THE THREE RIFLES USED BY OUR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS—ABOVE, THE KRAG-JORGENSEN, 
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THE WEAPON 


OF THE REGULAR ARMY; IN THE CENTER, THE SPRINGFIELD, USED BY THE NATIONAL 
GUARD; BELOW, THE LEE, USED BY THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS. 


could so easily have defeated an army of 
British veterans. A translation of a letter 
written by General Jackson himself was 
sent to the “ Little Corporal,” who subse- 
quently had sent to him some targets 
which had been shot at by Kentucky rifle- 
men. General Jackson, in the letter re- 
ferred to, says that his troops had some 
works of earth fronting the river, and the 
Kentucky and Tennessee riflemen, who 
sustained the main attack, had protected 
themsélves by a work about two feet and 
a half high, made of logs placed two feet 
apart, the space between filled with earth. 
The British general, seeing ununiformed 
men behind this work, thought this the 
weakest part of the line, and decided to 
begin the attack by carrying that position 
with the bayonet. Jackson says that he 
had previously ordered that each man’s 
powder horn be filled and enough lead for 
one hundred bullets issued. Every man 
had cleaned his rifle and put a new flint 
into the hammer, so that his men were as 
ready for the attack as they could be. 
The British began to advance, and 
Coffee, in command of the riflemen, 
dashed along the line, calling out, “ Don’t 
shoot until you can see their belt 
buckles.” With bayonets at the charge, 
the English moved forward as on parade. 
“God help us,” muttered Jackson, know- 
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ing that it was an anxious moment. Sev- 
enty, sixty, fifty, forty yards were the 
English from the silent, kneeling rifle- 
men. At last Coffee’s voice roared out, 
“Now, men, aim for the cross belts. 
Fire! * A second after the order a crack- 
ling, blazing flash ran all along the line, 
and the British fell back in a confused, 
disorderly mass, the entire first ranks of 
their column being blown away. By the 
time the rifles were wiped the British ad- 
vanced again, led by General Pakenham 
in person. Just before he was within 
range of Coffee’s line there came a single 
shot from a group of country carts stand- 
ing near by, and Pakenham reeled and 
pitched out of his saddle. Jackson says 
that he always believed the English gen- 
eral was killed by the bullet of a free man 
of color, a famous rifle shot from the Ata- 
kappas region of Louisiana. The second 
advance was precisely like the first. In 
five volleys the fifteen hundred or more 
riflemen killed and wounded two thousand 
one hundred and seventeen British sol- 
diers, two thirds of the wounds being 
fatal. 

Types of the weapons used by the back- 
woodsmen long survived, and were used 
by the hardy frontiersmen engaged in the 
winning of the West. Daniel Boone car- 
ried such a weapon. Boone’s gun is now 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN SOLDIER'S TARGET—FROM A TURKEY OR A TREE TRUNK TO THE 
FIGURE OF A KNEELING ENEMY. 
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ON THE CREEDMOOR RIFLE RANGE—MARKSMEN OF THE SEVENTH REGIMENT, NEW YORK NATIONAL 
GUARD, FIRING AT FIVE HUNDRED YARDS. 


From a photograph by Hemment, New York. © 


owned by Colonel R. T. Durrett, of Louis- 
ville. Its barrel is forty eight and three 
quarters inches long, and it fired balls 
weighing fifty four to the pound. The 
rear sight is of iron, thirty five inches 
from the muzzle, and seventeen inches 
from the eye. The barrel was hammered 
out of iron. The stock is of maple, with 
natural crook. The weapon was made for 
Colonel Boone by Michael Humble, of 
Louisville, in 1782. It was this gun that 
Boone carried with him in his thrilling 
adventures, and it was seldom that he 
“failed to send its bullet unerringly to its 
mark. With it he shot a panther on the 
back of a buffalo which was rearing and 
plunging about, mad from pain, as the 
claws of the fierce rider dug into its flesh 
until the blood ran in streams down its 
side. 

Within the last few decades the devel- 
opment in rifled small arms has been 
rapid, and now we have a hand gun ca- 
pable of shooting accurately up to a range 
of one thousand five hundred yards. But, 
unfortunately, the development in marks- 
manship has not kept pace with the im- 
provement in arms. One of our generals 
said that seventy five per cent of the vol- 
unteers in the war with Spain had scarce- 
ly fired a rifle in their lives, and were 
wholly unaccustomed to its use. It seems 
to be the policy of the government not to 
foster rifle shooting in the militia of the 
States, whence comes the body of soldiers 
in the event of war. It is impossible for a 
private citizen, or a member of the na- 


tional guard, to buy the rifle in use by the 
regular troops of the United States. 

The government has done almost noth- 
ing to foster rifle shooting, either by legis- 
lation directly upon the subject or by 
recognizing the good work that is being 
done in the inter State contests of the 
national guard at Sea Girt, New Jersey. 
It does not even send teams or individual 
members of the regular troops to compete 
in these contests. The annual meeting at 
Sea Girt, under the auspices of the New 
Jersey State Rifle Association, is the only 
competition of importance now held in 
the United States. At these meetings the 
Hilton Trophy, carrying with it the team 
championship of the United States, and 
the Wimbledon Cup, carrying the indi- 
vidual championship at one thousand 
yards, are shot for. The Wimbledon Cup 
was presented to this country by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association of England, to 
be competed for annually. 

This question of rifle practice is not a 
local, but a national one, and merits the 
attention of the government. Measures 
should be taken to subsidize national 
ranges, to supply ammunition at cost, and 
to convert the one hundred and fourteen 
thousand militiamen in the country into a 
body of expert marksmen who could be 
depended upon in time of peril, and whose 
fighting force would be as effective as that 
of the Boers of South Africa, whose dead- 
ly rifles enabled them, at Colenso, to hold 
back the advance of superior numbers of 
British soldiers. 
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Handy Fruit «« Vegetable Slicer. 


FOR SLICING APPLES, PEARS, BANANAS, POTATOES, BEETS, CUCUMBERS, 
TURNIPS, RADISHES, CARROTS, CABBAGES, ETC. 
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Flutings and 
Saratoga Chips 

in various designs. 
Also Shoestrings, etc. 
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Every lady who takes pride in her table—and what lady does not ?—welcomes anything that helps her to 


improve the appearance and the quality of her dishes. . 
With the ordinary kitchen knife, it is impossible to slice fruit and vegetables evenly, or in any other 
than the conventional and crude way. The product is necessarily uneven, inartistic and ugly. The slices 


have a smooth surface and stick together, emphasizing the unevenness. When cooked, the large pieces are 
underdone, while the small pieces are overdone. 

The Handy Fruit and Vegetable Slicer changes allthis. The product is uniform, artistic and attractive. 
The surfaces being fluted, the slices do not stick together. They cook or dry evenly and quicker. The making 
of dainty salads and garnishings and attractive dishes is greatly facilitated. 

It is a perfect tool for slicing potatoes. Is it Saratoga Chips that are wanted? ‘They may be quickly 
had in most dainty and delicate Perforated Flutings of various designs—light, novel and curious. 

Is it Shoestrings? They, too, may be had, as also’hashings for Potato Cake, etc. 

Beets, Cucumbers, Radishes, etc., sliced with it look tempting and appetizing to a degree. 

For slicing Cabbage it is invaluable. Were it good for nothing else, it would be worth many times its 
cost for this alone. 

Once used for slicing apples for pies, it will be considered indispensable. Theslices being uniform and 
each one, because of the fluted surface, lying up lightly, separate and distinct, the cooking is perfect and the 
result a revelation. Husbands at once exclaim, ‘‘ This pie is even better than mother used to make.” 

Pears, Bananas, Pineapple, etc., sliced with it have a much nicer appearance. 

It is very useful for slicing apples and other fruits for evaporating. The product is uniform, dries evenly 
and looks better. 

It is the simplest little tool imaginable, and yet it produces marvelous results. There is no trick about 
it in any way, and no difficulty in using. The novel and useful results are produced by turning the fruit or 
vegetable a little each time before moving it against the corrugated knife. A simple twist of the wrist does 
it all. Full directions with every Slicer. You surely want one. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


| 
| | el | 
Makes Dainty and 
Attractive Perforated 


Sent id t ddress i 
the United States on receipt o¢- OO CeNtsS. 


HANDY THINGS CO., = M. 0. Dept., = CHICAGO, ILL. 
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One Pound of * 


Pearline 


better than 
Four Pounds of Soap 


because of the 
uality-Quantity Quickness 
of the work it does. 


Tho rubbin§ -Harmless - Millions use it 
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SAWYER’S 
CRYSTAL BI_LUE | 


Ni gives a beautiful tint aad 
e restores the color to linens, 
laces and goods that are 
4 worn and faded. 

<Aay —_Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. | 
_ 40 YEARS THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE. ; 
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COMMON SENSE $3000 HOME COMPLETE 


es The main peculiar feature of this plan is the Sitting 
Hall. The large, circular bay, with Seat, Grille, and Fire- 
place, all strike the vision, surprisingly beautiful, upon en- 
trance. Send in any sketch you desire to build aftér, I will 
scale it up into practical shape on approval. Large view 
‘| and figured floor plans of above designs for 2 cent stamp. 
My Six Classified Books are fulk of good things. Book 12 is 
* ~ the latest, good for your eyes. Select Books 
aud Suit Cost of House Desired. 
Book No. G has 56 Designs from $250 to $1,500 
eo eee “ 1,600“ 2,500 











iS aes Ree Boe a hoe 
«  « § & $0 (r2stables) 3;600 “ 10,000 
= “10 “~S37 (20 onestory) 450“ 3,000 
« «ae « as [5? 1,200“ 5,000 


Views, plans, descriptions, dimensions, éstimates, with 
modificat‘ons to each. Price, $x each; any two, $1.50; any 
four, $2; any five, $2.50; all six, $3. All postpaid. 


D. S. HOPKINS, = Dept. J, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
















tooz stvie SQUARE QUAKER 2Nb'varon ’ BATH CABINET 


A PERFECT LAWFUL CABINET. Our Cabinet will surprise and delight you. 
Nature's Health Preserver. Absolute Home Necessity. i Daeg pene nes a, vigerand 
: as : ~ auty. Makes your nerves strong, sleep soun 
Prolongs Life. Saves Medicine and Dr. Bils, Every appetite good. DISPELS colds, fevers, skin 
Man, Woman and Child should use it weekly. diseases, eruptions. PREVENTS disease, Small- 
So confident are we our Cabinet will please you Pox Peaieaptnbin Cancer, etc. CURES Rheu- 
> 2 » etc. 

WE SEND IT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL matism, Neuralgia, Quinsy, Bronchitis, Indi- 
to be returned at our expense and your | gestion, Catarrh, Malaria, Headache, Eczema, 
moncy refunded, tf not just as represented. | Dropsy, all Blood, Skin, Nerve, Kidney trouble. 

Enjoy Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, Hot Air, Perfumed or Medicated Steam Baths at Home, 3c. Each. 
Water baths cleanse the surface only. Our Cabinet Bath cleanses inwardly and outwardly, puri- 
fies the blood, invigorates and tones up entire system by opening the 5,000,000 pores of the skin, 
thus enabling nature in her own way to expel by profuse perspiration all impure salts, acids and 
poisonous matter, which, if retained, poison the system, causing disease, debility and 


| Sluggishness. QVER 1,000,000 USERS and 27,000 PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT. 
' Not only a Preventive, but a Positive Cure of Diseass. Imme- 
diate relief guaranteed in worst cases. Benefits every aiiment, A H T SPRINGS AT HOME 
DESCRIPTION.—It’s not a cheap, flimsy affair, but a genuine article, handsomely made, lasts 20 years, Has 
real swinging door, heavy steel frame, top curtains, rubber lined, latest improvements. Weighs 10 Ibs.” Easily 
carried. Folds flat in 1 inch space. Anyone can operate it. Especially for family use; no attendant; no danger. 
Guaranteed to be the best of all Cabinets on the market or your money refunded. 
THE PRICE IS WONDERFULLY LOW —Sent to any address by express on receipt of $5.00, complete with 
=~ heater, directions and formulas. Head and Face Steamer, $1.00 extra. ORDER TODAY—You won't be disap- 


aa pointed. We're responsible. Capital, $100,000.00. Rerunp youR MONEY APTER 30 DAYS’ USE iP NOT AS REPRESENTED. 
rE Remit by P. 0. or Express Money Order, Draft, Certified Check, or Registered Letter. 


: a ——— Write us for Our Deseri ce Y 
e iptive ** Book We're the largest manufacturers 
Above is our new 1902 styie genuine Square ie on Baths,”? Testimonials, ete., FREE. of Bath Cabinets-in the world. -: 


Quaker Cabinet as it actually appears. Agents Wanted—Men and Women. $30.00 to $50.00 weekly. Write us. 
Address The Sole Manufacturers, THE WORLD M’P’G CO., 2254 World Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WASHBURN 


Mandolins and Guitars 


and all other musical instruments made by Lyon & Healy are by far the best value. 
In L. & H. instruments alone you are assured of absolutely correct scales, thoroughly, 
seasoned materials and genuine musical worth. L.& H. musical instruments 
will outlast a lifetime. Lyon & Healy Sell Everything Known in Music froma 
harmonica to a piano. If your local dealer will not supply you with L. & H. goods, 
write to them. FREE—A catalog containing hundreds of illustrations. In writing, 
state instrument wanted. LYON & HEALY, 116 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 






























Hair on Face, Neck or Arms 


Instantly dissolved and removed without the slightest in- 
jury to the most delicate skin, by using the new solution 


MOPENG 


In Comrounp1nG, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled of the back of the hand 
| and on washing afterward _it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We named 


~ the new discovery MODENE. It is absolutely harmless but works sure results. Apply fora 
few minutes and the hair disappears as if by magic. TT CANNOT FAIL. «© If the growth be 
light, one application will remove it; the heavy growth, such as the beard or growth on moles, 
may require two or more applications, and without slightest injury or unpleasant feeling when 
applied or ever afterward. MOoDENE SUPERSEDES ELECTROLYSIS. ‘ 


Used by people of refinement, and recommended by all-who have tested its merits. 


Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases (securely sealed), on receipt of $1.00 per 
bottle. Send money by letter, with your full address written plainly. Postage stamps taken. 
LOCAL AND MODENE MANUPACTURING CO., Dept. 44, CINCINNATI, 0. 
GENERAL AGENTS Every bottle guaranteed. 
WANTED. 4Q> We offer $1,000 for failure or the slightest injury. 
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Hood’s 
Tooth 


Powder 


You Know 


That if you thoroughly and frequently 
cleanse your teeth with a pure, 
antiseptic, germicidal dentifrice that 
ts capable of removing all unhealthy 
deposits and neutralizing all acid 
secretions, you will preserve and 
beautify your teeth and sweeten 
your mouth. That dentifrice is 
HOOD’S TOOTH POWDER and only 
HOOD’S. Thenwhy not use HOOD’ S? 


Large Bottle, 25c. Mammoth Size, 50c. 
Free Sample. 


C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s 
Medicated 
Soap 


You Know 


That for health, cleanliness and purity 
your skin needs more attention than 
washing with ordinary soap. You 
should also know that Hood’s Medicated 
Soap, which is antiseptic, thoroughly 
CLEANSES, SOOTHES, HEALS, 
and stimulates the skin, and hy its 
daily use beautifies the complexion 
and gives that wholesome look every- 
body likes to see. Try it. 


Trial Size, 10 cts. Full Size, 25 cts. 
Free Sample. 


C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

















"is the method used by the 


DEFENDER MFG @ 


in Manufacturing 


SHEETS AND PILLOWCASES 


Every article made on our own premises, and under the most 
rigid sanitary conditions. Every piece warranted perfect. Every 
article measured AFTER it is finished. NOT BEFORE. 

Insist on having Sheets and Pillowcases bearing the gummed 
label trademark of the Defender Mfg. Co. 

Made ofall radesy from plain hemmed and hemstitched to fancy 
hemstitched of finest quality. 

A booklet about Sheets and Pillowcases given 
FREE on application to 1 our dry goods dealer. 





















AMERICAN WATCH AND DIAMOND CLUB 


The Best 14-K. Gold Filled Case that money 
can buy, Warranted for 25 and 35 years, 























With Elgin, 
15 and 17 Ruby Waltham, 
Jeweled Adjusted or other 
Remington High-Grade 
Movements. 


if preferred. % 











to order, in any color, at small cost. 


Any Emblem or Monogram Enameled 





No Extra 









Any Monogra:n, Charge 
or Emblem This Proves 
to order. Quality, 





Costs Less than I5c. a Day 
to buy a high-grade watch or diamond direct from us. Co- 
operative plan. $1.00 per week payments. No middlemen’s 
profit. Jowest cash prices. Any size. All grades and prices. 
Remington movements warranted for five years; all others for 
one year. Members wanted who are honest; wealth unnecessary. 
You have the use of the Watch or Diamond while paying for it. 
This proves quality and our good faith. Superb catalogue free. 


THE WALKER-EDMUND CO., Mgrs., 


131 Oriel Building, - Cincinnati, O. 
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WORDEN’S 


Phonograph Top 






- 
Spins from seven to eleven minutes, by far the 
longest of any top ever sold. Any tune in perfect 


harmony, can be plaved upon it. Easy to spin and 
play, and equally interesting to young andold. The 
latest fad in parties is the top party. Let us send 
you one dozen tops. Give a prize for the best tune, 
the most tunes played, the poorest tune, etc. Your 
party will be the most amusing of the season. 

Procure from your dealer, or we will send you 
one dozen prepaid $2.50, single tops 25 cents, with 
8 cents for postage, silver or money order. 


WORDEN AND WHITMAN, 


; Ypsilanti, Michigan. : 















The improved 


For 


CARRIACES 


and 


AUTOMOBILES. 


Records the distance traveled. 





Write for descriptive circular J. 


S. H. DAVIS & CO., 
44 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
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Ghe Hartford 
Shift-Key 


THREE TYPEWRITER ESSENTIALS, 


Simplicity, Durability, and Convenience, 


All incorporated in the Hartford Shift-Key, 
together with a Fair Price. 


Write for Catalogues to 


THE HARTFORD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
476 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 





RAINPROOF 


WEATHERPROOF, 
















RAINCOAT AND 
SPRING OVERCOAT 
COMBINED. 


Stylish for Everyday Wear. 
The Latest Semi-Raglan Shape. 


Garments made from “‘ Bestyette’’ cloth 
have none of the disagreeable features of 
a mackintosh. They are light in weight, | 
have no odor, and are not ‘‘mackintoshy’’ 
in appearance. 

If your haberdasher or clothier does not 
keep them, write us for samples and prices. 

This is the cloth par excellence for golf 
skirts, outing suits, etc. Ask your dealer 
for it, or write us for samples and price 
per yard. 


N. Y. M. CLOTHING CO., 





- {14 Bleecker St., - New York City. 
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HAYNER’S 


PURE WHISKEY 


é 


i 


DIRECT FROM DISTILLER 
TO CONSUMER. 


u 4 FULL QUARTS 


EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID, 


For $3.20 


SAVES MIDDLEMENS PROFITS, 





-HAYNER'S 


SEVEN YEAR OLD 





CAUTION. 
ASAPRCTEGDOR teed 
Ehisicinmagerrs 


ME HAYNER DISTILLING 0 
> DISTILLERS ~np HMPORTERS— — 
DAYTON, OHIO, USA- 





PREVENTS ADULTERATION. 


HAYNER’S DISTILLERY 


WAS ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 


We have enjoyed 34 years’ continual growth, until we 
now have one hundred and sixty-five thousand.custem- 
ers throughoutthe United States who areusing Hayner’s 
Whiskey, which is an evidence of true merit. We give 
you absolutely pure whiskey at the lowest possible cost. 

Our entire product is sold direct to consumers, thus 
avoiding middlemen’s profits and adulteration. 

If you want pure whiskey, read our-offer: 


will send four full quart bottles 
of HAYNER’S Seven-Year-Old 
Double Copper Distilled Rye 
Whiskey for $3.20, express prepaid. 
We ship in‘plain packhages—no marks 
to indicate contents. If, after testing, it 
is not found satisfactory, return it at our 
expense and we will return your $3.20. 


SUCH WHISKEY AS WE OFFER FOR $3.20 


CAN NOT BE PURCHASED ELSEWHERE 
FOR LESS THAN $5.00 PER GALLON. 


REFERENCES— Third National Bank, Dayton; 
State National Bank, St: Louis, or any of the Express 
Companies. 

Write to Nearest Address. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 
226-232 W. Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio. 
305-307 S. Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Orders for Ariz., Col., Cal., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., 
Utah, Wash., Wyo., must call for 20 quarts by freight prepaid, 
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_ **BY THEIR WORKS YE SHALL KNOW THEM.’’ 

In 1892 the Ingersoll Dollar Watch enterprise was born. In that year less than one hundred watches per 
oe were manufactured and sold. This good seed of an excellent product, planted in the fertile soil of an appreciative 
public, has grown, so to speak, from the infant of yesterday to the giant of to-day. From the experiment of 1892 to the 
unparalleled success of 1900. From an output of one hundred to nearly five thousand watches per day and now 
aggregating the enormous sum of over One million and a half per year, which are being marketed in 
every civilized country in the world. This growing greatness enables us now to give still better value to our patrons. 
Our productions are nearer perfection than ever—the best that mechanical skill of long training in the service, 
unsurpassed business management, and the finest equipped watch factory in the world can produce, Remember, if 
you buy one of these watches you are_not getting the indifferent product of an experiment or probable failure, but 
one of the genuine Ingersoll American Watches, backed by the greatest success in the history of watcli-making and 
supported by the broadest guarantee ever given a watch. Sold by over 10.000 dealers throughout the 
country or sent postpaid in U. 8S. and Canada by the makers. 





RENEWER 


A high-class preparation in every 
way. Always restores color to gray 
hair, the dark, rich color it used to 
have. The hair grows rapidly, stops 


coming out, and all dandruff disap- 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send $l te 
aoe Jour ey Hall & Oo., Nashua, N. H. 


MANY ADVANTAGES. 


Perfect in fit, never ragged, and never wilted. Very 
convenient, stylish, economical. Made of fine cloth 
atid exactly resemble linen goods. Turn down col- 
lars are reversible and give double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK. 


When soiled, discard. Ten collars or five pairs 
of euffs, 25e. By mail, 30¢. Send 6c. in stamps 
for sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 15, Boston. 


Cygolt 


A shoe that’s right. 


(TRADE MARE.) 


40 STYLES ALL 


$3.50 


IN ALL LEATHERS. 


If you are a 
bit particular 
about shoes 


Where to get Cygolf. 


BOSTON, Summer, cor, Devonshire 
Street. 


NEW YORK, 1237 Broadway (30th 
Street), opp. Wallack’s. 
BROCKTON. 


We are makers of Fine Shoes at 
a popular price, three-fifty. 


If your outfitter won't furnish, 
send $3.75 to fagtory. 


Cygolf Shoe Co. 


Brockton, Mass. 


Exrreme Onrnopeprc. 


The Feetfitter 


Catalogue and leather 


Samay es ead Spring Catalogue Just Out. 


THE 


HENRY. F, MILLER 
PI'ANO 


has musical quality and a sympa- 
thetic tone which responds to the 
musician’s totich as does no other 


piano. 


CATALOCUE FREE 


Hency F. Miller & Sons Piano Co., 
BOSTON. 





